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PREFACE 


N epal is a covntrj^ of sudi wonderful variety that even the 
Nepalese thcmselvEs have nor yec liad nme to explore the 
richness of dheir own heritage. Ranging from about 500 feet 
above sea-level on its southern financier m heights of an^iJiing 
between zo.ooo and 29,000 in the north, this couooy in¬ 
evitably embraces a great variety of human types and cultural 
patterns. Indeed in the svestexn part, which happens to be the 
widest, this variety borders cm total dissunilimde. What rcla- 
tionship can there be in race, language and culture between the 
dark T^harus of the southern Tarai+ living in simple Indian- 
sryle villages of clay and thatchg and the pure Tibetans of the 
north with their herds of yak and sheeps their stone-built 
houses and imposing monasteries? Physically too there must be 
notable differences between tnen wlio live at 500 feet above 
sea-lcvel and those who live at i J^ooo. But these are eatremes 


and in a sense exceptions, which render all the more remarkable 
a certain tendency rewards cultural unity, which is already 
characteristic of the gtearcr part of Nepal. The many other 
races, Newars^ Taimngs, GurutigSp Magars, Rais, Limbus, 
Sherpos, Gorldias, are not so much different peoples, as varra- 
dons upon cwo simple themes, namely Tibetan kinship and 
Indian penetraciont which have been interplaying up and down 
the valleys for the last rwo tliousand years. The Slierpas have 
preserved their Tibetan kinship almost Inviolate and a very 
few of the Gorkhas might claim with some justification to be of 
pure Indian biamj/a descent, but the Newars of the Nepal 
Vailey, who liistorically and culturally are the foremost of 
Nepalese, represent the most complex interplay of the two 
fundamental themes*® 


® Ic !S incmsciDg w nutc tJut the Neww? gtotip ilieir lEnTnediate neigh- 
boiiES iucD twts tnajn eategcincs:.' (protioijniTd raiher is French ^saio^, whr* 
ate rhe Tibeiand pcoper awl all people of predamimiitl]? Tihecan stock, viz. 
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Until die tnd of the eighteenth centurj'- the Newars were in 
f^ct the onl^ Nepalese, while the whole H tm a I w\ region of 
which Nepal now con^istSp soil belonged to numeioiis petty 
rulers. Then the ruler of Gorkha, a township fifty miles WNW 
of Kathmandu^ seized control of ‘Nepal', viz. the three Newar 
piincipalides of Bhatgaon^ PStan and Kachmandu^ in 1768* 
and by a remarkable secies of campaigns and treaties proceeded 
to subjugare aJi the oiJier rulers chrougheme the Himalayas 
from Sikkini to Kashmir. It was only the interv^ention of the 
British which forced him back within Nepaf s present frontiers. 
Thus modem Nepal took shope one hundrird and fifty years 
ago as a heterogeneous collection of haphazard aditiinistrativc 
districts^ lacking inner cohesion and still essentially as separate 
from one another as before. Castles and monasteries were de¬ 
stroyed and villages impoverished^ but the ^conqtierots^ stayed 
nowhere long enough in sufficient numbers to disturb the 
established order. In this respect the Newars^ whose land they 
made their home, were the only permanent sufferers. Elsewhere 

Tamnn^ Guiimgi, Magns. Limbus, Shapas - ^ whd ;trc 

the GflrkKw iod titbcr peoplci of iht Ipivcr viLIm* ycndficd pnininiy by 
meir use of the Lmgiugc CKLuaScura), wkich far pncdeal puipcsea 

n now idc^dcal wirfi GofkMli Nq^ali]. A third caregocy, Mcffyi (a 

contnE^n of refers ca the people of iwchmi Itidtii and Indian 

srtiicrt in MrpaJ. 

The natnf Newar itself is dimply a phonetic vvi.cion of Nepal and so 
just N^aJese, but in ihe Ltmited sense nf helonging to die Nepal 
ValJiy, n which dotw the name Nepal was applied b the pasr. Thija die 
Ktms tefening to ihe language of the Newan, and Mpdli. the 

lai^Se of the Gurkhas and ocher lowltadet* (Khas), arc aciuallT .Fiwnyms, 
The latcCT certainly jusEifies ics claim to be canajdned the language of Nopal. 
ID that It U now spoheu by mote than five o«r of the dghr miUiort inhahi- 
taiti* of modem Nepal- 

Tlie name Gorkha, as applied ni Ncpaleee soldiers, is actually a mianoniet, 
for these mm ate primarily MagaH, Guriinp. Rais and Limbus; tmr one 
^.I^t I^ists of Che™ {irieftiya). who ate Gofkhas b the proper snae. 
The Brtiufi sftbliahed relatbrei vdih Nepal soon after the Gorkha conqucit 
^ » this clan-nime to be applied in all Nepalese doops. b thU 

boofc 1 use the wBtd Gorkha m die acemare hricoriral sense of rhe men of 
G«l^. who seized mntiol of the Nepal Valley in 1768, and their de, 
Kendants, who became the utidhpuotd mien of Nepal as ie now appean on 
■Dur nidpft.^ * ■ 
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the pecpje wete to rebuild rhctr forcimes in part; raxes 
were paid to officials now appoioctd or ttcogniifd by the house 
of GorkhSf bur otherwise life cootiniied much as before. 

Only since the dedaraiion of democracy (still a hope for the 
future) in 1950 have the Nepalese been able to begin ro con¬ 
ceive of themselves as a nation and thus the greaicsi: task which 
now confronts them is the realization of their responsibilidcs co 
one another as fcUow-coLmtiymen. Travelling acrass their 
mountainous and roadless land, one is aware of an exrraordinary 
variety of peopled, whose concept of "national unity" is limited 
m their own village or at most a group of villages. Yct^ srrar^cly 
enough, the chief means towards a wider sense of unity already 
exist, for the language of the Gotkhas and other lowlanders, 
now known as NepSli, is already used throughout the whole 
length of central Nepal. The other languages, Tamang, Gurungj 
Magar* etc., although still widely spoken, have been gradually 
losing their ground. Only Newari in the Nepal Valley and the 
Tibetan dialeas of the hi north remain as strong as ever they 
were. Thus with just two bnguagea, Nepffi and Tibetan, one 
can travel with ease almost anywhere in Nepal. Conversely 
when some of these different peopJes+ so Jong as they be speakers 
of Nep^ (whether as their mother-tongue or as a second Ian- 
guage), are gathered together on tetitis of social equality^ a ten¬ 
dency to culniral unity finds spontaneous means of expression. 
Such dreumstances may be rare, for in their own country they 
arc still kept apart, physically by great mountain ranges and 
artificially by regulations of caste, but whoever has been present, 
for example, at a Nepalese party in their London Embassy* will 
understand something of what it means to be Nepalese* There 
are no people in the world more delightful, and none nughr be 
more fortunate, would they bur find the means of realizing the 
same Spirit of unity at home* 

Thb book tells of a journey made ibrough the Tibetan regions 
of westHTi Nepal in 1956* Its tide was unwittingly suggested by 
the people amongst whom we travdl^l, for used as thj^ arc 10 
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making pilgrixmges tKemselveSi they assumed that wc too must 
bt pilgrims. Such journeys are usually imdenaken for religious 
meric* and although we were in pursuit of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. which is not quite the same thing, I would be sad to 
think that we I’lad deceived our hosts in any way . The Tibetan 
word fot pilgrimage means literally ^gomg around plsces^ {jnsu- 
shr), which describes our activities sucdnccly enough. To what 
extent the religious clcmenc is pccscnt in our case, the good 
reader muse be left to judge for himself. Sometimes I must cer- 
tainly beg his indulgence, for it is difficult to touch on Tibetan 
religion witl^fuc risk of involving us both in a maze of philo- 
sophicaJ and theological technicalities. My primary^ aim* how¬ 
ever, is father to give an overall impression of the peoples, 
amongst whom we were travelling, and as mosr of the rcchnical 
terms have already been ejcpJained in a previous book of mine, 
all that is needed here is just sttSicient: explanation to allow' tlu$ 
account to exist in its own right as a kind of scholar's travel- 
book. 

I have written in Buddhist Htrndliiya about the ways in which 
Buddhism Came tO Tibet. Here wt are concerned with some 
remote Himalayan regions, where the people have received 
their culture and religion at a larer stage from the main centres 
of civilization in Tibet itsdf. These Tibetans of Nepal 
conrinue to live in a way which is rarely possible in the 
modem world. Perhaps great mountains have nowadays become 
a more formidable harrier than they ever were in the pasc. 
When most men had to travel on foot wherever they went, 
there was merely a dift'crencc of degree between cravdiiDg 
across plains and travelling through motmtains. Today, when 
we are accustomed to rraveiling in fast-moving machinesp there 
is a difference in kind berween our travel and that gf the true 
nadve mountaineers. Meanwhile our lives have bcconie geared, 
as it were, to the speed at which we move, so that of the few 
who have rlie will to cross mountains, even fewer have the 
ttme. 

Among the few travtdlcrs who have preceded me along some of 
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the tracks there are four lo whom I am speciaJly indebted. 
Firstly there are the twQ surveyors^ Jagdbh Behari Lai and 
Lalbir Singh Thapa, whose work is generally reliable in spite of 
the great difficulcy that must have been expcritoced in sketching 
in some of these regions on the basis of tE 30 little datan Then I 
am indebted as always to Ptofessot Tued, who has made two 
journeys Over sections of my route^ one up the Kali Gandaki to 
Mustang and the other through Tsharka (Siirv^ oj India: 
Chharkahhotgaon)t Tarap and Sandul (SI: Chhandul) to Tibri- 
koc and tlience to Jumla.^ 1 am indebted further to Mr^ L. H* J, 
Williams of the British Museum (Natural History), who has 
identified for me the various leaves and fiowers which I col¬ 
lected in a haphazard manner^ The borantcal names which 
appear on the following pags arc the gift of his spedal know¬ 
ledge. ■ 

Very few foreigners have passed through Dolpo^ The first 
seems to have been the Japanese, Ekai Kawaguchi, who entered 
political Tibet by way of Tsharka at the beginning of this 
century^*' Next to come were the two surveyors, already men- 
rioned, of the Survej' of India in 1925-6. Since the last war 
Dr. Toni Hagen^ a Swiss geologist has travelled rapidly straight 
across from the north-w^est to tlie south-east^ Then came a 
British botanistp Polunin, and lastly myself* ITiis region was 
still largely unknown, for no one had recognized its cultural 
unicy^ or even dtaum attention to the name of Dolpo and its 
identitj^ with the ancient western Tibetan district of die same 
name*^ Thus it provided the most interesting part of my 

^ His Ttlcvant publiraiioiu jtc: ^pon an Tw Expedi¬ 
tions in Nrpal^ Rome, igij&.and Tra Rome, 19^j* 

^ Vi^csicra has been vuiud by a few Briiifh bocmists jincr die war. 
Williaim tnpclIcLl widdy in ihc regiom of TJbnkoc anJ JumJa jind as fkr 
narili as uud Mugu in 19151- Otlid tnmiben of thh ^rpediiicm 

Were W* R. Sykes and OJeg Pnlmiiti who w-andereid otct the nuuniaiiis qf 
easce-m DoJpOr 

' his rhiff y/JTj in Tikrtj Th«HDphkal PiAlidung HouK, Banarjis and 
Lqndon, 1905. pp. 69-7 

^ see, for example. Tucd, p. jy, 
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travels and so occupies a piopcflrciomtcl)^ large part of this book- 
For the time and means to travel I am indebted once again to 
the School of Oriental Studies in the Univmity of London. 
For the permission to wander at will tiirough these temoK 
Himalayan regions thanks are due to the Nepalese Government. 
1 acknawledge in patticiiiar the assistance given me by Kaisher 
Bahadur, Secretary of Education^ who has acted as a most 
valued friend on all my visits to Nepal. To many others, whose 
names appear In this book, 1 am g^cefiil fbr help of diverse 
kinds. Wichout the assistariiCe of Parwa Pasang Sherpa, whos* 
name appears most fretjnently, the whole journey would scarcely 
have been possible. Fot the mcccss of our venture we depended 
entirely on the goodwill of the vilbgers wherever we went. 
This goodwill was ofren spontaneous, but it was also sometimes 
checked by suspicion or even submerged in cupidity^ Yet 
Pasang would still arouse it by a combmation of cjuiet resolu- 
rion and ingenuous &ieadliness. Finally Eroni Dr* Colin Rosser 
I have remved mnumerable ideas, derived firan his own knoW’^ 
ledge of Nepal and the Himalayas* 

Btrkhamsted David SntUgrove 

ajfi Oftnhtr 


NOTE 

My mrfkif oj ir cscpIdirilA/ tn fl^rpmdiXj is (tb? 

grfMWuiljr Tihftaa namn W r#r«v* wfcmntfr ife fraJif 

nvA d nmnt tfi iwi 4R ^ ikmL? proriMtiirf U Jn Aetvfds^ will fuMi 
^iwri on 277-^. dmsicMi f^Uings an indizatii ^ luf 

pmain nn Jffgliim /ji fiii thrTi fj Ufl smh disirepartfy fvluVfn wririffl 

fcfmt and iht iV/W prEmiLnfljfian. 1 Ijw li/ AdiJlM of mwt diviniius in English 
ff^instai’i^, filling ^ ihi ndmr ift hrddtiis if ihiy trf of Liidtan mi 

ri£vran nmni if art ri|ift 4 £n ifmirtrla* A irntpluf u givtn Jn 

fif dpjxnJtx fp. 2^^-^+ 
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THE START OF OUR JOURNEY 


Kathmandu 

A c lease once in a lifetime one should approach the Nepal 
Valley on foot, for this is the sirnplesc way of gaining an 
impression of xt$ special historical and cultural significance. It 
is better still pf course, if one can learn to know its several 
approaches, not only from the Indian side (perhaps too short 
nowadays to give a really effective impression), but also by the 
oid Tibetan route leading down into Sankhu, by the wesrem 
route from the Gandald valleys (whence we shall arrive at the 
end of the travels described in this book) or e^'en by the route 
that leads in to Banepa from the distnets of eastern Nepal. 

Approaching on foot, one's arrival is the cuJminadon of days 
of slow travel with ever mounting expectancy, and that feeling 
of calm satisfacrion and happy f ulfil m erit, which pervades one 
on tQOtmting the pass and seeing the Valley at one*5 feet^ be- 
longSn 1 Mn sure, to the verj^ best of human experience. These 
conditions of travel have changed not at all, and the many 
Tibetan monks and scholars, who went there in search of know¬ 
ledge a cHonsand years ago, probably conceived of Nepal in a 
way which we are happQy still able to appreciate nowadays. 

At the beginning of 1956 1 apptoached the Nepal Valley for 
the third time, travelling on this c^casion by the rapid air- 
route from Patna. By mere speed expectation is robbed of its 
substance: this is now no land of promise, whose frontiers have 
at last been gained by one's own patience and endurance, but 
rather an illusive dream-country^ dEliglitfiil white the vision 
lasts, but vanishing as soon as the plane touches land, and life 
shows itself as prosaic as cver. 

Onc passes through clouds and close over the tops of tree- 
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covtred mountains. Then the Valley appears suddenly bdow 
with its wooded hidocks and terraced fields, decked with the 
little red houses of the peasants (Khas); one sees die gliscraing 
waters of the Bagmati, the dark serried rows of houses of those 
irivecctace towniweller^p the Newars, and here and there a 
Rina palace in its pseudo^!talian style; there may just be time 
to glance at the great srupa of Bodhnith^ as the plane cornpletcs 
its ckcUng* Then the dream is OFer and a few minutes later one 
is fumbling for documents and opening cases under the watch¬ 
ful eyes of ofEcials. 

In another way too this arriyal differed from previous ones, 
for cenain colleagues of mine had reached Kathmandu before 
me: Ptofessot Brough, who was working in the librartes. Dr* 
Bak^, who was making predous collections of Nepalese dancing 
and ritual singing, and Professor Codringcon, who roamed the 
Valley, sdntillating with brilliant reSccdons on the geology, 
botany and archaeology- of the whole Himalayan range. 1 played 
my parr in these exertions, pacing the streets of Kathmandu and 
PStan, noting angles and distances, so that gradually these 
maz}' towns took shape on paper, and temples and shrines of 
interest, once noted and photographed, could w'ith cerraintj' be 
found again. For aU of us in various wap Nepalese life and 
culture gained in clarity and interest* 

It was in this setting that my plans for a long journey through 
the Tibetan (fric^fi4l) regions of western Nepal took final form* 1 
had worked out a general plan before leaving London; thus 
Panv-a Pasang Slicrpa, who had accompanied me to England 
after our lasr journey through eastern Nepal in i954t l^d now 
come by sea to Bombay^ bringing cpur camping equipment, 
mouncain-cloihes and other essenti^ stores* He had arrived in 
Kaihtnandu the day before me, having left: the bulk of this 
lug^ge in Banaras, where it could be collecred at the outset of 
ciur journey* 

Our general plan was conditioned by the w-eathcTj for wc 
would have to visit the districts of interest to us on the souchem 
side of the main Himalayan range between March and May 
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before the monsoon gainctl force. Tlicn we coulrl conven,ieiitly 
cnos^ over to the northem side and continue to travel there ttndl 
September^ for the high moiintains would ward off the siorm- 
clouds and ix would be warm enough to cross the higher passes^ 
of which I ^umated fifteen between 17^000 and zOpOoo feet- 
Then in September we would cross back into the low'er southern 
valleys and tecum to Kadimandu, I proposed to start in the far 
west of the country and the only oonvenfent way of doing this 
would be to return to India and go round by rail to some suit¬ 
able starting-point on the Indian-Ncpalcse frontier^ It is quite 
imptacticablc ro attempt to travel westwards across Nepal be¬ 
yond the Dhaulagiri massif during winter and spring, unless 
one keeps so far to the south that nothing would be gained 
except extra weeks of travel through regions of no primary in¬ 
terest to us. Thus knowing we would have to return to India, 
wc left most of the luggage in BanaraSi for great as die distance 
may appear on the map^ we could rely on getting from Kith- 
mandu to any point on the Indian frontier in a matter of days 
(sre mapsp pp* 302-j). Except for a few ^htirt stretches in the 
Nepal Valley and for the motorable crack that has recently been 
constructed to connect it with the Indian frontier, there is no 
road in our smse of the term throughout d-ie length and breadth 
of Nepal. There are iust mountam-paths, which are sometiaies 
suitable for pack-animals, but more often Only safe enough for 
men. Thus all goods and chattels must be carried either on 
animals or more usually on mcn^s backs. Travel of this kind is 
always troubJesome and far more expensive than any ochet 
method since devised by man. Our striai[ partj' would advance 
at the cost of about five shillings a mile. 

But there were still other problems to be resolved before wc 
need worry about porterage, namely jlesc where we should begin, 
and of whom out part}^ should consist. I decided the first of 
these questions in favour of Nepalganj, for rliis would bring us 
rapidly into the region of the uppcT: Bheri, the area of greatest 
interest to me on the southern side of the main range. The 
other possibility had been Tanakpur in the fjirthese west, which 
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would have enabled m to visit Jumla and Mugu, but then in 
the seven mondis or so at our disposal there would not have 
been time to reaeli the Bheri, This flheri route also appealoj to 
me, as wc sliould be travelling right across Nepal from the 
Indian almost to the Tibetan frontier and it would be of 
special mterest to observe che ethnic and culmral changes on 
the waj^. As for the second problcmt Pasang and T were agreed 
that the partjr should be kept ro a minimum* We would wane 
a general cook-servanr, and Since Pasang was going home to Shar- 
Khiunbu on a brief visit to his we planned that be 

should bring back with him Takki Babu, a Magar who had 
proved himself thoroughly reliable and quite indispensible on 
our travels in eastern Nepal in 1954.^ 1 would have preferred 
to complete the parry with anodier Sherpa, but the Nepalese 
Govemnaent was concerned that I should take a ^student* with 
me from the VaUcy^ who might profit in knowledge from the 
journey. Yet there was no "studEiit" of Tibetan except a young 
Ubrarian Hemtaj Shikya, whom 1 was already employing in 
Kathmandu and Patan ro assist me in the survey of the temples 
and shrines. He was keen to come, but we were doubtful 
whether he would be able to bear with the harsh conditions of 
such a joumej^ A Newar of high caste and town-dweller, he had 
left die Valley only once in his life ro visit a mortastery rhree 
days' journey to the nortli* He had never been in high moun¬ 
tains and had no conception of what was involved* Pasang de¬ 
scribed our coming difficulties as coloiirfully as he could^ but 
Hcmraj was not to be disstiadedn 'Though I die^ 1 shall come 
with you,' he said, and so I had no choice but ro a^ee. Once 
we had started, there could be no turning tack without severely 
disorganizing the whole party . 1 could only promise him that 
if he grew tked, we could arrange for him to return after 
about four months of travel, when we should be within 
range of Pokhata. This is what acmally happcned+ and it 
must be said that Hemtaj exceeded our cjfpectations, for 

^ Thfi Magan ^ one nf the i£v«J races which gQ to make up the pdliucai 
entirf of NepiJ* Sccp.Jti. 
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although hcsufi'cretl nnudi from high altitudCi he inadctiD vun 
laments. 

While he and I continued working together in the Valley, 
making occasional visits to government ofhees to explain future 
plans and arrange for an o ffiiHai travd-lentt, Pasang travelled 
homewards—nine days of walking and clambering—and re¬ 
turned in due course, bringing Takki Babu with him. Jrlow de¬ 
lighted I was to see Takki Babu agdn! (pi. HIc). He looked ex¬ 
tremely dirty after five days of travelling at Pasang s forced pace 
of twenty-five nules a day, but he was soon scrubbed and bathed 
and dressed in some of Pasang's clothes until we cotild buy him 
some of his own On the morrow. He toieiated all this without 
protest for he knew there was no work for him to do |tist then, 
but it was all but impossible to work such a change on him 
while we were in the mountains. When one is carrying wtxxt 
and water, attending to fires and blackened pots, it is useless to 
put on clean clothes, he would argue. We had a suit of good 
Nepali clothes made for him in warm flannel, bin he would 
scarcely ever wear them and at the end of our travels they still 
looked quite new. With Pasang's connivance he bought shirts 
and Qousers of the cheapest matenal and wore them until they 
were rags. To keep himsdf warm he bought a large coarse 
blanket, which he would wrap round himself wheal work was 
finished for the day, Takki Babu is the toughest man I have 
ever met- Small of build but of unexpected strength, seemingly 
quite inexhaustible and totally indifferent to whatever load was 
on his back, he seemed impervious to cold and unmindful of 
hardship. His real name is Lalita Bahadur, Takki Babu, Takki s 
Dad', being a mere nickname, by which he has been known 
since his first child, a daughter, was bom. He is about forty 
years old and now has five other children- During hiS long 
absence with us, his wife and family would continue to cafe for 
his fields and livestock. While depending entirely on Pasang 
for his orders, he used to sho w m return the responsible concern 
of an elder brother, and on the few occasions when tmda stress 
of our difiiculties Pasang and 1 fell into serious dispute, the 
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mosc concerned wss always Takki Babu. who would shed rears 
and beg us to make peace, aising his hands to me in supplication. 


Through India 

By now it was die begmning of Match and time for us to 
start. While Pasang. HemraJ and Takki Babu travelled overland 
to Banatas, I went to Pokhata by aeioplane, in order to visit the 
lady-doctors them. During the months ahead their hospital 
would be our ucarest place of refuge in the event of any diffi- 
culry. When we reached the upper Bheri and later crossed into 
Dolpo, we would be about (bur weeks journey away from ditm 
and thereafter the distance would become progressively less. 
Also I wanted to ask them to receive a mad-bag on my behalf, 
which we would be able to collect when we reached Tukchi 
early in July. I left on the motning of Mardi 6th and readied 
Pokhara in an hour representing ten days of mountain-travel." 
Pokhara is the chief town of No. 3 District West and because of 
its aerodrome it is fast becoming second in importance to 
Kathmandu. But it is still only a large village with a huaa r of 
open shops of Indian style ^ong its main street. Wheeled 
vehicles have scarcely made their appearance; there is just one 
horse-drawn cart wliich I sliared with a fellow-passenger fmm 
the aerodrome to the village, and also one jeep of which I heard 
So short was my time, that I saw too little of this delight¬ 
ful valley, which appears rather like a small replica of the Valley 
of Nepal. But die high mountains are hi closer and to the 
iiorth one can see the whole range of Annapurna, beyond which 
lies the land of Nye-shang (Manangbhot) which we would be 

visiting m due course. I drove to die hospital at the northern 
end of the town. 

The hospital buildings consist of Nissen huts and the medical 


“■niii rmitt KaiWidu-Pnkl«rj.ahairava aiJ th, onr eutwaftk Kath 
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Staff Jives in little huts of straw, fbr the Brahman wlio owns the 
land on which they live, refuses to allow them to erect per¬ 
manent buildings for fear that he should somehow Jose his 
right of ownership. What a noble band of Irish and Scottish 
women they are F Their work is essentiatly a religious mission 
and only their faith can sustain them in face of the difEoildes 
chej' arc always encountering. Eicept by their example they do 
not attempt to propagate Chnstianiiy, for this would bring 
official sancdons to bear against them and their medical work 
would become impossible. The senior members of the group 
are Dr. O^Hanlon and Miss Steele, who started a dispensary and 
hospital at Nautanwa on the Indian frontier in the days when 
Nepal was closed to Westerners. After the ncvolurion and the 
proclamation of 'democracy' in 1950 they were free to enter 
the country and so travellEd over the foot-hills to Pokhara, 
where they have succeeded in establishing one of the most 
active hospitals in Nepal. Not only do they work in the surgery 
and wards but they go out on long journeys into the mountains, 
whenever villagers ask for their help. 

Tliey lent me a hut for the night and entertained me most 
pleasantly, recalling the visits of former travellers, many of 
whom were known to me. 1 took I^ve the following morning 
filled with deep feelings of respect for all they were doing. The 
plane brought me to Bhaiiava just inside the Nepalese frontier 
and a few miles from the Indian rail-head at Nautanwa. 
Pasang and the others would be tiavellii^ from R.^nJrat [q 
G orakhpur, where I had arranged to meet them, $0 that we could 
travel together to Ncpalganj (map, p. jo2). Since their journey 
was slower than mine, I had time to visit Lurabini, the birth¬ 
place of ^ikyamtini about fifteen miles distant from Bhairava, 
and afterwards Kusinagara (modem Kasia), the place of his 
death, some forty miles cast of Gorakhpur. At both places 
work wais in piogress providing rest-houses and shelters for the 
vast crowds expected later in the year for his 2,500th anniver¬ 
sary; thus there was little of die tranquillity which one would 
properly associate with these sites. 
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On the evening of March 11 th 1 met Pasang, Hemrij and 
Takki Babu in Gorakhpur togetlier with about 600 Jb. of lug¬ 
gage amidst all the confusion which is typical of Indian railway 
stations. Having transferred everything to rhe night train to 
Gonda, where we would change for Nepalganj, we went to 
have a meal and hear each ochtt's news, while waiting for the 
train to start. Hcmraj was pleased to have visited Sar^ch, the 
sire whete ^kyamuni first preached the Buddhist doctrine on 
the oucskirrs of Banaras, and Takki Babu was impressed with 
the largest city he had ever seen in his life. In the turmoil at 
Banatas station Pasang had lost the wallet contaiinng all the 
keys of our bo^es, but I had another set and my mind was too 
occupied with other niatrers to be displeased for mtse than a 
moment, so he became cheerful again and told me how well he 
had been entertained at Banaras University by our friend 
Padmanabh Jainl, who had been looking after our boxes since 
January', 

The train was slow and reached Gonda too late for our morn¬ 
ing counectioii, leaving us on a hot, dusiy station with several 
hours to wait for the next train. We took a cycle-rickshaw and 
went to the bazaar in search of beer, impelled by the thought 
that we would see none for seven mondi to come. We found 
two bottles at last and returned triumphantly to the station 
restaurant to consume them with the meal we had urdered. 
Since India's narional railways must officially disapprove of the 
consuming of alcohol, a specbl table was arranged for us out¬ 
side the restaurant in a concealed comer of the platform. All 
these efforts however were wasted, for the beer was vile. At kst 
we were in the min again, travelling uneventfully fw the rest 
of the day. It was already quite dark when we descended at the 
station of Nepalganj Hoad about 100 yards from the Nepalese 
frontier and three miles from the town of Nepllganj. It was 
too late K» reach the town at that hour, so we established our¬ 
selves for the night in the sution waiting-room. An attendant 
brought us some tea with cakes of unlevcned bread (diapatis) 
and curried vegetables. Our spirits were very high; Takki Babu 
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cbii«d while Pasang played his mouth-organ and Hemrtj 
clapped his hands. We were nearing the end of all the ttouhle^ 
some prelitninarics and longed ED be advancing freely on Our own 
feet. 


NepalganJ 

The neat morning after the usual bargaining we sec out 
towards Neptiganj in three tangas (small horse-drawn carts 
with scats facing fore and aft). Having produced our passports 
at the Indian frontier-post and the ctaveL-letier of the Ncpaltse 
Government at the Nepalese post, we rejoiced to be once mote 
in Nepal. But we were still on the pUiii, less chan 500 feet 
above sea-level; the first low range of Himalayan foothilU 
stretched along the sky-line about twenty-five miles ahead. We 
would have to pass over these and over the mountains beyond, 
ascending valleys ever high and higher until we would cross the 
great ranges of 20,000 feet and horn the heights of the remote 
land of Ekdpo see beyond to the vast upland plains of Tibet. 

We reached the town and went first of all to pay our respects 
to the Bara Hakim, rhe chief official, who proved to be a 
charming young Nepalese gentleman. He received us in a roonr 
furnished in Victorian style and we learned that his home was 
in Shar-KKumbu, so that he and Pasang knew many people in 
common. We then made our way to the ‘hotel*, whete we 
rhought we might stay. This was of course sheer folly, as we 
might well have known. Very small, with a ladder leading up to 
a top room which was offered to us, it stood right in the middle 
of the bazaar. Swarms of flies began to encircle us. To the 
annoyarce of the impadent tanga-drivers, we returned to the 
Baia Hakim and asked his advice, as we should have dfinc in the 
first place. He very kindly lent us a kind of thatched cottage, 
which stood empty in his grounds, and there we camped most 
convuiiendy during the tltree days we spent in Nepslganj, 

Once settled, we set about supplementing our supplies for 
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the seven months ahead- The bulk of these ^eady reposed in 
the boxes chat accordpanicd usp but ivc still needed such i tems as 
sugar and soap, pamfiin and mechylaced spirit, pots and pans, 
an urnbreUaj tins of milk and packets of cea, supplies of rice 
and Sour. Also 1 had to obtain large quantities of coin^ hath 
Indian and Nepalese, for notes would be of very Jimited use in 
the mouncatiii. This added appreciably m the fl^eight of our 
loads^ 


Problems of Porterage 

The odier niain task was to find men to cany our things- At 
first there was some talk of horses, but we learned that these 
vvouJd set U5 out on a circuitous routCp whereas I wanted to make 
direct for Jijarkoc [map, p. 295). We went to the coolie-depdt, a 
long shelter just to the north of the enwn, and made knaw'ci our 
requirements. At first there seemed no hope^ for we met only 
with blank refusalOn a second visic one ^^an showed interest 
and suggested forty Indian rupees per man-load of one maund 
(80 lb.) from NepSlganj to Jajarkon If we were willing co pay 
this ratei he said, nine men could soon be found. I estimated 
eight days for che journe^^ and this was a large sum to demand, 
but we accepted ic. realiring tliac otherwise no one would come 
with us. The only European who had preceded me through 
Nepfllganj was the Swiss geologist, Dr. Toni Hagen, and he had 
bcought his own porters from Karhinandu, Thus the men with 
whom we were dealing, were totally unaccuscomed to travellers 
like os; their normal work consisted in canydng loads of 
chandise between NcpSlganj and Sallyatia. Although 1 had not 
yet realized it, we were at odds with one another from che 
start. I assumed tiiac we would be paying them a high wage for 
travel on our terms, namely stopping and camping where we 
pleased, whereas they supposed that they were carrying the goods 
of some helpless sn^nger. who parted readily with his money 
and would be quite concent to come along with them at their 
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plca^ure^. Oux only ^tcrmdvti wouJd have been to dday in 
Nepalganj until some one appeared willing to discuss other 
terms, but we were anxious to be on our way as soon as possible 
and to leave this town which now palled upon us. The ocjtr 
morning nine men duly arrived, wanting to see rheir loads. 
Thej^ insisted on nine exact matmds, so Pasang borrowed a 
large pair of scales from the bazaar and we set to work appor- 
lioning things accordingly. It was all absurdly troublesome, bur 
at last the job was done with just 40 lb. left over for Takki Babu 
m cany, Tlxey agreed to scan the following morning, but seeing 
us replace our camp-beds and other items for use that night 
they suspected that we would ^tamper' with the loads and said 
they would wanr to weigh everj^thing again in the rnoming. 
We consented resignedly to this condition and continued hope¬ 
fully wicli our shopping and preparations, which mcluded the 
successful cooking of two loaves of bread in our lirrle tin oven* 

Coolies are notoriously late in starting, but on this occasion 
our worst erpcctaticins were surpassed. The men arrived soon 
after ten and having re weighed idle loads to their satisfaction, 
w€ left the bazaar by midday, thinking that at last we were on 
our way. But w e found ourselves dumped at the coolic-depoi, 
where they informed us chat they still had some shopping to do. 
In an attempt to minimize the delay Pasang accompani^ them 
and at their request added another ten rupees all round to the 
ten they had each been given in advance. They returned after 
two and a half hours. There followed more discussion. Then 
tw'o of them disappeared again. We finally left at 4 p.m. and 
walked for two hours; by then it was already bee for setting up 
camp and we had one of those troublesome eveningSp wHct 
darkness overtakes one too soon. The cooties expected us to 
sleep with them on the straw of a Uttie way-side shelter and 
watched us erecting tents widi wonder and alarm, for we were 
'tampering' with die loads once mote. 

That night the heavens opened upon us and out cents snained 
and shook in die midst of thunder, lightning and driving rain. 
The coolies came unasked to our assistance and saved some of 
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our boxes from a dienching by carrying them back id die slidi:ct. 
All tliis delayed our departure in che mornings bur we were 
away by ten and after more crouble with the loads and with a 
leaking paraffin tin, we began to make good headway. We 
passed through Chat^ Village where the people are T'hanis by 
race i^pli, and m the aftcttiooTi crossed a delightfiilly wartn 
stream^ the Dimdaw^ where we were able to bather all seined 
well at last. We halted soon after Eve just gn the outskirts of 
hhargawlr VElage and the evening was well otganizedH The 
foothills wi^e now just before us and on the morrow we should 
be making our Erst ascent. 

Sleep was disturbed by the coolies, who sang a monotonous 
refrain, and I was awoken at 5 a.m. by shouting and argumenc. 
Pasang called me soon afterwards, for tlie opolies had resolved 
CO abandon tis and return to Nepllganj+ saying that we were 
continually altering the loads and not starting early enough. 
But added that they would come if we paid eighty rupees 
per load for the journey, Wc have always congratulated our¬ 
selves on our man-managementt but on this occasion no argu¬ 
ment was of any avaiL There was no question of bargaining 
afresh and Pasang and Hemrij merely attempted to recall the 
men to the terms of the contract. Some were inclined to stay 
but two excitable ones, who were the main cause of the trouble, 
at last had, their way. Each man handed back to us twenty 
rupees for let it not be thought that they were rogues—and 
they went. Calm returned, the welcome calm of the jungle. We 
put up one of the tents and while Takki Babu prepared a meal, 
Pasang went to End what help there might be in the village! 
He remmed with some buffalo^milh and the news that thac 
were only about five people at home and not one able to serve us 
as porccr. He next turned his atrenrion to the passers-by and we 
agreed co keep secret the rale of our having been abandoned 
□ur former coolies,, lest we should be thought to be hard task- 
masrers. When asked how we had got there, wc said chat wc 
had bfoughr om belongifigs in a bullock-cart which had now 
returned: no one questioned this stor)'. At last we addressed 
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aiir$tlves m 2 sympathi^dc li^ctner* He was a Migir, who had 
been in the army for seven years and seemed oTerjoyed at die 
prospect of being of help to us- Both he and his companion 
prompdy deposited their loads at a house in the viJla^ nearby 
and stayed with us ready to cany two of ours as far as their own 
village of Kurmi, two days' journey ro the norths For the next 
few hours they continued to give supprr to Pasang in his 
appeals to ail who pssed along the tradic. Thus by late after¬ 
noon our numbers were complete and we had agreed on terms 
of four rupees a day. Once more we could raise out eyes with 
cotihdence towards the hills, for tomorrow we wtmld begin to 
ascend them. 

We set out at 6 a.m+; within an hour the open plain was left 
behind and we were advancing in single file along a narrow 
forest-track. Then the ground began to rise. Boulders appeared 
by the way and we heard the sound of a rushing stream. Wheu 
we stopped for a meal two hours later, wc were already in the 
mountains and I remember being surprised and delighted at the 
seemingly magical rapidity of the change. No anxious thought 
for the future disturbed my peace; in retrospect this sesns sur- 
prising* for the journey before us was sure to be difficult and 
tiring even at the most optinuscic appraisals Wc bathed joy¬ 
fully in a rocky pool beneath a tumbling torrent, while Takfci 
Babu cooked rice and curried vegetables and the porters 
squatted around their separate fire, tending their own huge pot 
of rice. Thus invigorated, we continued on our way; climbing 
now^ in earnest, we reachedp soon after midday, the top of the 
first ridge, a more j,ooo feet or so* and turned to look back 
cowards the misty Indian plain. Ahead our view was blocked 
by the next forest-covered ridge, which we would cross the 
following day* The summit of our pss was marked diaracteris- 
tically by a pile of stones in which were stuck sticks with rags 
attached* We descended tbiough the trees to the river below 
(Babai Khola)* waded through it and established a camp on the 
fM bank- One of our potters was accompanied bj' his son, who 
was suffering ftom a poisoned leg. There was a dreadful scicc on 
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his shin and the f<»c and ankle were badly swollen* His fatha 
asked us for medteine and we derided to try our skill at injecting 
penie^in, r supervised and Pasang operaced with seeming suc¬ 
cess, for the next moming the swelling was very much reduced 
and the boj- left happily for his home. 

It was a delightful night with the soothing sound of the river 
and gende hum of insects; we rose gladly in the momiug 
and began the ascent of the ridge that awaited us. Today the 
dimb was appreriahly longer and since there was no water on 
the way, we had to continue to Gurunggloti on the top of 

e ridge 1^4,500 foetj before we could prepare our food. The 
people there were Magars and very friendly to us, esperially 
one old nun who had been a soldier and ome asking ointment 
for his eyes. The next range of foothills lay ahead, and after our 
meal we descended northwards ftom Gutung along a delightful 
^ck where primulas and violets grew in profusion. At the 
bottom of the iTallcy we came to the village of Charchare, look¬ 
ing most prosperous with its well-nourished fields. Yet we 
ooidd obtain nothing but unripe mewais (a meion-hke fruit) 
some sugar^ne to chew. The villagers grow wheat and 
barlej', nee and oats. Vegetables of all kinds would grow, but 
through ignorance they plant far less than they might. We saw 
potatoes, cabbages and tomatoes, but unfortunately for us it 
was far too early in the season. As at Chatar and KhaigawSr the 
people Me Tharus. who so far have been occupying the low 
Iwd, whJe the Magars live cm the mountains. We descended to 
the SKe^ (Jum Khola) where we had our usual bathe and then 
climbed up to Kurmi Village just beyond the crest of the next 
range of bills (about 4,000 feet). It was already dusk, so we paid 
oft ^ hdpets quickly and established ourselves in a thatcl^ 
wtiwiise whi^ ^ put at our disposal by our soldier friend. 
He lived ncMby in a htde one-roomed house of day and thatch 
roged^wtih ^ wife and daughter, his chickens and a 
nw-born calf. Our shelter proved to be his cow-shed, for 
the night fine and lie was conretit to leave his five or sii 
anunals in the open, AH else was scrub-land and terraced 
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fields md there was no room for a rent cicq^r on the mick itself* 
We spent the next day resting while more men were mastered^ 
for only two of chc fooncr parry were free to come ftirthcr with 
ns. Again our medical stipplies were in demands a man with 
swollen feet appeHred^ a woman who had fallen nut of a tree 
and was badly bruised, a man with a cough. The goodw^ill thus 
established was very useful and wr were able to get potatoes and 
eggs and a chicktu. But when we set about making htrad^ we 
discovered to Out cnnsternatiQn that the wire shelves of the oven 
had been left on the banks of the Babai Kholl. Pasang drew 
the village blacksmith into consultation and by evening he had 
cleverly contrived a new set ftorri a broken uinbrelia-frame. 


The Ascent of the Bheri 

The next day» March aand^ we descended from Kurmi to¬ 
wards the Bheri River some four miles below us. At this point it 
flows through a wide valley enclosed bj^ gentle forested slopes* 
It would be a pleasant land to Hve in, but except for Sahre on 
the great hills to the east we saw no sign of human liabicacton. 
From here the Bheri flows north-westwards for thitiy' miles ot 
more to join the Kamali and then these two rivers, uniting as 
the GograT cut through the foothills which we have been 
crossing and flow down ro join the Ganges. By following the 
course of the Bheri northwards we would come to Jfjarkot, 
Tibrikot, Tirakot aud eventually to the southern side of Dolpo. 
The northern side of that land, the highest inliabtted land on 
earth, is drained by the hesdwaiers of the Kamili, sn that these 
two rivers which arc separated at their source by a watershed of 
^0,000 feet, art flnally united in this pleasant valley. Wt estab¬ 
lished ourselves for the night just above the river in one of those 
roughly thatched huts which arc erected for traveUers* The 
place proved to be occupied by fleas, so we put up cents at wliac 
seemed a safe distance aud Pasang began to bread* In 

order to be a success the dough must be prepared in a calm and 
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happy atmosphere, but on this occasion our porters suddenly 
spoiled everything by announcing that they would cake us no 
further unless we pmvided thcmi with food for the rest of die 
journey. This demand was in Sagranr violation of the contract, 
for the high wages we were paying them, covered the cost of 
their food. They were being quite unscttipulous, for they had 
deliberacely not raised the matter in Kurroi. and although they 
knew we had four days' journey befote us. each man had brought 
only enough food for one day. Pasang resisted their demand 
with consequent argument and ill will. They finally agreed to 
come, but he would have to purchase supplies for them on the 
way. for we did not have enough rice to feed them ffoiti our own 
stocks; also we were forced to the compromise of deducting only 
half the cost of this food from their pay. Such heated discussion 
destiOyed the calm of the evening; the dough did not rise and 
the loaves were blackened with smoke. Moreover we discovered 
in the morning that even in the seclusion of our tents we had 
not escaped the notice of the fleas. But that day's matcli by the 
wooded banks of the Bheri was so delightful that all troubles 
were readily fotgotten, and even the blackened loaves tasted 
delicious when we stopped for lunch beside the swirling waters. 
The valley had now turned northwards; it became narrow and 
enclosed and we camped that night on a small gcassy space 
close by the river. 

The following day we left the Bheri temporarily, for it would 
have led us too far northwards, and lutned eastwards up a side 
valley (SI: Dudo Khola), which was wide and terraced for the 
growing of rice. We delayed a long time, while Pasang went in 
search of some of last year's crop for our porters, V'ery few of 
the peasants still had a sufficient surplus for selling, but at las: 
he returned with a bagful, which was shared equally among the 
men. Even when they eat together, each man is expected to 
produce his own ration, which will be poured by mutual agree* 
ment into the enmmoo pot. Now that this problem of food was 
finally sctded, we continued upstream and camped high up 
above the right bank. An unusual event was the appearance of a 
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man hawking hananas and co his great surprise we purchased the 
whole of his stock. The next daj we contuioed cliinbiitg north¬ 
wards out of this vallejr, Jeaving behind us a circle of forest- 
covered hills, which dropped with the neat steps of careful 
terracing to the stream far below. We soon reached the top 
of the Neto Pass (4.500 feet), whence we could see the valley 
of the Bheri below us once more and the misty outlines of 
higher mountains lar ahead. Then we hastened down to 
KahLnikanda Village just below the pass. The people are 
hfagars. all Nepali-speakers, but although Tibet is so dtstant. 
the first sign of some connection appears, for the houses have 
fiat roofs made of clay and strengthened with wooden lathes, 
which gives them a certain Tibetan appearance, flue the 
frames of the doors and windows are still quite Nepalese in 
style. Our efforts to procure eggs and potatoes met with little 
success, for the people took us to be officials and feared that we 
might refuse co pay for what they gave us. One young man 
came to our assistance, however, and pointed out a house where 
we could get honey (pi. 14 ). The old woman there reminded me 
of Cluuccr's 'povre wydwe somdeel stape in age' and Chaimte- 
clccf strutted about her prd. After some persuading and much 
delay while she went to borrow a measure from a neighbour’s 
house, she at last filled one of our large saucepans with honey jn 
exchange for two rupees. It was very dark and tasted deliciously 
of mountain herbs. We continued down by a stream (Marina 
Kholn) and set up camp. 

The following morning we were soon walking again by the 
liigh bank of the Bheri. now a younger and slightly smaller 
river, tossing furiously along its rodqr bed. We were now 
entering the Jajarkot Valley and wetc impressed by its luxurious 
appearance, for the rich red clay was evetywhere overgrown 
with wheat which would be ripe for harvest by the end of 
April. The main villages are Kudu to the south-west. LamTch- 
hine to the south-east, Gharigrama in dir centre and Tatagrama 
towards the north. Further north the fortress-town of Jajarkot. 
which in fonner times must have dominated the whole valley, 
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is poised high above the far bank of the river* We paused in 
Gharigrama m watch the women working a cumbia^ome rc- 
volmg pre$$* from which musEard^ii was oozing. A woman 
approached and begged us ro come and see her son* He laj^ on a 
wooden couch in dieir home; one side of his neck was a great 
running sore and his whole face was swoUcn tn a ghastly 
fkshionp while flics were swarming about him^ His mother said 
chat he had been lying ill for three months. We washed away 
the remains of filthy paper which was stuck to the wound and 
applied Cctavcx ointment and a bandagCp wondering how long 
he would continue to look so cinan^ We also gave him a peni- 
cLilin injection and. hoped that this attention would be su0i- 
CLcnc CO check the infccaon, for we wofuld ncvir see him again. 
In tettEcn his grateful mother sold us some 'black' rke, rhe kind 
that grows without standing in water* Our rice-eating coolies 
comptained of its qualit^'p but Pasang merely reminded them 
that they should have brought dietr own with them. People 
who are used tp rice^ take unwillingly to other foods; even 
Pasang was anxious to prolong its use as far as possible, but we 
were now entering lands where rice becomes increasingly 
cult to culdvarep 

We crossed a deeply eroded scream-hed and made our way 
across the fields in searching heat. Two women were busy 
threshing lentils by driving oxen round in a small circle, thus 
trampling die stalks beneath the animals' feet. We passed 
through Tatagfama and then followed a path high above die 
left bank of the Bheri„ which has enr its course through the flat 
alluvial valley-bed (pi* Ili), Just below Jajarkot ic twists slighdy 
west of north and then rums sharply west* In this dry season 
before the coming of the monsoon great expanses of pallid sand 
lie rereded on one side of the ^rge. We descend^ through 
trees and crossed to the right bank by what was once a fine little 
suspension bridge. A small plaque announces its Scottish origin 
CO the few readers of English who pass this way. We set up 
camp just beyond the bridge in a lonely grassy place with 
|ajarkot on its dominating ridge some i ,ooc feet above us. As 
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iTjgtiai the coolies disuirbeid our sleqs with, their coughing and 
spitting; it was a consoling thought to know that we should be 
rid of diem in die morning. They had been particukrly crouble- 
somc, begging things the whole time and then making our 
reasonable refusals a cause for contention. With so many 
months before us in the mountains, I refused to give them any 
more of the dgaretres brought for Takki Babu and our more 
friendiy helpers. But we remembered to show our thanks to the 
two who had been widi us since we iwere stranded down at 
Khargaiirar, 


The next day, March zyth, we were completely at ptace, 
able to wash clothes and bathe in the river, cook palatable food 
and record notes and photographs. In the evening we climbed 
up to Jajarkot. It must once have been an all but impregnable 
fortress and even now the track is difficult enough. The people 
are mainly Chetris and T'hakuris by caste, all Nepali-spEakcrs, 
and their affairs are controlled by an official [Jilta) appointed 
by the Neplcse Government.^ The higher tank of jutd is held 
by the descendants of the former mler* For j 3 jarkot was once a 
petty Himalayan kingdom, deriving its compamtive wcalA 
from tlie rich soil deposits whidi covet the wide valley below. 
It is like another 'Nepal Valley^ on a far smaller scale. But 
here there are no signs of early culture and the only temple is a 
rather poor affair dedicated to Duxga, who is a recent Gurkha 
importation. The local divinity is Masts, a mountain-god, 
whose cult extends up co Tibrikot (p. ^7) and Rohagaon 

“ The pinblcm of race And caatc m Nqaal u a very pcmiplic^ced aoe. 
CheiTJr derived ftom skr, luhitriya^ the second of the brahinwcaJ cute&H 
suggests onginally the tank of knight. T'hakurit dmvpd ffwi skr* rJidlarj, 
meaning 'deic)''* was originally a nde ddmed by wwitor of Locdly 

rank, spccifiraily rhe Rijpuis. These people of Jljarkoc would therefore be 
ehcocezically of pure Inilian, vh^ Hindu, descent, vaEiani fighters who have 
csiaHisKed a smalt kingddm lot rketnseLv» in the moiiTvcains. Jn faei they 
have iniztmaiTEed In chc past with the earlier inhabitanriT If one may judge 
by fciiurcs, some of die Er^dimafis Still appear as urue Indian types. See dso 
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p. 57). This the for we had heard pf him and alihough 
wt saw no shrine here, we were told that d^ey otisted in the 
villages round ahour. His chief attendants are the Jsftrf 
'ipricsts), who ate possessed by the god during the period 
approaching the full moon, when chep can prophesj^ and sooth¬ 
say, The people told tis that Masta had thus foretold the Gorfcha 
vicECtj- in the wars with the Tibetans in 1788 and 1791 and so 
the soldiers liad brought back among their trophies temple- 
banners and ertimpEts, ccFnch-shellsn ritual vessels and imple¬ 
ments, which are still preserved in Masca^s shrines. We did not 
see them, but presumably those very articles have kept the 
villages mindful of past events^ The spirits of departed 
Brahmans (tiayu) are propitiated as well as those of ancestors 
generally^ The has his equivalent in the ("long- 

eared^ monster) and dreadful stories are told about its doings. 

The Jitts of Jajarkot received us with great friendliness, read 
our official Utter of commendation and undertook to provide us 
with eight porters. But the traders were away that evening and 
there was no foesd m be bought; it was only thanks to Pasang's 
persistence that we were able to obtain some white rice and 
unripe rnewarS at a house on the way down. We liad enough 
wheat-flour for the present and could rely upon buying more 
later on; we also fek justified m opening our stores 1 where we 
had packet-soups, dried fruits and vegetables, tomato purine, 
biscuits and chocolate, all to be mtioned for the months ahead. 

We spent two mote days at this camp and dicn on March 
30thH Good Friday, resumed our travels, assisted by eight 
cheerful T'hakuris* The track followed dose to the river and 
after about one mile of slow progress we came upon a party of 
fishcmicn, busy in tlic water with net and hook. They sold us 
three fishes, wHch Pasang carried on a string sheltering them 
under our umbrella from the fierce rays of the sun* Bur it was 
quite impracricablc to clamber over rocks in this way, so when 
we came to a pleasant little sandal-wood grove about a mile 
further on, we sat down and cooked and ate the fishp which ful¬ 
filled all our expectations and was the one meal of high quality 
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chat we tJyed in seven months, Pasang chougfitfuUy reserved 
some for a cinry in the evening. Oui porters meanwhile dis¬ 
ported diemselves in the river^ show’ing iheir splendid prow^ess. 
We continued liappily for the rest of the day and camped once 
more by the Blieri. 

The foilowing day was a very hatd one, for we were forced 
to climb 4,QO0 feet higher in order to bypass a difficulr section 
of the river. Moreover there was no water tintil we reached the 
far sidct so it was impossible to prepare food until well after 
midday. This is a great hardship for the porters who are 
anxious tn start before 6 a*m. in the expectation of stopping for 
a meal within tliree hours or so, but they bore this without 
undue protest. These T'hakurts were probably the best set of 
men we have evet hads they accepted cheit wages without demur 
and the excra which we gave themi witli thanks; thej^ progressed 
at a steady pace and never gainsaid us in the choosing of a sice 
for our halts. By evening we had reached the Bheri again and on 
che morrow w^e crossed to the left hank and passed the juncrion 
of the Sama Khola. After a hot and tiring day we camped be¬ 
latedly in the middle of Gusalkhola Village, where a European 
had never been seen before and wondering crowds sutrotuid^ 
us. This was Easter Sunday. 

Monday was a pleasant day for the sky was slightly overcast 
and the track followed the river fairly closely. From new^ on 
the flheri began to change^ The slopes became steeper and the 
trees less dense. Euphorbia was abundant There were the large 
pink blooms of Bawiinid the ychow blossom of 

Coffalpinia sfptana and most delightful of all, tilt deef>-rtd 
combs of the leafless cotal etcc {EfythftnasuhiTiisa)^ which gleamed 
against the blue of the sky above and the milky green of the 
river below. 

h began to ram as we approached Tadlon^ which delayed the 
potters who all cook shelter^ Meanwhile Pasang and I hastened 
ahead to investigate the poKibilidts for the morrow. From 
Tallon there are two possible routes to Tibeikot; the main one 
continues due north and joins the crack from Jumla whidi we 
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had b«cn adri^ ro follow, while the other continues to ascend 
die Grear Bherl (Thtdi Bheri) seemiVigly direct to Tibrikot* In 
fact it i$ no shoita: for advance is so much i|QweT< but the idea 
of keeping to this river attracted me- When we had asked about 
it in jSjarkQt, we had been told that ottr porters would fall 
from the rocks and that no one in his senses would follow such 
a route* It was certain that our T'hakuris would not go that 
way^ and if wc wanted to do so, we would have to find other 
men. So in Tallon we tried to pursue enquiries. We learned 
however that a villager had recently died and all the responsible 
men of the community were engaged in cremating his body far 
away down by the river. A decision was urgent, for it was already 
late and by the time the porters Caught us up^ we had to know 
which of the two tracks we intended to take^ the one towards 
Aulgurta and the north or tlie one dowi'n to the river and across 
to Ana- Just then a responsiblE-kKjhing peasant appeared and 
we put our problem to him* He was a man of GoeSm, he said,^ 
and was just now on his way to Ana. He liad been to Tibtikot 
many times by the river-route and could easily find eight men 
w'llling to go with us. What were the wages? Two Indian 
rupes a day* That was agreeablep he said* 

While Pasang waited for our porcerSp I went on to Ana with 
Takki Babu as escort and this stranger as guide. We crossed 
the Bheri in gathering dusk and drizzling min by a slippery 
bridge of naturai rock and hastened along the muddy crack into 
the village, where with the stranger's assistance we settled in an 
empty shed. By the cinie we had procured wood and water and 
made rca, Pa$ang and the porters arrived. It was now dark and 
pouring with caJn; our little shed was chaos for a while, but otir 
lamps were lighted, cvetj^one served with tea, a cent rrccted 
outsidei and cakes of bread were cnokedn Except in such difii- 
culc drcumscanccsK these T'hakims would not have consented 
to cat food cooked on the fire which we were using, but far 
from complaining at anything whatsoever, dicy were in the best 
of humour. We explained our changed plans and gave them 
their full bonus. By the rime 1 awoke next mcKming they were 
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gone. I was sorry to see them no more. Takki Babu brought tea 
to the tent and it seemed pJeasantly luiiinous rot to have to rise 
forthwith dismantle bed and abode in haste. It had been 
too dark aiid wet the previous evening to survey even out imme¬ 
diate surroundings, so when I drew back the tent-flaps it came 
as a surprise to find three women seated on the open v«anda of 
their house a few yards away, calmly passing a short pipe from 
one to the other and cpiietly watdiing the show, 1 let fall the 
flaps, set the camera and emerged oocc more, this time caking 
them by surprise (pi. IJa), The houses are in the form of sturdy 
sViacks, built of stone with an upper storey of wood and roofed 
with thatch. We found ourselves right in the centre of twenty 
such dwellings. They art grouped together just above the tight 
bank of the Bheri, which flows now at about 5,000 feet above 
sea-level. The largtt neighbouring village of Gotam stands on 
the mountain-side two miles to the south and about 1,000 feet 
higher. There are Btahmans. T'hakutis and also people of a 
nondescript mnccd type, presumably part Magar, part plains- 
folk who have gradually penetrated up the valleys. By caste they 
are tarki ('leathcr-wtirkers') and kSwi ('blacksmiths ), but these 
are mete labeb indicating no more than baseness of birth. In no 
way are they a depressed people, for the land they occupy is 
very rich. They grow wheat in the spring, and after an early 
harvest they flood the terraces and plant out the rice. In summer 
they harvest the maize which is dieir staple food and in the late 
autumn their buckwheat. They have few cattle and so rriy 
mainly on seed-od. We saw no shrine in their village hut they 
acknowledge the existence of Masia and of lesser beings known 
as uMfl, gHpta. (itra and saikamn, thought they were very vague 
about them all. simply adding that milk and incense sliould be 
offered to them thrice a year at a full-moon season. These 
villagers were always amiis^ when we asked about their gods, 
answering light-heartedly as though the question were of little 
moment and turning die conversation to other more practical 
subjects. How different from Tibetans 1 
The headman, a Brahman, let us have some milk, and asarki 
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woman sold u$ eggs which proved to be half-h^tdied. Pasang 
bought more hone)” and a supply of wheat, which Takhi Babu 
turned into flour at the water-mill. We eapected to delay one 
day while cmr would-be helpers got ready for the joumeyi but 
excuses were made and we had to wait yet another* We con¬ 
tinued CO stay in the middle of the village, although from 
moining until evening flies swarmed over everything. NeveitJie- 
Jess it was not worth whiJc organising the removal of all our 
loads CO a site outside the village* I wandered afield raking 
bread and chocobce in my knapsack. The coral tree (Irythrind 
still bloomed and evttywhere were olive trees (Oh& 
cuspidata) and huge clumps of euphorbia. The Himabyan musk 
rose (ikiJ4 irwnwtti) was nor in bloom, but Sc- John's w'ort and 
JUinwardtia were covered in ycUow flowers and Wixtd^ 

ferdia Jrutko^a in small clusters of red blossom. The barberry 
bashes {B^htris were hanging with sprays of purple 

berries and CoififMfeia eppositi^ii^ with dose dusters of catkins. 
There ate little strawbetry plants (Fragixria indiid), yellow 
anaphalis and little pink blooms of CUnopodium 

I met Takki Babu on his way back from cutting wood- We 
returned together and set about baking bread with some of the 
flour he had ground the evening before. Bread-making always 
seemed to him fat too oomplicared a process, for he comes from 
a land where people eat rice. He shook his head and said; "Who 
could car it, when it takes so long to tnske?' 

We left on the third morning, April 5th, with a Bmhinan, a 
T'hakuri and six low^niaste porters making up a complctnent of 
eight* Having followed the oxirsc of the Bhcri for about three 
hours, we halted for a medi only to discover that the bag con- 
caining all our cutlery had been left behind* Takki Babu was 
momentarily quite disconsobte^ then he resolutely set out on 
the journey back, while wc cooked and ate as best we could and 
waitecL He returned hungry and happy three bouts later, bear¬ 
ing the missing bag, and having coveted the distance unladen in 
just half the time* He had found the children of Ana sitting in 
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ther dust, playing gleefully with Our spoons and (oiks* When 
Takki Babu had finished his meal, wc condnued on our way^ 
The rack kept very close to the river; we passed below Janira 
Village and camped beyond it on the river-bank. 

It was on the neict day, as the route turned eastwardsn that 
the first diSctilties appeared- The valley had now become a 
narrow gorge and the crack a series of rodc-clinihs. By British 
mouncaineering standards the route might have been graded 
inodtrusAy and certainly Gcposii^ but it must be rcmcdi- 

bered that our porters were dimhing wicli So lb. on their backs 
and five of their loads were in the form of bulky boxes. Their 
performance was truly amazing. Pasang and 1 assisted them 
with a hand from above now and then, but they showed no 
appredarion for this help and would doubdess have managed 
juntas weU without it. They spumed rhe proffered nylcm tope, 
but suggested that now we had seen the route, we might per¬ 
haps pay them an extra Nepalese rupee a day, to which wc 
really agreed. They complained that their feet were being 
conit but it must not be thought chai they were bleeding, for 
never was skin so thick. It splits to a depth of a quarter of an 
inch and blood is still not drawn. They carry sandals of plaited 
grass, but seldom wear them and never where the route is diffi¬ 
cult. They ware surprisKi rhat our U*ts should hold so well, 
but then they know' nothing of vihrum soles and tTkouni nails. 
Wc passed below Shimi and looked down upon the juncrion of 
the Bheri and the Thuli Bheri (^Great Bhcri')^ It w^s a long 
and tiring day, for hairing places had become rare in the gcjrge* 
We came ercntually to a botUder-screwn bank and established 
oursclva under some large overhanging mcks. The night was 
hot and oppressive with blood-sucking insects on the prowL 
We were now anridst cedars and pines, where we could use the 
rc$inoiis wood as flares and so save our paiaJhn, 

We followed the left bank all the next day until wt came to 
a bridge about two miles below Paling * This provides a choice 
of routes and so after conferring with the potters we decided 
on the more difficult but shorter route along the right bank- 
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We camped that night an a delightful site just opposire PMang 
Village, Ac this point two cributan^ poured into our rivet 
from the south and the south-east; a snow-dad peah (Sh 
17,685 feec) dosed the view up the south-eastern gorge. 
Bouldjers lay all around and careless monkeys sent stones 
hurtling down fram die crumbling crags above- We chased 
them off with shouts and cleared spaces large enough for the 
two tents. The porters slept in a nearby cave« 

From this point die track becomes difficult again but by 
compensation fantastically bcauiifiil. Euphorbia grows from the 
rocks. There are little trees with eopper-coloiired foliage (Ohis 
dUftralir) and others with the leaves at the end of their branches 
turned redi so that from a distance they appear as great red 
flowers integtrrima). Fig-trets (f irtu palmata) grow no 

higher than bushes and the olives ^Olea fRipiArra), so cammon at 
Ana, have beccroe noticeabiy srnalltr. We clambered On along 
the gorge, forded rwo streams and found ourselves at last below 
Tibrikoc. Hcte the river has cut its way through a bed of com- 
[pressed stones hardened into coarse cemctLC, which towered like 
a great wall fifty feet above u$. A crack led out of this abyss up 
CO terraced fieli^ and high above we could just sec the tops of 
temple-flags. We ascended a steep path to the village and went 
at once to find the headman. He was friendly from the first and 
offered to help us in any way passible, so long as we pid for 
what we received^ We have heard this condidoct stated so often, 
chat we can only conclude that many who travel with guvern- 
ment sanction seek to press the villagers into supplying their 
needs free of charge. He suggested we should stay up by the 
temple, but it was a bleak and waterless place, so we descended 
to the stream that flows down from the north and set up our 
camp not for from the bridge over which passes the Jumla track. 
When we came to pay off the potters, they refused to accept 
paper money. It was the first rime that this had occurred. We 
wanted to conserve our stocks of coin and so refused to give in to 
them, for we knew that the headman of TibrikoE would accept 
notes from us- We finally agreed on a comptomise of half coin 
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and half papcTi but th^y were so discansolatCt that 1 ever after¬ 
wards rcgrerced our Emuiess, for rhey had come with tis valiently* 
I had broughc less chan i.ooo rupees in coin and co be con¬ 
fident with regard to the months ahead We needed quite four 
rimes as much. Because of the undue weight I risked the chance 
of linding someone who wanted paper-money and would ex¬ 
change ic for coins. In the evenc I was justified, but ac rhis stage 
of the joiirncy we were very uncertain about the fiutUTC. If no one 
wanted paper later on, we would be in a hopeless plight and I 
remember my anxietj.' when these men posed the problcin in this 
cogent form* They were in fact the last of our helpers to receive 
paper monty, 

TlBRiKOTt a village of some fifty houses, stands at about 
7,000—8,000 feet and represents the limit of ^Hindu^ penrtra- 
don* The lading farnilies are Btahuians and Chetris with die 
Chetti sub-caste of Gosaingiri, all of whom live in an upper 
section of the village. The Jiirii and jt™i live below the summit 
of the tcmpk-hill and this is presumably the older part, foe 
where the temple now stands there was certainly a fort in for¬ 
mer times (pL Vt)i The temple was commended to us as being 
a "govEmment temple' and that defines it well enough. Having 
destroyed the fort, the Gorkhas presumably built this temple 
in its place. It is dedicated to the goddess Tripura-simdarTH 
ivhose image is attended night and morning by Brahman 
pw;irij (shniie-artendancs)* The walls of die inner shrine are 
crudely painted and filkyamuni appears in miniature rubbing 
shoulders with the Hindu gods, Nil-kan^, NarS)^ and 
Bhairav* It is significant chat rhe low castes and not die Brah¬ 
mans and Chetris live fust below this tcrriple, for one may pre¬ 
sume that dicy were the original inhabitants, when Tibrikot 
was still a petty kingdom- Moreover they are not really 
'Hindu' at all Tbeir gods are Masca and Jakri Babiro, whose 
shrines are down by the bridge dose to the Jumla track. In one 
shrine there ore just sticks with rags attached. Outside there 
arc roughly carved poles arranged in sets^ The central set con- 
srits of a tall flag-pke with four meditun-iength poles arid one 
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shore one all bound togecher. The s«s co cichrr side consist of 
one longi^h pole, mo medium ones and one shent one* The 
other shrine contains a laige flat stone and by its side a cairn- 
like snuemre which is hollow and open to the lasc with the 
usual rags hung inside* It is guarded at the entrance by three 
roughly carved wooden effigies of grotesque human shape (pi. 
IV), These are known as dhmiliya or dok^p^ and they weft de¬ 
scribed by the villagers as protectors from harm of all kinds** 
Similar effigies are set up ail ovf^ the village^ on house-top^ on 
wails, in pathways and in fields^ but no one had any precise 
information to give about them (pi. Va). They are an estab¬ 
lished custom and that is enough. The headman, an onhodojc 
Brahman, had none on his toof-ropj and Spoke of them slight¬ 
ingly, but other Brahmans and Chetris certainly had them on 
theirs. Masta and Babiro have two attendants of jarii caste and 
also one from among the ^din^rri. This lartet caste also has its 
own shrine* a small stone temple beneath a pipul tree just about 
halT^way between the upper-ca^te and the low-caste quarters. 
It is dedicated to Bhairav-nlth* In the place of an image there 
i$ a small heap of large black pebbles and lumps of rock- 
crystal, surmounted by the usual sticks widi bells attached- 

There is no doubt that Masta and Eabiro represent indigenous 
beliefs, while Tripura-sundari and flhaitav-nath are in a sense 
foreigners; yet local tradition maintains thar their cult too was 
established in pe-Gorkha times. The villagers rold us how a 
former ^king^ of Tibrikoi: had one day been cold bf his servants 
of a mitaculous doubling of the rice they were thrashing. Ten 
seers of rice-crop should after thrashing produce five seers of 
grain, but to theit wonderment there were found to be reu to 
every ten. As this miracle was repeated persistently* the king 
ordered that rhe ground tUcre should be dug up* When this was 
done, they discovered images of Tripiira-sundari and eight at* 
tendani goddesses* Thus they built a temple for these images 
in the fort* and when the fort was destroyed the cult still con- 

* nay be the same wprd Tibctm fdc it ti pnMiciinccd in 

the atid has the nwniEig of 'oppoocr 
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tiimed. As for the cult of Bhairava, it is rebted that the viUagers 
had dr^dful dreams, in which fearful beasts and moasrers 
appeared cq them. They codsullcd the jakn (prcsiimahly 
Babiro^S attendant)^ who said that Bhairava required to be 
placated and thej^ must build him a shrine. This done and a 
Brahman was placed in charge^ Bur since this Brahman was con- 
rinualljf inEkccd with misformne, it was concluded char this 
caste was displeasing to the god^ so a member of the ^sdirs^iri 
was appointed instead and alj has been well ever since. 

One may regard these StJorieS as mere excuses made by the 
later arrivals for the importing of their gods. The whole area, 
through which we have passed so k treated officially (in 
government publications) as being Hindu, but the only Hindu 
shrines We have seen are the small Durgi shrine at jSjarkot and 
these two temples at Tibrilcor. Motcover w^e have followed a 
river-route where one might eJtpect to find Hindu peiietration. 
Yet even in these villages the old moontain-gods, Babiro and 
Masta, hold sway. Up on the mountains dwell the Magars and 
one will find there scarcely a trace of Hindu religion. In no 
real sense can one refer ro these people generally as Hindu, 
The Brahmans and Chetris may be properly caBcd $□* but they 
are only a small minrority. One becomes acutely aware of the 
absence of Hindu adture on this southern, side of the main 
range in contrast with the all-pervading Tibetan culmre to the 
north. 

Tibrikot giv® an impression of importance quite our of rcla- 
rion to its actual sizCp for it is a great trading centre^ It occupies 
a dominant position on the trader-route from Jumla ro the 
upper flheri* which is the main ease-west route through western 
Nepal- Ic also links the Tibetan regions of the north with the 
valleys to the souths through which we have passed. During the 
summer months the pass north of Tibrikot is open; wnol and 
salt, traded from DoJpo still further north, arc brought over by 
the men of Pungmo (SI: Pudamigion) and ejfchanged for the 
grain of the Gotira V’^ailey, of which the chief villagers of 
Tibrikot and Tichu-^rong buy up large stocks. Rice, wheat and 
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maize grow on the terrsced slopes below Tfhrikot. but the 
cultivable land is very limited. 

We left on the third mornings April iith, together with 
eight fresh porters, arranged for us by the hesdman. He had 
been itid^t helpful, providing us with rice and dtiaal and milk. 
He came to see us off at the village-gate, expressing the wish 
that we should meet again in this life and if not, that we should 
at least remember well of one another (pL Vli), We descended 
eastwards fromTibrikot, crossed the flheti and continued along 
its left bank. The character of the valley changed pcfccpdblj% 
temuiding me of rhe Chandra Gorge on ihe i/i'ay tp Spiti. 
There were now' few trees, chiefly stunted olives and pines. 
Sexjn junipers appeared and the river returned to its tocky bed. 
Looking back, we saw two shepherd-boys resting on the bank 
while their goats nibbled the short coarse grass. About six 
miles along the route we took a right-^hand fork and foUow^ed a 
stnallet track leading over a rise and iDurvd to Motiptir Village. 
On the top of the ridge were two cairns for the mountain-gods 
with the normal opening to the east for offtringSt which consist 
of incense in the form of smouldering juniper and o-n some 
occasions cLEsHes of blood and milk. The view back to the west 
is stupendous for it is ringed by a whole range of snow- 
peaks (ph Vlij)* In Moripur there are temples to Masca and 
Babiro and we noticed a small 'protector" on one of die house¬ 
tops. 

Pasang and I hastened ahead of the porters and suddenly 
came face to face with a small party of T'hakuris, consisring of 
three men and a little girh who foUowed the others sobbing. 
We stopped to ask them where they were going and why the 
child was cxj'ing; she ar once sat down in the middle of the 
track and mcsaned in a most piriable way (ph VTIt). We learned 
that she was being taken by her father and the bridegroom, a 
man of twenty-four, to her new home in Motipur. T^c men, 
not in the least concerned at her unhappy plight, were anxious 
only to question us about our affairs. Who can speak on this 
matter? The difference in age was far Iks than m other similar 
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cases we met wicli and perhaps this child will up co dis¬ 
cover she has a good husband. 

After another four miles we pissed the jimcdon of the Suli 
Gad, which flows into the Bheri from the north. It is up there 
chat lies the route to the Phoksurodo Lake and beyond to 
Dolpo, We reached Dunyer (SI; Dumihi), where the villagtis 
have buiJt a spadems temple for Eabiro and a tiny one for the 
Hindu goddess SanisvatT; thtrnce we ronrinued another rwo 
miles to Upper Dunyer* where there is a frontier dicct-post. 
We set up camp below the village and inad nor long co await 
our olhcia] visitors, who came aitious to know who we were 
and whither we in tended to go. Our letter ftom the Nepalese 
Government allayed all suspicions and Krishna Kumar, the 
officer in charge, proi'cd a most helpful friends 

Now twenty-seven days since leaving Ncp>aigajij, we were at 
last on the threshold of the lands of Tibetan cnlture. Our real 
travels were in fact about to begin. I planned a visit eastwards 
to the Tarakoc area (Ticha-rong), after which we w^ould return 
to Dunyer and resume the journey northwards* For this we 
would require large stocks of wheat and rice. We also tireded 
btictcr, not for our bread, but foe all our cooking, The alterna¬ 
tive was seed-oil, which is unpalatable to those unacoisiomed 
to it. We had erred in not bringing supplies from England, for 
it was another two months before Tibetan butter became avail¬ 
able to us in unlimiced quatitities, much later in fact than we 
had expected. Except for two chickens and now a third at 
Dunyer* we had liad no meat since w'e started^ But after this w'c 
sought them out no more, for T didiked to see the wretched 
creanire impri^ned under a basket awaidng the deaih ro which 
ir was sentenced—decapiration ai the hands of Takki Babu* 
We might have eaten goat on the same terms, but our part}* 
was too small to jusciiy this slaughter, especially as Hemrij 
would not cat meat at all. The T'hakurls of Dunyer and the 
check-post officials were all vegetarians and we lived well 
enough on the potatoes and eggs and milk, with w*hich 

they supplied ii$. The men would come down ro visit us and 
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tliCT Stand discreetly spinning wool, while they watched our 
strange methods of preparing food. We realized at Dimycr 
for the first time bow tired we were, so we tested for two days* 
occupied with washing cloiheSp writing tip notes, ga^ng at 
maps and checking place-names against local knowledge^ 
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TICHU-RONG AND THE 
PHOKSUMDO LAKE 

Tichu-rong 

t noon on, Saturday, April i4tli, having deposited most of 
■tlour chattels in the headman's house at Dunycr, we crossed 
the bridge below the village and Continued up the Bhcri with 
jtttt two lo<^ men as pottos, Tarakot is only ten miles 
distant, but it was already evening when we saw another bridge 
below us and Taratot beyond on the summit of a ridge. We 
had travelled all the aftetnoon along a rocky gorge, concealed 
from the mountains on either side, but now the valley opeuEd 
once more and we saw other villages besides T^rakot high up 
on the slof^ above. Tarakot itself is known locally simply 
as Dzong, the fort', and doubtless there was such a building 
there originally, where dwelt the 'king’ of this little land of 
Tichu-roiig" (pi. VUI). There are three other villages, all higher 
than Dzong, known as Ba, Tap and Dri-k’ung.'* Dzong, which 
stands at about io,txx3 feet, was the chief of tlicm, because it 
completely dominated the valley at this point. No one could 
have travelled in the past without the gp^ will of its master. 
A community like this, consisting of several separate villages, 
one nf which dominata by its smtegic position, is tj-piol of 
these high Himalayan valleys. Later in our travels we found 
just the same partem at Tshuk (p, 170) and Dzarnizoing (p. 
199), 

We camped that night below Taiakot and rose eager to make 
contact with the fringe of Tibetan culture which we had now 

" 11115 name b uduicwn 10 tlie SI. The Tibeun dassical apcilina b prtb. 
ably meaning' Valley of Fra^nut 

* The Nepali names for thise ttin» villagw ate Sman. Ttipara and Dtiua. 
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mcHmI a UTidc winds round bdow \he fon' and ascends from 
the north-fast, passing through a large white entrance-diocfn 
(pL Vlldj). The chorerii meaning litcrallp 'support for wor¬ 
ship^ (mriodf-ftfn), is the lypical Buddhist monumenti derived 
originaJl]^ from Indian models." In every Buddhist country it 
has developed a distinctive pattern, bur its significance remains 
csseiitially the same. Primaiily a shrinct in which relics were 
enclosed, it came to symbolic universal buddhahoodp Terts* 
rq^rcsenting perfect wisdom^ and images as symbols of buddha- 
fotms* often replace actual relics. Just as the noble aspiration of 
buddhahood is conceived as embracing rhe whole of ejistencci 
so the outward form of the choten is identified in irs different 
parts with the live elements, which represent schematically the 
sum total of phenomenal existence* The square base is identi¬ 
fied with earth, the dome with water, the tapering upper section 
with fire, the lunar crescent with air and the sokt disk with 
space (p, 3^)* The eutrance-choten, known Icxally as "ka-ni 
choten", may nor quite conforni with tliis patrent, for the dome 
is someomes replaced by a double tier, Archiiccritrally it is just 
an enctance-porch conceived as a eboren. It is usually painted 
inside on rhe ceiling and four walls with sets of divinities, te- 
presenting the scliool of Tibetan religion which is practised 
locally. Thus as soon as we entered this Tarakor choten, we 
could identify the local religious practice as the 'Old Sect* 
(myin^Tfia-pa) of Tibetan Buddhism * whose worship centres 
around the * Lotus-Bom' Buddha (Padmasambbiiva). He is an 
historical figure^ who assisted in establishing Buddhism in 
Tibet in the eighth century^ He came to be regarded by his 
followers as the aH-powerfuI manifestatioa of the Great 
Saviour 'Glancing Eye" (dvalefitfivflrrt) and both are held to be 

“ In mast Engliih tnTci-boc^ks the Tibcon weird appeari a* 'chimca'. The 
eld Angb-lndiaii word, n£rtv little used, is dniving wjgimll^ from the 

term ifHjfW. The Singhalcac wi3fd 'da^hi' is also cuiTent in Etigliili. 
bi India and Nepal the word "ctaitya', m eatlp alicmapTe to Jtw/Mj h Com- 
tnonly used. The hrti term km general um a nrkkiobtedty 'stiipa\ for it U 
the correec ongioal Krm and ii nnw u«d by ardueedog»u m lE 4 lrope aqd 
India, 
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of the essence of the Supreme Buddha 'Ad Good* (Sarngnta- 
bhaire). Among Buddhists oidy the' Old Sect’ lias reserrcd this 
name for che supreme buddha-body; thus when we see 'All 
Good' represented in the centre of the ceiling with ‘Glancing 
Eye* on one side and 'Lotus-Bom' on the ocher, we are in no 
doubt about the type of Buddhism represented. Also depicted 
are Horse^Neck a fierce delcnder belongmg to the 

same family as the three trantjuil buddha-fonns. a^ a set of 
five goddesses (Jakint) who are chc transtnitters of mystic 
doctrines and represent the five sacred families into which prac- 
cisets of the doctrine may be divided* On the wesrem wall are 
shown the three great 'saviours' (hodbisattva), who arc in a sense 
the prototypes (litetally 'protectors*, rigs gsmr ^n-po) of the 
three primarj' families: ‘GJorious Gentle One’ (ManjM/rf) of the 
rar^ate-family, ‘Glancing Eye’ (Avalokildvara) of the 
family and ‘Thunderbojt-in-Hand’ {Vajfapmi) of the vajra- 
family. On the eastern wall are rhe three Buddhas of past, 
present and future, 'Light-Maker' {Dlpmkarg), 'Sage of the 
Sakyas (^^afHMfltyand ‘Loving-Kindness’ On the 

northern and southern walls are the Five Buddhas, who are 
heads of the five families, and rhe Buddha Master of Medicine.* 
One sees many smallet chbtens, all clearly Buddhist in in- 
ternion; they are not surmounted with sticks and rags like the 
cairns of the mountain-gods. We climbed up to the village and 
were surprised to find that it consisted of only rwent>-five 
houses or so. These are built of stone with fiat mud rtx)fs and 
arc all surmounted by praycr-fiags. There was no sign here 
of the wooden effigy of a 'dhauliya protector’, die last of which 
wc had noticed at Dunyer- We sought our the house of the 
headman and went to make entjuitics about food-supplies, but 
we were primarily interesred in the villagers themselves. They 

* In dijflHstng (he N^ilican« of Tibrtw divinities one u easily led in m a 
mw of ahstnne incophyrjcil pactmii. which can D(Jy be explained in iwmi 
of a general histnricd *nd religtous study, Midi as I have airnnpied ro give in 
Ituddiift Himalaya, a book whidi for di« feSDtl is fcir mare tcdiuicaj dun the 
pesent one. I must beg thaw teadm, who tetnain dissatislKd with dve brief 
lummarici given bene, totefet to the index cluic. 
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art Magars, but so far dbtani^td as to sptak TibEcan^ wear 
TibcUD clothes and pracrict Tibetan rdigion (pi. IXh). Yet 
so strangeljr perverse is human naturtp that chcjr sJioose to con¬ 
sider themselves of higher caste than the real Tibetans to the 
north, with whom inrermarrtage would be rather scandalous. 
Their staple food is buckwheat* barley and pomroes. The 
wealthier villagers posses® stocks of wheat and rice, which have 
come ftom Gotarn, They rely upon setd-^oil, such litrle butter 
as tliej* use coming from Dolpo. It is sewn up in skins, 
randd and mo$t unpalatable even for cooking* 

An hour of steady climbing brings one to Dri-k'ung a village 
of about fifteen houses. The main temple of all Tichu-rong is 
situated here, so this place k referred to locally as just Gomba 
'the monastery', just as Tirakoc h called the fort. 
The name of the temple itself is Dar-s^i which probably me^^ 
'Spreading Place (of the Doctrine)'. An aitemarive pronuncia- 
lion is Densa and this seems to be the recogni2^ Nep5li form. 
In this rransition area it is very difficult to sott out some of the 
names. There ait often two quite diffErent ones for these places, 
one Nepali and one Tibetan, of which the latter k the more 
intracdbic, fot no Tibe tan-speaker here is siifficientJy educated 
ID give the spelling reUably. A woman unlocked the temple for 
us. which revealed irerif as rather a poor aflair* The waits are 
plain and the floor is just bare earth. The main image is that 
of 'Lotus-Bom' and he is flanked by 'Glorious Gentle One' and 
'Glancing EyeV There is a 'Defenders' Room' {smng-khan^ con¬ 
taining an image of d^tc four-armed 'Great Black' divinity 
(MiifcdiJJd)* who is hideous ro look upon and is Banked by the 
'Lion-Headed' I^inl (j/ngf gi^ng-md) and die 'Raven- 
Headed' one ijjfo-ng In most monasteries there is a 

small separate temple such as this, r^erved for divinities which 
were once hostile to tlie Buddhist doctrine bur have now been 
converted, and coerced into acting as MefendeTs\ The duef 
ones, such as Mahak^j are of Indian origin and had been 
adopted in this way long before Buddhism came to Tibet, but 
the process has continU)^ in Tibetan lands^ for it 15 dcaily a 
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convcnienc way of keeping faich wich etc old gods while 
^knowlcdgijig che supccioritj' of Bmiilhist religion* 

All the iiriagcs at Dri*k‘ur^ Monasroy were new and we 
learned from the keeper of the temple that the whole place had 
been rebuilt jnic five years ago through the enthusiasm of a 
certain Tibetan lama, the 'Predous One of Shang' (rtan^ nn-pe- 
cht). (This name was then quite strange to us, but we were to 
hear of this lama ag^in and again until eventually we met him.) 
At the far end of the temple and at a highcc level is a kind of 
ituier Sanctum, which one may enter by a door to the left and 
leave by a door to the right, thus performitig the regular right¬ 
about cincumambiilation of the images, which is an ancient 
rndian gesture of devout respect. The cental image in this 
sancnim is a fine bronze of the Buddha Imperturbable 
seated Cross-legged and about seven feet high. 
Aksbobbya is one of the Five Buddhas and head of the 
family. His diaracteristic gesture is that of touching the ground 
with liis right hand, thus calling the earth to witness the perfec¬ 
tion of his accumulated merit. All the Five Buddhas represent 
so many idealized aspects of the historical Buddha ^ikyanmni. 
Akshobhya may be identified originally with ^atgramuni at the 
moment of enlightenment, when he was being challenged by all 
the forces of evil. Thus he was known as Tmpccturbable'. He 
may be still further differentiated iconographically by a vajra, 
sacied thuniderbnli, symbol of divine power, which is some- 
n 'TTiirt; shown on the upturned pahn of his left hand. 

The 'Old Sect' favours the lotiu-fanuly, whose head is the 
Buddha 'Boundless Lig^tt' (dtitdafira), identified with their 
Supreme Buddha 'All Good’. Thus this image of Ahshobhp, 
which is undoubtedly earlier than the period of the later 
eighteench century when this whole area was conquered by the 
Gorkhas, suggests the existence of another older of Tibetan 
Buddhism, which must have flourished here in earlier centuries. 
It was probably that of the Sa-kya-pa order, a form of rdigiaus 
ptacrice based on chat of the great Tibetan monastay of Sa-hya, 
which was founded in the eleventh emtury and subsequently 
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did a greac deal of proselyting throughout the regions which we 
WCTC now about to enter. Tlicst orders of Tibetan Buddhism 
differ hardly at alJ in Ehcir essential beliefs and religious prac¬ 
tices but they vary in their tiadiiions, some concentrating on the 
liturgies of one buddha-family and some on those of another. 
Likewise they have developed their own literary traditions, 
writing their own histories and accumulating separate collec¬ 
tions of excca-canonical w^orks- The canon itself (Kanjur) and 
the early commenrarics {Tenjur), which were translated tom 
Indian originals, are O'f course revered in common by all orders 
of Tibetan Buddhism. “ 

There can be no doubt that the doctrine has been sadly 
neglected in these frontier areas during the last 150 years, but 
one observes now the beginning of a revival and the most popu¬ 
lar f<^ is that of the Nying-ma-pa ('Old Sect*) with ‘Lotus- 
Bom {Padmasambbava) very much to the fcffe. This is the most 
adulterated form of Tibetan Buddhism and has sevetal impor¬ 
tant affinities with the doctrine known as p'on(classical spelling: 
ian)* which claims to be the pre-Buddhist religion of the Tibe¬ 
tans. Much more will be said about this below, 

Hearing that the Lama of Pungmo (SI: Pudammgaon) Iiad 
been invited to perform a ceremony in the house of one of the 
villagers, we went to pay him a visit. It was not a success. The 
house was filled with merry-makets, all the metiier for the 
barley-beer (cl-iang) which Bowed so freely. Followed hy a 
crowd, we entered a small dark mom, where the lama was 
seated beside the sacrificial cakes (rorma). Two lay-folk sat 
beside him, passing from one to the ocltcr a bottle of local spirit 
i^arak). This was pressed upon us, but we declined, Conveisadon 

'•They belta^ ro four main groups; the iSTyrng-ma-pa*i'OM Sect', 
the Sa-kj'ar-pa the Ka-gyil-pa b‘O rdin- pf the 

Tianamirnd Wurd’ (Wj‘-r£^.ja). and the Gc4iik.pa = 'VirtiiniJ5 Ortter' 
ThE Ei5t diree are grouped Mgether popJarfr as the 'Red Haca' 
and ilie Lut, which was foimded hy the great refftrming lama, Tsar^.lrlu^ba 
at the beginning of the Sfieenth cenntry. is f efened » ai tl?e 'VeUow Han*. 

» It should be ptemDuneed like the English sylkMr 'pdwn’ in a *W wne 
(Phniiectf; Table, p. lyy}. 
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quite profidcss and we left m soon as good manners per¬ 
mitted. We later visited this lama at his own monastay and 
found him to be a pleasant and intelligtnc man of about forty 
years (see p. 67)1^ Forbearance is one of the virtues which a 
lama of good incencions requires m the full« 

The general siruarion of Ehi-k'ung Is superb, for the vilbge 
is seen against a background of pitie-covcrcd slopes and massive 
sjiow-mountam$ to the south, which rise ever higher eastwards 
to fbmi the great Dhaulagiri massif. The following day 
we continued up the valley of the Bh^i* Little white roses 
jfne^di) bloomed along the track and here and thEte were 
dusters of Isafless Biu/Jiria tihfticA, known locally as the "flower 
of a hundred heads" Junipers were growing 

to an enormous height. 


Sandul 

Sandul Monastery (Sit Chhandul Gompa) is about five miles 
beyong Tarakot and stands at the junction of chc Bheri and the 
stream that descends from Tarap, Thus one has to cross che 
Bheri co reach the temple; the track l^s down by crazy steps 
through the rocks to a aree-trunk bridge which spans a deep and 
narrow gorge* All rhe rocks beyond are incised with the 
spell OM MAiitlPADME hOm and one feels a$ though one were 
about to enter some hidden and idyllic valleyt of which Tibetans 
love to tellt where men and animals live in peace and Iiarmony,* 
This was doubtless the intention of the monks who first settled 
here and named their hermitage Sandul "Tranquillizer 

of the Land". Yet bur for rhe zeal of the Lama of Shang it 
seems there would be now no temple here at all* it is he W'bo has 

* This fiuddl'kisr ipcU in chc form ef a Sanskric invcpcaciDn tran^lacable u 
'O droti of die JcwclEed Lorui\ The siiirtne namjc u given a feminine fotnip 
beouse Siu^h tpclh (skx. tcpixsinit th^ Feminiiic of che inalc 

divmtiy^ in this osc ^Gbnoi^ Eyr^ tT3 wbam ihey 

Thu ptnblcm iM discn^Ecd in RaJdkiit p. [ 1 6. 
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collected funds and rcbuilc ic as wtll as present ciraimstances 
have allowcdi There are traces of the older building in some 
carved wooden besmSp which display more expert craftsman¬ 
ship* and erne can see the scone fotiiiidations of other buildings 
behind the present ccmplc* indicating that this site must once 
have been of far greater importance. There is nothing to suggest 
its age, but one may presume that it was destroyed when the 
Gurkhas occupied this region and so fell into dte^y^ The central 
image in the main haU is Totus-Botn* flanked 

by his fierce manifiscacian, * Fierce Master' (£u^ru dfag-po) and 
the Lion-Hraded Dakin! gdmt^md) all modem ijrrB-rotf* 
work of the craftsmen of Tarap. 'Locus-Bom" is placed just to 
the left of the table of offerings; behind there is a grill, through 
which one looks up at an enormous Image of Maitreyat Buddha 
of the Futurep seated in the centre of an inner sanctum similar 
to the one at Dn-k'ung. The wall to the right of the table has 
painrings of Tsong-klia-pa, founder-lama of the 'Virtuous 
Order"'* and of the Buddha 'Boundless Lifc^ (jlnjjfaynj)^ who Is 
another form of ^Boundless Light* (Amitihhd). When one enters 
the sanettimp one Sees that Maitreya is flanked bj^ small inset 
images of the sixteen arhars.'^ On the far side are the "Great 
Black' divinity (M&h^ld) and the lion-headed and raven¬ 
headed dakims: next to them are the effigies of three former 
lamas of Sandul. On the far right is an image of ^dtyaniuni and 
against the right-hand watl is a set of tlie thlrtj^-fh'e Buddhas of 
Confession painted in miniature on stones and fixed in wooden 
frames. 

It is apparent that this tempEe receives little or no support 
nowadays. The nearest village is Ka-ne [SI: Khlnig^on), half 
an hour^s climb up the mountain-side to the west* where the 
people are Magors and nominally Buddhist, On one occasion 
recently they had sacrificed a goat to Mahal^Ia inside the temple 
in spice of die resistance of the old lama and the two monks 
there* Later this was reported to the Lama of Shangp who 

• The MiiaH I'warthy ijpo') arc die csrly disciples ivho gimed mrvajia. 
The sec of jiitecn ii» wiFcndotLsl one* 
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chrcatcncd dicm with dbmicics if they committed such an act 
again. We set up our camp in a grove just near the monastwy 
and then climbed up to Ka-ne in the hope of increasing our 
provisioii5+ The headman was a truculent fellow^ but willingly 
sold tis a lump of butter $cwn up in skin, some nce and some 
potatoes. He cold us that he had recetitly renamed fttiin a 
journey to Calcutta and was intendir^ to go trading north¬ 
wards before long. Learning that there was a p*Dn monastery at 
the villageof P"ar-la (SI: Baijubira) about sia miles further on* 
we resolved to visit it- 


P ON 

The neit day we climbed up to Ka-ne ag^ and followed a 
track which continued high up round the mountain-side with 
superb views of the snows accoss the vallq?' to the south. We 
saw the village of Dzong and Ba and Tup looking vay small on 
those vast moiintam slopes. As we approached the little village 
of Chauri we came upon a prayer-wall and noticed that the 
invocations carved upon the stones were unfamiliar ones. TIiot 
were only two which were repeated ag^ and again: 

A A DKAR SA LE *OP A VANG OM 
OM MA TRI MU YE SA LE 'pLf 

We realized at once that they were p'on-po and nor Buddhist 
spells ^ the second one being the ppular p'on-po invocation, 
which corresponds to the OM MAt^lPADME HU^ of the Buddhists . 
From now on we were going to see qm matri muye sa le ^du 
innumerable times, but on this first encounter we tamed and 
mused on the meaning. is the ancient Indian mystic syllable. 
MATRT Mi-Ti'E meant nothing to us. SA LE ^DU is Tibetan, mean¬ 
ing presumably *in clariiy unite'. In spite of our persistent 
questioning later on wt learned nothing more about this speU* 
which is just taken for granted by tbe^ who retire it- We were 
told that MATRI MUYE was in the language of Sh*ang-sb*ung, 
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which ttitajis in eiFect that ii has no mtaning 21 all* for this 
language is largrl^' prtcence. 

A A DKAR SA LE 'oD A YANG 0^1 Can bc intcrpmcd a little 
mart sacisfaa:orily* 'a* has mprac significance as Tepresencing 
the fundamental vowd-sound. dkar is Tibetan, meaning 
'white', and is followed by SA LE ^OD+ ^in clarity unite', then 
*A again, then YANG 'blessing* and finally OM, I am 

sure that no Tibetan ever stops to ponder on the literal meaning 
and one would be very naive to caepect such an interpretation 
from any Jama however well read. The potency consists in die 
sounds themselves, for they are the spell of Shen-rap, the divine 
teacher of p^on (see p, 47}, To recite them continuously brings 
one to tinitj^ with him and saves from rebirth in the spheres of 
existence. 

Within another haLP-hqur we reached P^ar-lA and cast 
around m vatu for setmewhere to pitch a tent, for the village 
was built down the mouncam-side and apart from the track 
itsdf there was not a foot of level ground. We therefore called 
on the headman and asked if we might use his house^ He was up 
at the temple, we learned, where a cerememy was in progress, 
but his wife led us willingly on m the rctof and said we might 
stay there. So steep w'as the ground, that the house was two 
storeys high at the front while just two steps led on to the roof 
at the back. Two more rooms were built tlierc, which we were 
able to use, sharing them with another lodger, an old woman 
from Mustang, There was also space for a tent on the flat earth 
roof and so we used the Mead cent, which could be erected 
without liammcnng in pegs. When these arrangements wire 
complttcd, we climbed up to the monastery, whiA is built just 
beneath the summit crags at a height of about 14,000 feet. It 
stands above a small grove of jumper trees and is called the 
‘Swastika Monastery of the Juniper Grove* (^Yung-drun^ ihug- 
tshal dgatt-pay 

The swastika is an ancient Indian mystical sign for good 
foctune, which was adopted in Tibet very early on. The Bud¬ 
dhists use it with the bene arms of the cross pointing clockwise, 
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but tht p'on-pos use it and^ockwise. In tbe same contraiy 
manner they spin their prayer-whed$ left-abouc and ctrcutnam* 
bulate prayer-walls ^ shrines and temples with chctr left side 
towards the object of respect. This practice must have developed 
in the first instance out of deliberate opposition to the Btid- 
dhisLis, for to circumambulate a Buddhist image or temple left- 
about would be a sure way of shcfwuig onr^s contempt for it. 
No such rancour eitists nowadays. I remember especially a row 
of prayer-walls leading inro the village of T5harka+ first a 
Buddhist one, then a p'dn-po one and then again a Buddhist 
one^ Every villager I saw pass those walls, would instinctively 
leave the first on his right, the second on his left and the third 
again on his right. We noticed on many occasions how our 
porters would first glance to identify a wall as we appmached it, 
whether it was 'of the doctrine' (rto>pa) or p'on-po (iffH-pa), so 
that they might keep to its proper side. 

The p'on-pos claim to represent the old indigenous teligion 
of Tibet of the pre-Buddhist days^ but some of them have since 
adopted 50 much of Buddhist teaching and religious paedee^ 
rhat thej'^ might be considered a special sect of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, albeit a very odd one,'* They may well be adjudged the 
world greatest plagiarists, for they have rewritten the whole 
Tibetan Canon (Kanjur), giving it a supposed p on-po setting 
instead of a Buddhist one and attributing it to their founder- 
teacher Shen-tap. There is a veiy^ early tradidon that the odginal 
p^on-po teachings came from the Land of Sh'ang-sh'ung in 
West Tibet** Thus by giving the 'origmaJ* titles of all the 
many hundreds of their supposedly canonical texts in the 

“ These itt the "whin (ra- Tu-tuoua] p with whom wc shill be <tm- 
cfflied. They ire conttasced with the 'black practiicts of black magic. 
(For tfpa of sydi pacuev see Rcnc de Ndxsky-Wojlmwitz, Onadfr and 
Dfmjni of TiUr, O-U.P. London, 1956, pp. 481 ff.) There h, however, m 
final and ckar-cut dbunetion between whice and black p'an, jizil: as there is 
no csscntul diifmnce betw eeti p on magic and bucldhist magic. Some of the 
canonical Soddhifit tmttaS and thcir Tiidian COfninentarics contain prcsciip- 
tinni fnr harrafiJ ricGS of all kinds. 

* Miwt about this will be found in pp. 
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langtinge of Sh*ang-sh‘iing, diey imply that they have been 
translated from that language in just the same way as the 
Buddhist canon was transkted from Sanskrit. We were later 
able CO look through these w'orks at our leisure (p. i2o) and 
there is no doubt of the falsity of the claim, Ycc such is the 
lack of critical incerest among these good-natured people, that 
no one bochers :o dispuce the matter and the fiuddhiscs remain 
content that the p'on-pos are after all so very similar to them¬ 
selves. 

At the same time their cradirions remain disciocc in other 
respects- As we climbed up that afternoon to the ^Swastika 
Monastery of the Juniper Grove" we passed a large number of 
prayct-walls and also a ka-ni choten with strange pamcings on 
the inside walls. Of the ten divinities porrmyed we could rccog- 
nize only three, who resembled the Buddhas of the Three 
Times. All the symbols, however, were familiar and the throneSp 
which were distinguished by different animals beneath them, 
ctephancs, Ucpns, peacockSp etc., suggested ac once that here was 
a set of the main p'on divinicies, similar to that of the Five 
Buddhas. We would certainly see them again and in due course 
learn to identify them, so we went on lo the monastery. We 
entered the dark hall and found die ceremony still in progtess. 
The lama, a young man in his early twenties^ was seated at the 
head of a row of men and boySp just seven of them, all intoning 
invocations which were tnterapetsed wi th crashes of music ftom 
cymbals, drunts and trumpets in the regular Tibetan manner* 
W'c sac down on a low platform on the other side of the lemple 
and awaited a break in the performance. The walls were all 
painted and 1 recognized the figures which we had seen in the 
choten on the way up, but here there w^ere many others besides 
to intrigue me. The main image above the table of offerings 
seemed to be Sahyamuni which was surprising, for why should 
he hold place of honour where p"on prevails? As soon as there 
was a break in the ceramonyp the men a^ked who we were and 
whence we had comep so 1 was able to counter their enquiries. 

* Who is idle central image thcaaef 
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‘It is che Teacher 

*Dd you mean Sakyamum?' 

■Yes/ 

'But where is Shcn-tap?' 

‘They are the same/ 

These brief questions pleased than imnicnsdy and they were 
amused to think that anyone should seem to doubt the identity 
of ^kyamuni with Shen-rap. ^Ve asked them what text they 
were reciting and they told us it was 'The Prayer for the Fulfil¬ 
ment of Directed Thought' {gml-dihs hsim-p^ 

Before starting again they lent us one of their copies. It was a 
manuscript written in the headless form of Tibetan with 
numerous verbal conizactions. In all these regions printed books 
are very rare indeed*" 

*E MA Ho — 'In the realm of the Great Blessed OnCp the Sky- 
Goer (ntWaf-Jpjiflii), may the welfare of living beings be achieved 
by the Doctrine which knows neither birch nor death* In this 
hst age of 500 years we entreat the Sky-Guide Gyer-Pung,* the 
supreme guide of living bcingSi that he may bless us with the 
instantaneous fulfibneiit of our directed thought. 

Tn this age we, the last afflicted beings* are tormented by 
sickness and disease and there is no occasion for the happiness of 
G-gyel’s realm.* O regard us with compassion, Gyer-pung, 
Best of Guides 1 Keeping the three entrances (bodily, verbal, 
mental) closed (against distracdon). in faith do we entreat >tju, 
that you may bless us with instantaneous fulfilment of our 
directed thought* 

'When afflicted beings arc suffering from illness, may we 

• fly priflieJ book* 1 «fw exclusively to Tibnan ptinud baoki. via, 

xylom^s (see P. I s O' books in Eii«pe*r style jie ejuiu unfcttjwn. ^ 

Jtart-yo HamUut.’ irerr-fa is the p'StI lenn for the 'Gttit Btings’. 
ewrespn^ng to the Buddhas. The word was foieipreted to me a* nwanil^ 
'Guide’ and ic may Msonably be associaw^ with the ™b ’Jtm-pi, '» kad'. 
Cwr.fpniwJinay mean 'thani-accuinulaiioo , 

* is the tnythicsl aneesior of the TibeCm kii^. It is tntriMting 

ID observe that the p'fio-pm aMoeute him with a golden age. (BH. p. 128 ff.) 
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ui^e Duf entreaties with dcrodon and imwavmng one^ 
poincedness of mind. Ma^ tlic Guide Master of Medicine and 
die “One Inseparable^^ remove with ccrcaincj* all 

sufferings and disease* We cmrcar the Sfc^'^-Giiidc Gyer-Pung 
that he may bless us with instantancons fulfilment of our directed 
choughn 

‘When we are threatened by the deanons and spirits of the 
Batdo (intermediate state between death and rebirth), un¬ 
waveringly and with devonon we entreat the Blessed One, chat 
the Guides together with the ceunpany of tutelaiy divinities 
(ji-Jflifl) and godlings may tranquillize the demons and spirits, 
despatching them to their proper place. We entreat the Sky- 
Guide Gyer-Pung diat he may bless ns with insrantaneous fill- 
Elment of C5iir directed thonghc* 

* When we are suffering from hunger and thirst, from poverty 
and plague p tmwarering and with devotion we entreat the 
Ble&sed One that the Guides together with the company of gods 
of wealth and phantom forms may clear away all siifferingp 
poverty and weakne^. We encrear the Sky-Guide Gyer-Pung 
that he may bless us with instantaneous fuifilment of our 
directed thoughtp 

‘When our life is ending and death approaches, may this 
devour entrcaiy be made unwaveringly for ii$p so that the 
Guides and Knowledge-Holders'* together w'ith the gods of life 
may surely grant extension of our days. We entreat the Sky- 
Guide Gycr-pung that he may bless us with instantaneous ful¬ 
filment of our directed thought.' 

The whole tenor of this invocation resembles thar of any 
Tibetan Buddhist ccremonyi yet some of the beings addressed 
bear very different names* Tlie reference to the mythical kingp 
ti-gyd reminds one of the pre-Buddhist beliefs of ^e Tibetans, 

“ Thw ape die qf Indjarv tradicioji. Tiicjr jnepreseat the ptrfcoxd 

>Tjgtri qf the type of the cighry-four [EH, yp. li^5-7). Popularly tlwy 

wicrc bdUtToJ ro be capable qF miumuiirig ibrir pliysial txxiy am au 
uurniml ^iw^Tj-body* 
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centring around a supreme sky divinity who manifested him¬ 
self as the king on earth. It is this sky df^iruty who is invoked 
here as the 'Sky-Guide* (dtan^pa Utidcr Indmn in¬ 

fluence he bcottic known as die *A 1 J Good' (htn-tu h^ang-po^ 
samantMadrii) and this name condnued to be used by the *Old 
Sect* of Tibetan Buddhism (Nying-ma-pa) as well as by the 
p*dn-pos. For the Nying-ma-pas this represented yet another 
epithet for ineffable buddhahood and so 'All Good^ 
tabUJra) is identified by them with * Boundless Lighr' (Amitihha)^ 
head of the lotus-family^ to which they bdong* When the 
p*on-pos use this name, however, they sail conceive of him as 
primiily the sky divinity and it is interesdng to find the notion 
of divine kingship persisting in the p'on god, 'Anccscor King 
of Phantom Fonns' (gong^md^ *phful-gyi jgyaUpc), whose 
image we saw for the first time in Par-la MonascEry," Icono^ 
graphically Samantahhadra is represented as a naked ascetic 
seated cross-legged with hands together in the posture of medi- 
tatksn. His nakedness would associate him with Jain rather than 
Buddhist tradition and it is indeed possible that the p^on-pos 
dtUberately adopted a style that was not Buddhist. He may be 
painted either blue or white, for both are celestial colours.* He 
has four supreme manifestations: 


TEACHER SHEN-RAP (sTflw-pfl gsbm-f^h), * who SICS OR a throne 
marked with jewels while his right hand makes the Vardi- 
witness* gesture (p, 37}. He may also be bolding in this 
hand a magic dart (piwr-pa). His left hand lies on his lap 


* I denre die a^sodadDti fiom the name itxlf Orng means 
'nude Tht cirljr Tibrun kings v^ere given ihe dde of ^god of phanmiu 
form” 

* 'Ihe N^ing-ni^Hpas idr thr same icouographical fomu btu Saniznrathacka 

ts usually shown EJaspuig a femimne partner (S^am^cabludrl) 

who li while. 

* Shen Ji the DCrm used of a type cjf priiAL in pfc-BuJiilliit: Tibet, 

S3icn-rap would Ebcte/oce iTKran ^Best nf Piiests. A t^umc of his Fznt^tic 
bii5gr4pbyH a pntidy of ^kyamum^i, la given by Hdmiit Haffmjnn, Dw 

f-rcibutg^Mundwn, lg 56 ppp- 7 ^ff- 
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palm tipwards. He is crowned and wears regal garments 
and the colour of his body is either blue or white 
(pi. XXVI). 

shen-gop white light ’od-^iar), who sits on a 

throne supported by elephants with his hands on his lap in 
the gesture of meditation. A curved knife pro¬ 

trudes over his right sliouldcr. He b dressed in regal gar¬ 
ments and the colour of his body is either white or black 
(pk. IXf and XXVII). 

PURE 10,000 TIMES 100,000 (sufg^po ^hum-kbri), who sits on 
a throne supported by peacocks with his left hand on hk 
lap palm upwards and his right hand holding a white 
parasol. He too is dressed regally and his body is white. 

SA-TRlK IMMACULATE AND PURE [ia-trigyer who sits On 

a throne supported by lions with her hands before her 
heart in the gESture of peaching. Altemarivciy she may be 
holding a garlanded rod across the right shoulder. Lotuses 
grow on either side of her, one of them supportmg a 
swastika and the other a crossed vajra. She is dre^ed 
regally and her body is yellow (pi. Xa), 

Although io>nographically *A 11 Good' and these four supreme 
imanlfestarions often seem to correspond with the Five Buddhas, 
in no true sense arc they equivalents. ‘Teacher Shen-rap', the 
supposed founder of p’dn, is consciously identified with 
^iakyamuni. 'Shen-God White Light' is given the title of 'god 
of knowledge' (yt-rier-tyf Ibd); in p on rituals he occupies a 
place corresponding to 'Glancing Eye', so fulfilling the function 
of'Lord of Compassion', 'The Pure lo.ooo times 100,000' is 
the chief of the ‘gods of existence' (mij-pfl), bur so far he has 
impressed me with no speiaJ character in the rituals. 'Sa-trik' 
the p'on mother-goddess, is equated with the Buddhist Goddess 
of Wisdom (PrajHSparitmili). None of rhese Buddhist equiva¬ 
lents fits into the fivefold scheme. 

The idea of the supreme being as fivefold has been adopted 
explicidy by the p'on-ps in a divine form known as the 
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'Composite Conqueror" (jgyai-ifl Viu-pa), who is said to be the 
prim at)* manifest tion of 'All Good^ (Samani^bhaJm), This 
diviniry has five faces and ten aimSp The top face is blue, the 
next one red, the central one below is white, the left one green 
and the right one yellow* These are the colours of the Five 
Buddhas and there is no doiibc concerning rhe Buddhist origin 
of this god* In the same way the Buddhas of die Three Times 
have been adopted and although nrw names have been Foimd 
for clicm, they are still naively referred to as ^huddha^" (ius 
^n4m as well as 'conquerors*. 


Titne 


F'dn 

Past 

Light-Maker 

Acme Conqueror Omniscient 


(Dlpanfard) 

(ftog-fgydyt-^ihym) 

Present 

fiakya-Sage 

Shen-rap 




Future 

Loving-Kindness 

Torch of Purity 


(Maicteya) 

(f m- 3 grott) 


As soon as the ceremony was finished for that day. we be¬ 
friended the local painter, who willingly assisted us in these 
identifications. This temple at P'ar-li was the fitst p'on-po one 
we had seen and fortunately it contained all the more important 
divinities either as images or paintings. Later on ^ve were able 
to meet diem again and again p so g^dually becoming familiar 
with all these iconographical forms* 

Corresponding with the 'Composite ConqufOTT* as the pri- 
rnaiy fw manifestatjon of * All Good i there is a mam- 

fesration with nine faces and eighteen arms, known as Wal-sa 
(pi. XXXIll)* The topmost face is of the mythical bird 

* In all the liuiigici ch» name ia sptflc ihd^m and ixamlaiable u 'SumrEtn 
Prince', I woETidcr if he if dp fa- jssocia«ii wicK the wd-wd tfju-pt, wKo head 
the divirK: [incage of the ancestOT’-kiiig of Tibet. The rdevani 

passage is qtuDtcd in EH, p, e jo# where 1 craEisUEed the name of these obacun: 
riiTiniEics quite pnirisiQtially pits 'Sons cf Claritj' + Bnt dhid xod wd are both 
protiountcd 'wir. and jfjfff and jroj both as 'w'* Sna, the hononhi: word far 
*sott\ which is itill in iise, may r«»nnbly be MSodatEd with the andxnt 
ii‘nird,^ar^ mr atit trg^ Ucadcr"^ ciT 'pnncc\ As for ihc cot i o^jo ridni cr of db- find! 
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the next two arc of a dragon and a crocodile 
cl'^e ntit pair art tigers with a leopard in the centre and 
the lower three are grotesque human faces^ red, blue and white. 
In his two upper hands he waves aloft a banner of victory 
(fjytfZ-iTitjidn) and a human skin; with his two lower ones he 
clasps hi$ partner "Vile Outcast Mother of those who progress 
towards Bliss" (jrwm-mo btb-gre ywn) and holds a magic dart 
S^hur-pa); in the remaining fourteen he holds weapons of various 
kinds. His body is dark blue and hers is green. In her two hands 
she holds a ritual vase and a dish of offerings. Whatever the 
origin of W^-sa's name, it is certain that iconographically he 
has been conceived in the pattern of fierce divinities of buddha- 
rank {Himka). There are two other beings of like nature, 
^Supreme Chief Gaping-Mouth* (gtsc trj^hog kh^-^ing) with three 
faces and six aims^ and 'Wild God Topper' (Iha-goJ ihog-pa) with 
four faces and eight arms. 

Of the other tranquil divinides we must mention the Vic¬ 
torious One" (ffi4mi-pdf who is blue and clad in rc^ 

arrite with his left: hand in the "earth-witness* gesture and his 
righr raised high in the gesnire of dauntlessness. 

There is a monk wearing ted garments and seated in the 
posture of meditation- He is known as "Secret Epitome of 
Scripture" of the A-sh'a gfmg-ba mJe-bsdud) and b sup¬ 

posed to have been a disciple of Shen-rap^s."^ 

There are also some miniattire paintings of "Skjf-Guide* 
(dran-pa tumkha) represented as a yesgin together with his two 
*sons*, ^Lotus-Bom* (Pudmasambhuva^ arwl 'Life-Empowering 
Knowledge-Holder* Later on we obtained 

the complete works of the latter and learned that he is regarded 
as the first formuJator of p'on doctrinej just as * Lotus-Bom* is 

w- in the Otbtr wcHrd, nne may ebserve thac the name of the mythicaJ 
antcittHT-king, praDOimccil 'Wb-gyd^ IS writtcti m these Liccr p'on 

EexB and in the cidy UxEntiwt 

■ The A-"slia wetr a tfihe nn China's wesicrn EDnuer, whti wcte defeaied 
the Tibecaiu m cht ^venth cenmry. See F. W+ Thoitiai^ Tikrjji Li^fntry 
TiXtS mJ DwMTnmU fSrttPTTtin^ CiuiiSf Luziic. LondciD, 1951. Tol. II, 

PP 14 
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popularly regarded as the fomxlcr of Tibetan Buddhism, It is 
mtcresting to observe that the p^dn-pos treat them as brotliers^ 

On the back wall of the temple there are depicted live 
divmitics of scccindai^’ tank* who are commcmly invoked as pro¬ 
tectors, Most mipor^nt of these is the "Tiger God" (jfig-ifcij), an 
horrific red divinity, who has been adopted by the Nying-ma- 
psts as "Fiette Master' (^i-rw dfsg~p6), a supposed manifestadem 
of Padmasambhava, Then there is the mjthical bird khyung 
whose arcributes tcveal his Indian origin. There is 
Jambhab, the god of wealth, and the ^Destroycr^ (mffm-pdr 
who is a p"bn*po mutation of the Buddhist Vajraplru- 
Lasdy there is a monstrous green divinity with ten heads and 
ewentj' arms+ The topmost head is that of a ^^^d the re¬ 

mainder arc grotescjuely human. In his lowest pair of hands he 
holds a skull-cup and a banner of v^ictory while the rest hold 
gruesome w^eapons. He iS known as Bond^Kceper or 

more usually as the ^black-green god of too heads and tenao 
arms" (tjmi^nagdhu ston^t although I have never seen 

him depicted with so many * At Par-E he has an entourage 
of four lesser divinities, kno\im as "kings of cjdsrencc (md- 
igyrff), white* blue, red and black. 

The ceremony continued the neat day and we followed it 
with some difficulty^ because of the unfainiliar nati^ of the 
texts. We were present for the summoiiiog of the divtnitita and 
ihc presentation of the offerings. These are arranged in the 
same manner a$ in Buddhist ceremonies and are of both tran¬ 
quil and fierce variety^ The three main torma$ (saerLheiat cakes)* 
which stood on the highest shelf were those of the Composite 
Conqueror\ the ^Tiger-God and Gatiacakta. The Tiger-God i 
as rutelary divinity of the monastery, was the centre of the 
ceremony ; he w^as being invoked for the protection of the village. 

“ Tbr tBod-kfcpm^ a« pn^pctly ivm-Buddhisr divimtirt who 

w imdcT a botid in defend die BuddfiiiC doemne. Thus ^ n ntle for a 
p on-op diTfniry if h™i 5 espcdalfy GanutdrA (Snnikjtic 

rwHinc^dl ga-na, cKa -kn} means aide of pffmngs . 
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This was the Ust day of the invocations and wc wore indeed 
forcunace to be prtsenr, for the performance ended with a 
ritual dance, which takes place but once a year* The dancers 
formed a circle in the temple^ reeling this way and chat and 
gradually making clieir way through the door. Then having 
encircled the chdten in the couny^ard otitside, diey turned down 
CO a grass slope bej’ond^ A great torma was placed on chc ground 
in the cencrc of che group and the)'^ wheeled around it, invoking 
the 'Tiger-God^ to be present once more, for this rortrn was 
intended for him (pL EXa). Two fearful masked figureSj repre- 
sencing the red and bUck "kings of existence* of Ganacakra's 
troupe H now approached Ivolding a mystic diagram 
drawn on paper, in which all Immfiil demons were forced to 
incorporate themselves. Thjc dancers, having opened Ehrir cirtlr 
to allow it entT}\ continued wheeling around it. The lama was 
then handed a bow and arrow^* with which he shot the mandak 
to its heart. Cries of victory^ and joy ensued and in these the 
villagers cnthusiascically took part. A small lorma w'as flung to 
che winds as an offering to the spirits who intended no special 
harm and the Tiger-God^S torma was consumed in fire. This 
whole dance rook place in a snow-storm, which greatly increased 
the effect of the scene, although ir spoiled photography, I often 
reflect that the best tilings can seldom be photographed wiidiouc 
distortion. If one could capture the expressions and gestures of 
che perfomiers while they are chanting inside the temple or the 
rapture of the crowd as the ceremony reaches its climax! Our 
research can al! rcKJ easily appear as a lifeless sttuctute, because 
so much evades our scholarly diagnosis. 

The villagers w^erc undoubtedly proud of chdr young lama, 
saying that he must certainly be an 'incamadon' 

They told us how^ he had slviwn a devotion to the religious 
life from childhood and that his father had sent him to a wise 
lama at Samling Monastery, a wcek*s joume}' to che north. He 
alone in the village has taken the vow of celibacy^ living in 
private quarters over the mam tcmplen His father is a wealthy 
villager, who seems to have pfovided most of the funds for the 
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recofismiction and decoration of the tempie, which hu been 
carried out during die last few years. All these villagers are 
Magacs, bur they speak Tibetan as their native tongue and some 
of them might well pass as Tibetans, among them the j’oung 
lama himself. The follo<w'ing morning wc visited him in the 
temple, where he was intotimg prayers with four of the villagers. 
He gave us a manuscript copy of the p’on version of the 
' Liturgy of the Trantjuil and Fierce Divinities*, a most welcome 
gift, and urged us to visit Samllng. In this we needed no per¬ 
suading, for I had already worked out its probable location on 
our map. 

When we left P'ar-ia, the fiaintings inside the ka-ni chbten 
on the way up to the monastery' were no longer a mystery to 
us. We liad been correct in identifying three of them as the 
Buddhas of the Three Times, The four supreme manifestations 
were now familiar to us and so was the monk Epitome of 
Scriptiirc*. There was also a painting of another monk, named 
‘Banner of Wisdom* (fhes^rab rgyal-mtiian), who is said to be the 
p'on equivalent of Tsong-kha-pa, These villagers w'trc aware 
of no incongruity in thus associating their heterodoi beliefs 
with the lama who is chiefly renowned for his zeal in purifying 
Buddhist doctrine and practice. The last painting of the ten 
seemed to be a duplication of Shen^rap portrayed like the 
Buddha Tniperturbable*, but seated on a throne supported by 
lions instead of elephants. 

We continued westwards along a track which led down 
steeply towards the Bheri. About half a mile below the village 
rhere were two more ka-ni chotens, both beautifully painted 
inside and providing yet another test to our recently acquired 
knowledge. The ceiling of the first one was divided into nine 
squares. 

1 . The mandala of 'All Good' (Sionantabbiidrg) with the four 

suprenie emanatioiis to the four dirccrions (pp, 47 

2 . The Supreme Being, *AlI Good , 

3 . 'Composite Conqueror'. 
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4. "Anc«cor King of Phantom Forms*. 

5. Shcn-rap* Con<inerci(r of the Present. 

6. "Acme Conqueror Omniscient*, Conqueror of the Past. 

7. 'Torch of Piiriiy*, Conqueror of the Future. 

8. Ganii^. 

9. "Tiger-God'. 

Around the four walls were painted the four supreme manifes¬ 
tations with elaborate entourage (pU. IXt, Xu). All of this 
served to tunfirm our newl^ acquired knowledge. In the stnaller 
choten very little of the painting remained on the ceiling, but 
we could make our circles of g^das ui pleasing tones of red 
and bbek and brown. 


The Sulj Gad 

There was nothing further to delay us along the track until 
we reached the river-bank again and found some goosefoot, 
which we gathered into a tucksack for our evening meal. It 
began to rain a litde and while we sheltered in a cave I remember 
talking CO Pasang about Chinese restaurants in Calcutta. How 
weak is htonan nature! 

We reached our camp-site below Dnnycr Village and soon 
everything was well organized. We would have to delay 
several days before continuing our journey up the Suit Gadj not 
only was there much new matetial to write up, but we were also 
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rattier tked anii entirely destitute of cereals. The headman wm 
able tp let us have a little net and wheat-flour, but it was in 
very short supply in Dunyer, where the people live mainly on 
maize and buckwheat. Funher north barfty would become 
available, but of wheat there was no cCTtainty. We deoded that 
we must accumulate loo lb of rice and loo lb of wheat. So the 
nest day Takki Babu set out with the headman to sk what 
could be purchased from the stocks held by the vdlageia of 
Motipur. Thanb to the assistance of the ofiicials of the check- 
post we had bought up in two days as much as we required, 
and Pasang set about the task of rendering the gram fit for oui 
consumption. The rice had to be cleaned and winnowed. The 
wheat was ftc more trouble. First it had to be picked over very 
carefully in order to remove small stones, stray husks, and 
droppings left by rais. Then the greater part had ro be gmund 
at the village water-mill, a very slow process, occupying m ^1 
about twelve hours. Some of the wheat we turned uito tsainba 
by first parching the grains in a large flat pan and grinding them 
afterwards. This 'cooked flour' can be eaten simply by mixmg it 
with buttered tea, Wc were also able to bake bread and cake, 
for eggs were available and there was dried fruit in our stores. 
Although we were on a son of pilgdnMg*: ^ , 

Pasang always described our intentions), wc would have wel¬ 
comed a joint of meat, but that was not available, 
pounds of the large Ijngcang Cheese, which we had brought 
from Kathmandu, was carried off by a dog one 

All was ready sri days later and we estimated that we w>ould 
require nine porters. There were two heavy boxes containing 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, dried vegetables, sotip^ tins of 
tomato pur^e. jam. marmalade and honey.^ied fruits and 
milk, ivkrmite and Peek Frean’s bisaiits.* ro last 

for four months at least, but they would gradually decrease in 

. This Are*. i» nvdr bf a nAlc bind cf Swus, who a« orirg « i«A Ae 

KeraleK to taJic an ippreciaiivBititttMtiii dairy pmdueB. , , 

Marmitt and P«1 e Fnan 5 biatmcs wtie prtsaus from Ae makers 

meet gratEfiilty rreeived. 
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weight. There was one imn-load of sugar and spices, two and a 
half of gram with one of the tents to make up the half load, 
^cc another of parafBn and petrol, cooking oils, butter and 
camp-beds. There was a load of bedding-rolls and clothes and 
lastly one load consisting of my boi witli typewrirct, papers, 
medicines, films and photographic equipment, all bronghr up 
to weight by the addition of ^e second tent. This still left a 
large basket for Takki Babu, filled with pots and pans, enough 
food for the day and whatever rain-capes and blankets were 
bundled on top. 

So we left Dunyer on Friday, April 27th, after a farewell 
meal with the officers of the frontier check-posc, who had been 
so v*cty helpful to us during our stay, flut while we were talking 
with them up io the village, we lost control of events down at 
our camp-site. Only seven of the nine porters presented them¬ 
selves and these decided to share the two extra loads and the 
two missing men s pay between themselves. Had we known in 
rime, we would have obiaioed two more men, for the tnadi^ 
were already heavy enough. Thus we left belatedly with over¬ 
loaded men, who perforce advanced so slowly that we were 
destined to reach our destination long after nightfall. We 
crossed the Bheri by the bridge at Lower Dunyer and ascended 
the mountain-side opposite, coatinuing in a gcuoaily northern 
direaion so that eventually we found ourselves high above the 
left bank of tlie SuJi Gad. By keeping to the course of this river 
we could expect to reach the Phoksumdo Lake in three to four 
days' rime. Pasang and I hastened ah«d as far as the empty 
houses which are used by the villagers of Roliagaon as wintet- 
quarters, here we waited for three homs until tlic porters at 
long last appeared. Then 1 continued with Takki Babu, while 
Pasang stayed with the rest of the party so as to reduce delay 
as much as possible. Little gentians, violets and primulas grew 
by the track and tall spruce began to dose in around us. On we 
went, hoping to find a place to camp somewhoe short of 
Rohagaon. But the slopes along the valley remained as steep 
35 ever and wc found nowhere to accomodate a tent, until at last 
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wt reached the flat roof-tops of Rohagion itself- Since there 
was no ctni to erecr unrii the patters amvedp wc oonid do 
nothing but seek out the headman's house* sic on hk roof and 
waic and waii^ Dusk fell and then night and ive continued 
waitings uncil faint lights appeared on the mounLain-side be- 
}'ond the torrent which cuts its way down steeply to che Suh 
Gad just south of RohagSon. It was well past midnight by the 
time we were at rest; even then wc could $lecp liide, for the 
village-njogs were too disturbed by the presence of so many 
strangers. 

Paying was astir betimes and arranged with the headman for 
nine men to accompany uSp since die others would be returning 
to DtJtiyer, Meanwhile 1 looked around rhe village. It consists of 
abenjt twTfity-five bouses^ the people are of mixed race and all of 
low caste Mferrtj tMJi-jjtirii)- They speak Mepali but 

also understand some Tibetan. There is not a trace of cither 
Hindu oc Buddhist cukure and their only temple k the empry 
shrine of die god Masca. Bur thej' observe one interesting cus^ 
Wn\t, namely chat of scttiiig up resting-places along the track 
for the merit of deceased relatives. In some cases the central 
srone is inscribed with the dare a^>d a few words of blessing; 
above the inscription is a crudely drawn protector , clearly 
similar in character to the roughly cut figures that appear on 
the house-tops at Tibrikoc. They refer to this image as >-she\ 
but arc quite vague about ic^ except for the fact chat it protects. 
The Nepali script is as crudely cut as the effigy, and since the 
surfaces of the stemes have nor been properly prepared* even the 
recent ones are scarcely legible.. The houses are mostly of the 
plain stone typei which is common throughout this whole 
area, but a few of them have an outej: coating of day decorated 
with red lines and curved windows in the manner of the bouses 
of the upper castes at Tibrikot- 

The trackp adomed now with white rosts as well as with the 
gentians and violets of yesterday, continued more or less level 
across the steep valley-side until ic was running side by side 
witii the higher teaches of the Suli Gad. We fallowed it can- 
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tcncedly* regrecdng otily that it too cwrly in the day to makt 
list of the pleasant green swaxds and the shade of the jtinipcfs 
and spruce. Then the gorge became narioiv again with great 
cliffs of rock towering on either side and we were forced to 
climb high above them* Thus when the time came to look for a 
camp-site^ we found ourselves once more on steep mountain¬ 
sides. Takki Babu and I looked ahead in vain and then retraced 
our step to a small sloping grassy ledge, which we had rejected 
as unsuitable when we passed it before. By levelling the gramd 
it was possible to make room for one tent, and since there was 
no fear of rain the rest of the party slept confidently under the 
trees. 

The next morning we cononued across high ground bc- 
sctew?n with mauve primulas (PrimuU We found an 

occasional daisy dike erigeron (Erigmti hclUdioidei)^ a few irises 
(Jru imnaenmsH) and here and there a cluster of the star-like 
flowers of StfJiffa ciamatjasm. We were now about l l^Ooo feet 
above sea-level; when we next saw this plant, we would be 5,000 
feet higher at Sdmiing Monastery, where it bloomed in such 
profusion (pi. XXJVi). After two hours walking we found our¬ 
selves once more beside the Suli Gad. Here too there was an 
excellent site for camping, but night would certainly have over¬ 
taken our porters if we had attempted to reach it the previous 
evening. The sun had nor ycr reached us and it was bitierly 
cold on the east side of the gorge; we lit a fire* warmed ourselves 
and cooked the morning meal. 

Two more hours of pleasant walking beside the river and 
through the close-set pines brought us to a river-junciion. 
Here one scream descends from the NW beyond Pungmo (Sis 
Pudatnigaon]^ which we would be visiting in due course. The 
ocher descends from the NE and the Phoksumdo Lake. There 
is a bridge just above die junction and by crossing over to the 
right bank of this stream one can ascend through Palam, the 
wintef-rjuarttts of the lake-side dwcllcfs, and on by a steep 
track up to Ringmo (SI; Ringmiglon), dieir lake-side village, 
which they call by the Tibetan name of Tsho-wa 
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Uakc“5fdt\ But OUT pOfTtfR refused co go so fitr and kept us to 
die left bank of the stream, so That bjr ascending gradudljr for 
another two miles we came to Mtirwa, the summer resort of 
these same people^ We were now separated from Ringmo by a 
massive ridge tempering 2,c™ feet above us and beyond this was 
the giant waterfall , no longdr visible from Murw^ap which drains 
the lake above. The sight of this on the way up the valley fully 
compensated for the trouble of the longer route (pL XITIi J. By 
now it was evening and while we set up camp. Pasang argued 
persuasively with our porters^ urging them lo come with us the 
foUcriR^mg day* But they would not, so he paid them off and 
pursued enquiries amongst the houseSp where by good chance he 
found a villager with five yaks, willing ro assist us- There were 
very (ew people aboutp for most of them were up at the lake¬ 
side village; but for this fortunate encounter we would have 
been forced to delay here until we could get helpers down from 
above. 


Pho^^sumdo 

The change of transport in the morning involved us in the 
troublesome business ^ repacking our loads^ for these had to 
be arranged to suir the backs of our new helpers. Bur it was 
worth the trouble, for they w^cre so well behaved that never have 
we had so crouble^fice a match. There were no crauplainES, de¬ 
lays or arguments# crossed a small tributary stream and 
climbed the mountain-side opposite by a steep zigzagging track- 
This brought us high above the waterfall and fix?m the ridge 
we saw our first view of the lake, filling the northern end of this 
upper vallej" and gleaming blue within a basin of brown preci- 
pirotis rock I We descended gently towards Ringmo at its southern 
end. The land around the village is cultivated, gremung ptatoes, 
buckwheat, mustard and also a little wheati There are small 
herds of y^s and goats- The south-eastern side of the lake is 
forested with pines and jumpers# All around rise high rock- 
crags. in May still sprinkled liberally with snoWp while the view 
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back to die joucli is dosed by the snoW'pcaks which rise beyond 
die lower valley. 

The banks of the lake are flat and grassy at the southern end 
and here we set up camp, feeling tliar we had come at last to 
the paradise of the Buddha 'Boundless Ught'. The water is 
edged with silver birch and die gleaming whiteness of the 
against the unarthJy blue of the water is one of the 
most blissful things that 1 Iiave known. Across the Me at the 
south-easEcm comet is the monastery, budt on the last piece 
of shore beyond which the rocks become sheer precipice (pi. XIa). 
In such a scene one loses all sense of uigengr and practicability 
and Pasang's first suggestion was that we should make a boa^ 
The villagers themselves seem never to have thought of doing 
this, for they arc stolid, tinimaginarive folk, intent on their 
daily tasks. We went to visit the headman to warn him of our 
need for porters and to find out what food might be available. 
We passed a woman who sat in the sun at her loom, weaving a 
length of woollen cloth of many colours, a man who was 
chipping quietly avray at prayer-stones and another who was 
drying meat in the sun. We found the headman together with 
his wife and daughter, ploughing a small field behind Iris house 
by means of a simple wooden share tipped with an iron point. 
He pomised to arrange for porters if we would wait a few 
days, to which we readily agreed, and made us a present of a 
few potatoes. 

There ts a plentiful supply of wood, hut these people possess 
no finer tool titan an aie. Although they have a &sc-fiowing 
supply of water, they grind their grain laboriously with liand- 
tnills. There used to be a water-milj. they said, but it had 
fallen into disrepair and no one had troubled to rebuild it. One 
could therefore scarcely expect them to direct their thoughts to 
the building of boats. Arable land is very scarce, but th^ have 
built the fifteen houses, of which this upper village cemsists 
all over the better parts. They live mainly on buckwheat and 
potatoes and brew a sour kind of beer from their wheat. They 
ear the flesh of goats, sheep and yak. but treat themselves to it 
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only y^ry occasionjJly. The flesh we had seen being dried, was 
thar of 2. goar, which had been killed by a yak just before oiir 
arrival; instead of making a feast of this tragedy, the ovi-ner was 
attempting ro practise an economy for which the weather was 
genendy far coo w-atm. Wc bought some of his meat that day 
and it was palatable, but when w'e boughc some dried pieces 
two days later^ not even Takki Babu was prepared co cat it. 
They had no milk to sell tis during our stay, but thej' are able co 
rnafce some butter during the sttmmer months, contenting 
chcmsclvts with mustard-oil the rest of the year. Racially they 
seem to be a tibetanized nuxtuie like the people of Rohagaon 
and Tichu-rong, but they like to consider themselves superior 
m caste and will only many among chemselTes or with partners 
from Pungmo [SI: Pudamigaon). They spoke deprecatingly of 
the people of P'ar-Ia and Tichu-rong as eaters of pork and 
chicken. They keep neither pigs nor chickens themselves. 

One might expect people who own three secs of houses, tn 
show some signs of material pcosperitj'j but in face there is 
none. They possess small stocks of food, cooking utensils, 
cloches and that is all. Thej" weave their own dothes and arc 
all dressed in Tibetan stj'Ie. Thej^ spend the spring near the 
lake, planting tlieir crops in early May. In the summer they 
descend to Murwa and do their planting there. In the winter 
they OBSS over to Pakm, where they are sure of grazing fm their 
animals. 

It is about a mile in all across the fields and round the lake co 
the momstcT)', which consisrs of a small group of ceti houses. 
There are two ^lamas", one a local man (pL Xlfo) and the other a 
Tibetan from Kham Province, who is married to a local woman 
and has been living here now' for twetiTy-sU years. There are 
twelve ocher men^ some mamed, Bome un^oal^^ied^ who interest 
themselves more or less in the religious life. They do SO simply 
because they have inherited this interest from their fathers 
together with collectiofis of texts, paintings and images. Only 
the two lamas seem to be really literate, althougb the others are 
i^uite capable of reciting the liturgies and so caking part in the 
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ccfetnonies. Their collections of rejrts and images suggest, how¬ 
ever, cha t their forefathers must have taken a serious intetest in 
the p'od doctrine* which che^- aU $611 profess. The texts are all 
mamiscriptSp copied from those at Samling and perhaps from 
other places unknown to the present generation. Only the 
Kham Latm was still adding to his collection and possessed 
several quite passable rhankas which he had had painted in 
Tarap. His clay images were not so good. The odim posseted 
bremse images, brought from the Nepl Valley some time in the 
past- Their religious possessions are arranged in their private 
chapcli, all equally dark and dusty. By Overwhelming contract 
one could climb up onto the roofs into a blaze of sunshine and 
gaze across the blue waters of the lake to the ^^t snow- 
mountain beyond (SI: Kanjiroba^ 22,880 ft.)* Tl’iere is also a 
separate temple for general use, but so neglected that ir mil 
fall down before longn The frescoes on the side-walls were of the 
main p'on divinities, with which we were now familiar. At this 
stage we were still engaged in noring new* ioonographic forms 
and Scring names to them, but there ivas nothing that re¬ 
mained unidentified in this monastery estcept for some Jamas 
and yogins, whose paintings covered the back wall of rhe temple. 
On the thankas the main divinities, Xomposire Conqueror', 
Wal-sa, the four supreme manifestations, Shen-rap as 5 akya- 
muni^ the 'Victorious One', appeared again and again* The 
bronze images in use were generally Buddhist, mostly of 
Akshobhya, identified with Shen-rap, and Aniitayus, identified 
with *Shcn-God White Light\ T^cse images had aU been 
brought from the Nepal Valley by former generations* p'on 
images propET could only have been obtained there by special 
order . The only four of such a kind were in the possession of the 
local 'lama' and were clearly identifiable as the four supreme 
p 5 n manifestations 'pp* 47 ^ 8 )- fr was a great surprise to me 
therefore, when the owner informed us that thej' were just 
goddesses, especially since all four ivetc clearly masculine- Pre¬ 
sumably the origiiul owner, this old man s grandfather, must 
have known what images he was ordering. But nowadaySp such 
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unrcficcting ignorance has become all coo typical of this area. 

The most mteresting pet^n here was ccrrainly rhe Lama of 
Kham^ He received us in an hospitable manner, offering us 
tsamba and buttered tea; rhe next day he visited us at our camp, 
answering questions concerning unfamiliar abbreviations in the 
texts and giving itiforraation about the lixalitj'. Thus we learned 
that in ancient times there was a village w^here the lake now is; 
it w'as flooded and submerged by a spiteful demoness, fleeing 
from the wratli of die buddha-magidan Tocus-Bom\ w^hen he 
was incenc of convening Tibet. She gave tlte local people a 
turquoise, making them promise not to tell her pursuer that 
she had passed that way^- But Lotus-Bom by his superior 
powers caused the turquoise to become a lump of dung- The 
people were angry at what they supposed to be the trickery of 
the demoness and revealed where she had gone. She in her turn 
took TcvcTige by causing the flo€)d* While he told diis tale* the 
lama sat by one of our tentSf wrapped in his coarse red home- 
spun, his haitt part natural, part false^ twisted up in p on-po 
style to form a great topknot, in one liand a small copper prayer- 
wheel and on his lap a few pages of text. He sipped buttered 
tea from one of our polythene cups and conversed with perfect 
ease and decorum (pL X 4 ). He was the first cultured Tibetan 
we had met on these travels, and liis company pleased us im¬ 
mensely. He manifsted no surprise ac meeting navellers like us 
and no wondering curiosity at our tents and equipment. He jusr 
met us on equal terms as fellow-beings. 

We spent three daj^ by the kke, delighting m our surround¬ 
ings and visiting the village and the monastery^ There fvere 
several diotens along the crack ftom the lake and one ac the 
Very entrance to the village was of special interest (pL Xli), It 
Was painted inside, but no one could assist tis in identifying 
the frescoes, so we had to rely upon our own limited know¬ 
ledge- Around the walk there were eight buddha-figures. 
Three of them were recognizable as the Buddhas of the Three 
Times and the remarnder as the BuddJias of the Five Families, 
Brilliant’ [V^ir^ana], ^rmpeiturbable' {Akhhbyii), ^cwel-Botn* 
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"Eoimdlg^ 1-igl^c* (Ami/diid) and "InfaJlibJe 
Success^ The only unexpected feature was 

Amirtbha*s throne, which was supperted by tigers mscead of 
by the usual peacocks. The ceiling far more difficult, for it 
was divided mm rune squares^ each occupied by a mandala 
(mystic drde}of miniature divinities (pL XIIi'}. To the wondering 
amusemenr of the villagers we would He on our backs peering 
up into this dark ceiling W'irh the help of binoctilars and a torch^ 
shifting out positian now this way and now that^ as we strove 
to see one divinity after another the right way up. 

The central mandala is itself divided into nine squareSp of 
which the centre one is die true heart of the mandaUf containing 
the ^Blajeing Gem* (ner-fcti which represenrs the 

Supreme nature of p'on^ and the four supreme manifestations 
(pp* 47-8)^ The remaining eight squares of the central man- 
dala are each divided into rwenty-five squaresp in each of which 
there was a letter of the Tibetan alphabet^, which remained how¬ 
ever beyond the sccFpc of our strained vision. The other eight 
mandalas are best listed around the poinc of the compass: 

1. The Ttecious Master' (gw-ru riw-po-cii!) (blue) with 
partner (red)* surrounded by an entourage of 
twenty-four divinities and four door-keepers, 

2. 'Composite Conqumir', stitroundKi by the six 
chief tranquil divinides* eight attendant divini¬ 
ties and four door-keirpcrs^ 

j. The "Precious Master" (blue) with partner (red)p 
surrounded by four supreme manifestadonsp 
blue* white, yellow, redp eight attendant divini¬ 
ties, seemingly and four door-kcepersH 

4* WM-sa (white), surrounded by five gamdas* eight 
attendant goddesses and four door-keepers. 

^ The are efte fttnicine porctijm of Eancric yogirti. Someartta diry 

are real w-cnien, lotnecimes iitugttaed fcimis. They ate the meam cs tKc 
realizadon of mysde expericnee, conceived ai die of two co-eOidfiai^ 
('two-in-onc'* dbr 


NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 
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SW, J, Central Gamda surrouiidcd by eight garadas. 

W. 6 . The 'Predous (blue) and partner (ttd) vdth 

'AIJ Good' (white) and parmer (white) above. 
They arc surrounded by four supreme emanadom 
together with partners and attended by dlkinis 
and other hgures^ two of whom ride whice horses 
and one a white bird, while a fourth seems to be a 
lama flanked by two mote dSldnls. 

NW, 7. The 'P^edo^^s Master' (blue) with partner (red), 
surrounded by four d^inlSp blue, whirep yellow 
and ted. 

N, 8 ^ WaI-53 (blue) with 'AU Good' (white) above hjs 
head, surrounded by four emanations (inner 
ckde) and nineieen yogins (central and outer 
circle). 

The blue hgure with red paitnctp which appears at the cencre 
of four of the mandalas, is identified as the ^Precious Master' 
{gt*-TU n'n-pewif), vht. Padmasambhava, on the authority of the 
Lama of Pungmo* in whose temple we later $aw the same 
painting- In any case he is represented not as an historical being, 
but as a supreme "buddha-body*, for these colours are those of 
the 'Holder of the Vajra' (rdjrflJkro) and his partner, who 
symbolize supreme buctfliahood for all the great yogins (see 
p. 77). Other problems of detailed identification remained* 
but we were ddighred with this ceiling as one of die finest 
pieces of painting we had seen on our travels, and it was all the 
more retmrkabte since there is now no one in die village, who 
do any thing comparable. One can only assume that 150 and 
more years ago Tibetan culture flourished in this remote valley 
and that as a direct result of attacks from the south its whole 
spirit has been destroyed. 
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PUNGMO 

Leaving most of our belongings in the headman's house, wc 
took two men ^vith ns to Cany sufficicnr luggage for two nr three 
days and set out on the short journey to Pungmo (SI: Pudami- 
gaon). We left Ringmo VillagE by the track th^i keeps above 
chc right bank of the stream. Ac first it ascends a little^ so that 
one can look hack to the lake bej^ond the yillage and the en¬ 
circling cliffs of rock that dose the view* A little further on the 
great waterfall becomes visible plunging dow n below (pL XIH). 
Here the track begins to zigzag in a steep descent , so that after 
passing the deserted houses of Palam, one finds oneself once 
more wallang along the tight bank of the river with the water¬ 
fall out of sight behind. Wc turned up the Pungmo Stream 
(ST: Dojam Khola) and after more than two hours walking 
passed some chotens and reached the village. It began to rain 
heavily at once, so we had little choice but to setde there as 
best we could and postpone our visit ro the monasecry until the 
folJowing day; There is a small temple in the village, quite 
uncared fotK containing a large image of the 'Victorious One' 
Cp- jo) and three smaller ones of the 'Conquerors^ of the Three 
Times. The cncrance-choten resembled the one at Ringmo. 
There w'cre nine mandalas on the ceiling, too worn away to be 
identifiable. There were also eight figures around the walls, but 
instead of confirming old identificadons, these created new 
problems for us* On the four walls outside were depicted in 
little plaques the four animals of the directions according to 
regular Buddhist iconography, elephants (east), horses (soLith\ 
peacocks (west) and garudas (north). The whole complex seemed 
CO be a mixture of Buddhist and p'on iconography^ yet there is 
no doubt chat this chdten was conceived as purely p^ 5 n-po^ so 
ver^' naive are these cheerful plagiarists. In any case there 
no one in the village to enlighten us. 

The night was disturbed by barking dogs and biting insects. 
The next morning we left early and leavir^ our helpers in the 
village, ascended a side-valley to the west. It is by this route 
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that one can rradi Tibrikoc over an iS«ooo foot pass ro the 
sourfi-wesc (see p* I9). But ive kept ra the northern side of the 
valley and within two hours came to the nionastey which is 
situated above a small tributary stream. We fotmd the 
lama in his temple, which was ceitainly the finest which we 
had yer seen. He remembered us from the brief meeting a[ 
Dri-k ung of three wceb before (p. 38}* bti[ I remembered 
him nor at all* so very differenc was the geiieraJ impression now- 
He was friendly, but calm and restrained. He asked how old 
we were and we In cum learned that he was forty-three. He told 
us that his grandfather, who had been acknowledged as an 
'inCamation\ had founded this monastery; and tl^r ic had 
passed to his father and now to himself; so far he had remained 
celibate. There were about a hundred manuscripts and he showed 
tis $arne that Ills grandfather had copied and others that he had 
copied himself. This work had mostly been done at Samting, 
where he urged us to go. The walls of the temple were paint^ 
and we recognized the four supreme p on manifesrations, the 
'Composite Conqueror'* Wal-sa and die 'Tiger-God', There 
was anodiet divinity which we had seen in the temple at 
Ringmo and whose identificarion we cotild now confirm. This 
Vf'AS the ‘God of che Dart' (phur-paU /ij), who is also known as 
'Dragon-Prince' He has three faces, blue, red and 

white. He is dark blue himself and clasps a parmcr of lighter 
hue. His two lower hands clasp a dart behind her back and he 
waves darts in his other four hands. His body is winged like 
that of Garuda* Lastly there W2S the 'Precious Master" (gw-rw 
riFT-p-ffy), as he appeared in che chbten at Ringmo. His body is 
blue and he has six arms, of which the top wo hold sun and 
moon* che nejct two a $kiill and a vajra and tlic lower tW'O^ which 
also clasp his red partner, hold a drum and a bell. 

The lama invited us to his house, which was about fiftjr yards 
beyond, and oflFered us mmba and butceted tea* i'\lso living 
with him were his old mother* liis two brothers and their 
children. We then learned chat the family was from Kham in 
eastern Tibet. In che cop storey of this bouse th«c was anoth^ 
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ccmpltj which the lama was having made, but the paintirigs 
were far inferiof and the temi^Qtta images* which had Come 
from Tarap, were of no artlsdc merit whatsoever. These 
people were so friendly to us^ that we regretted the shortness of 
Our vtsit. The family possesses a few small cerraced fields cut 
into the mountainhsidep but their wealth comes mainly from 
trading and we heard that they own some fifty yaks and OrOS^S- 
breeds The lama also receives offerings for his services, 

which are in demand throughout the whole area. 

We left in the afternoon^ collected our porters at the village 
and after a hasty meal set out on the return journey. By evening 
we reached Palam^ where I resolved to stay. Having passed a 
quiet night by the empty houses, we ascended in the morning 
aberve the waterfall to the wonderful view of the lake above. 
These villagers dwell in one of the most glorious places on 
earth withour being remorely aware of it. But how should they 
be? It is we who have somehow grown wcatj' of the benefits of 
modem life, who can tarrj' in such a place with keen eiijoyment. 
We imagine that we should he content with the simplicity of 
their lifcj scheming bow we would improve this within proper 
limits. We would repair the temple, rebuilt the mill and im¬ 
port tools for better craftsmanship^ We would build a house by 
the lake, maintain yaks and sheep and improve the crops imny- 
fold. But these were all idle dreams, for at the same time we were 
planning the next stage of our journey to Shey. 

We spent only two more days hy the lake, although the 
headman was urging us to wait longer. The pass had not ycr 
been crossed that year and he insisted that it was still too early. 
We compromised by agreeing on lighter loads, so when we left 
on the morning of May Brh, it was widi an odd assortment of 
porters. There were six men, an elderly woman, two girls of 
about twenty years, a small boy and six goats. Three more girls 
joined the party on their own account. The boy and the goats 
all belonged to a Tibetan, named She-rap^ who happened to be 
staying in the village. He was a man from the plains to the fat 
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north, who wander^ about making a living as best he cculdp 
working in the fields of the villagers, trading in a small way 
oi: rutting prayer-stones. He now loaded his goats with twenty 
pounds cadi of our rice and wheats all neatly packed in little 
saddle-bags. Hts son, who was eleven years old, carried his 
father's provisions in a simall basket on his back- All otir 
other porters were villagers of Ringmo and since nobody's load 
was more than 6o Ib.p they aH sec out cheerfully enough. I too 
was eager to know what the lake looked like at the other end 
and even more curious to know what kind of a mcinastcry Shey 
Gomba (SI; Sy 3 Gompa) would prove to be. Of Dolpo as a 
cultural unit we had as yet no idea, for at this rime even the 
name 'Dolpo* was unknown to us- 
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The Phoksumdo Pass 

T he track climbs round the western side of the PhaksumdD 
L^e, keeping close under the cliffs tower above. 
Where it can go no further erne muse crust oneself to a slender 
gangway of silv^er birch^ suppcMrted on pegs dri%'tn into crevices 
in the rock (pi. XlVa), Haif a mile further a stream descends from 
the glaciers of Kanjiroba^ thus making a breach in the enclosing 
walls- Once across this little valley, one must dinib high up 
above die cliffs, whence one can lr>ok back towards the southern 
end of the lake and die snow-mountains beyond the lower 
valley- The porters advanced slowly, but we who were free 
from heavy loads, cmild forget die effort of climbing by turn¬ 
ing back CO gaze upon the cn trancing scene of water, forest and 
mountain. The track descended towards the norchem end of 
the lake where the stiver birch was just bursting into leaf. 
The water was milky green in colour and so disturbed by the 
wind, that one might imagine oneself staixiing by the sea at 
home. How completely different are the two ends of this lake, 
which is barely two miles long! We were now in a wide flat 
valley, making our way through goise and over the murky 
streams which meardered here and there, abandoning the 
mother-bed. The porters were so slow that Pasang stayed be¬ 
hind to bring diem on, while I continued with Takti Babu, 
hoping to come upon a suitable site for setting up camp. But 
before long we were caught in a maze o-f undcfgrowA and 
muddy channels; after helpless floundering we reached the river 
itself, a swollen, turgid, swirling mass. Retracing our steps, we 
lighted on a little island of firm mud* where we awaited the 
rest of the party, hoping that ch^y might know of a way out of 
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this lab}Tinth. They arrived in Hue course^ only to advise os that 
we could progress no further until the morning, when the 
river^ now swollen with melted snow, would have subsided fbr 
a whilep thus allowing us to make a crossings We set up camp 
where we wcrct for there was no shortage of brushwood and 
we would just have to be content with muddy water for cooking 
our evening meal. 

Thus we began our next day's journey by wading painfully 
through ice-cold water. The valley rapidly became a gorge, 
through which the crack wound its way^ adorned with blue 
primulas and willow catkins of various species. Then it forked 
and we be^n to climb up the course of the right-hand stream, 
which was now leading us due north. PtogTKS became difficult 
at once and we had to make our way first to one side of the 
torrent and then to the other. Since we were the first to pass 
this year, the bridges were all broken and Takki Babu and 
She-rap were busily employed repairing them* This tj^ of 
bridge i$ a simple aifair^ consisting of three or four light trunks 
of silver birch laid across from rock to rock and secured by 
piling heavy stones on their ends. On the trunks are laid flat 
stones, which provide a level if unstable foothold. We had ro 
cross $cvcraJ bridges of this kind, but only one goat out of our 
whole part)* lost courage and fell into the torrent, She-rap wlio 
was standing by, seized the frighrened creanire by its horns, 
and w'e suJfcred nothing worst than twentj'' pounds of rice 
soaked prematurely. This gorge also provided an unopected 
pleasure, namely some wild rhubarb* When wc stopped for 
OUT morning meal, we cooked it with sug^ and mkitig it 
with condensed milk, placed it m the snow' to cooL It pro¬ 
vided a dish, which ui those harsh circumstances seemed to us 
sheer luxury. Eventually the gorge became a smooth gkdaJ 
%^alley and the muddy totrcnc: disappeared beneath beds of 
frozen snow. Progress became easy once more and wc were 
able to camp comfortably enough under the shelter of the 
cliffs at the very head of the valley. The portm had carried 
up some brushwood for themsdves and we prepared soup on the 
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petrol 5 tovc, We were ncm at a height of about 17^000 feet, 
J»000 feet above the lake an<l almost as much again bclotv the 
pass. 

The Tie^t morning we ascended the last stage (ph XIVi)* There 
was little snow on the southern side^ but advance was slow 
because of the fine slaty scree which Caused loss of height at 
every step. The top of the pass was snoW’^oveted and the edge 
beyond was a delight of frozen snow and glittering cortiiccs. 
There w'cre summits on the range chat we were crossings orily 
slightly higher than where we st^, and wc looked noithwai<^ 
to a land of summits mosdy of zo,ooo-21 pOOO feet. The vaUej^ 
had been cut out by gladers and dug deep by the rivers, but 
if wc were to emst our maps, wc would not expect to find a 
village at much than 1 5^000 feet and many of than would 
be appreciably higher. We were wondering if they would be 
occupied all rhe year rtnind, lor if this was so, we might well 
claim this as die highest region of permaiient human occupation 
on the earth^s surface. 

Pasang cut steps at the top of the glistening slope that 
stretched down below us and when we were safely below this 
steep and brittle section we swept down in a superb glissade. 
The porters followed down in our steps and then allowed their 
loads to slide before them, checking them by the ropes. It was 
now Thursday, May I oth, Ascension Day, the day of crossing 
Our first major pass and of our entry into the land which we 
would always remember W'ith delight. Only die poor goats 
were unhappy in the snow and She-rap concerned on their 
accoutif:. Then we were slushing through the beginnings of 
another rivet, the headwaters of the torrent that passes below 
Shey and Phijor* flowing northwards to join the other streams 
that drain this great upland region and then westwards, where 
they become a main tributary of the Kam^i. We were soon 
follow'ing our new river downstrEam and looking back we saw 
bow formidable was the pass from the northern side* It is 
doubtful if a loaded porter could cross this way so early in the 
year. Wc ourselves had made an early crossing, but the women 
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had shown diemstlvcs as hardy as the men and so high wrre 
their spirtes char they were just then engaged in pelting the 
unfortunate Hernraj with snowballs. When we reached the 
first signs of scrub, we stopped to bod water and make tea^ 
then we followed the track down to Shey^ 


Shey 

Shej'' Gomba (SI: Sya Gompa) stands above the dght bank of 
the river (SI; Sibu Khola) atx>ui an hour*s g;radual descent below 
the snow and at the jtmccion with another scream which flows 
down from the east.* The contours show lis height as about 
164OOO feet and this would seem to be a reasonable estimate* 
It is quite an impressive collection of red-washed buildings 
ringed with praj cr-W'^Iis and chotens (pi. XVIt)j it was discon¬ 
certing, however* to find cvety dewr clcscd against us. The 
headinan of Ringmo had warned us chat we would find no one 
at Shey until lacer in the month, bur we had not ejected his 
words to be licctally true. There arc five houses in the im- 
media re vkmity of the temple and three more aboui a quarter 
of a mile downstream. We wandered round the deserted 
buildings, marvelling at the vase quantity of prayer-scones^ and 
eventually decided to camp by the door of the temple, where 
there was a balcony that would give shelter to our luggage^ At 
last an inquisitive little boy betrayed the fact that one bouse 
was occupied, so Pasang went to invcsrigatCp accompanied by 
the Ringmo girU. Reassured by the sound of familiar voices, 
his mother opened the door, which she had barred in fear at our 
approach. She told us that all the active members of the com- 
muniry liad gone to the north to bring back the yaks and sheep 
for the summer, so that there was no one dsc eicepc the old 

‘‘Shey Garnba. 'Oyital Mocwwtery" (ilifJ igen-pt) b mmcd afeer dw 
*Cry>til Mnuiiiain of Dd 1 |»* lAff gji n which ru» above the pi» 

OTrr which wc had come. The misleading Surrey of India spelling 'Sya' is 
explained on 27$. 
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Janu nearby and a woman with a sore leg in one of the houses 
beyond. She was still a litde concern^ at the pesence of 
soangers, but consented to sell us some brushwood and lend 
us a large water-pot. As we returned to our camp by the temple- 
door, Pasang noticed quantities of yottng nettles growing from 
the walls, so Takki Babu was instructed to pick them and make 
soup. This was the first Ka-gyii-pa monasteiy that I had visited, 
so it was by no means inappropriate that we should have as our 
evening meal the food on which Mila Rapa, the most famous 
of Ka-gj’ti-pa lamas, had lived while he endured the rigpurs of 
solitary mediration. But no doubt our nettle-soup was better 
spiced than his had er-er been, and served with rice, it seemed 
almost a delicacy. 

The next mtjming we paid off out porters, who returned 
unladen the way we liad come. They had agreed to assist us as 
far as Shey and since they were quite unwilling to come any 
further, we had no choice bnr to let them go, although it 
seemed that we would be stiauded. We decided in any [q 
stay that day at Slicy, for the last three days had been parti¬ 
cularly strenuous, and who knows what might materialize if one 
is patient? But on this particular day nothing at all happened 
that we could turn to our advantage. The woman supplied us 
with mote wood and we learned that she was the daughter of 
the old lama, who was all but confined to his house next to the 
temple. When she heard that we were planning to return to 
Shej' later on, she said that she would prefer nor to open the 
temple for us. We protested mildly, but in the plan that we 
were now beginning to formulate, Shey would remain the 
the centre for our supplies and we would certainly return there 
On more than one occasion. The wicmuji advised us to go to 
Saldang, where we would find Nyi-ma Tshe-ring, the most in¬ 
fluential man in rhe whole of this region, who would give us all 
the help we needed. We had heard of him as far away as 
Dunycr and so this confirmed our immediate plan. We also 
leanted that there was another lama, a man of about thirty 
years, who was staying in a hermitage half a mile away, but 
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since he Iiad not broken his vow of soJitude for chrec 
there wa$ no question of disturbing him on our accounc. The 
other inhabj cants of these lious^ would be re turning with their 
animals in About a week and we now understoed chat the ^north\ 
whither they had gone, refetred to the high Tibetan plateau 
bej'ond the fmnticr range about sue days journey away, where 
the animals were regularly sent for winrer pasrure* No man of 
any kind appeared during that day* so we had no clioiee on the 
itiCHTOw but to shoulder a few necessities and set out for Sal- 
dang. We carried a tent, our bedding, some dorhes and enough 
food for four days^ leaving our boxes and stocks of grain in the 
house of the lama's daughter. Takki flabu carried about 6o ib., 
Pasang about 40* and Hemraj and 1 about Jo each. The w^oman 
had described the route to uSt and Pasang wich unerring sense 
followed it without hesitation. We walked up the scream to the 
east and then turned north up a smaller tributaijs leaving the 
track to Tarap to continue eastwards. So far w^e had not seen a 
single tree on this side of the pass; we walked across grassj^ 
mountains and ascended by the lockj' stream. The ascent to the 
pass (about 19,000 feet) was an easy one. We might w^ell have 
been in tilt Cairngorms in spring, when the rtxinded summits 
are still covered m snow* and snow still fills the craggy gtdlics. 


Namgung 

From the top of the pas^ a new bnd by revealed—the typical 
Tibetan bnds^e, bare grey-brown mountains^ white clouds 
against a lucid blue sky and no sign of tree or forest. While 
we rested by the summit cairn, sheltering from a freezing 
west wind, a woman and a little boy appeared, ascending the 
pass from the ocher side and driving two cross-breeds before 
them. She told us in response to our enquiiy^ chat they had set 
our from Saldang at dawn and char Nyi-ma Tshc-ring s house was 
certainly beyond our reach that day, bur we could stay the night 
at Namgung Village, a place which did not appear on our maps. 
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The descenc, always cowards the north, was a long and riring 
one, but at last we caught sight of Naingung Monastery', its red 
walls perched like an eyrie against the cocks* As we descended, 
rhe houses below the temple gradually came into riew. We 
crossed a gorge, which as we now saw divided the village into 
two, and came to a halt by the first house* We called to a 
villager on the other side of the gulf, but he merely beckoned 
to us to come over CO him. This was a small matter, but typified 
the independent nature of the people with whom we would 
now be dealing. They are in fact Tibetans and differ racially in 
no way from their fellow's on the other side of the political 
frontier. A difference is sometimes suggested by the name 
hhotia, which is generally applied to peoples of Tibetan stock who 
live within the frontiers of India and Nepal, but this name is 
just the Indo-Ncpalcse term for Tibetan. At the same time 
these people know full well on which side of the frontier thty 
live. Some of them can speak a little Nepali, but we met no 
one capable of reading or writing it* Their own language is 
Tibetan—a dialect not far removed from that of central Tibet, 
so that conversation with them presented no difficulty to 
Pasang and little enough to me. They are all more or less literate 
in Tibetan. But just now wc were concerned for our night's 
lodging and since the villager would not come to us, Pasang 
climbed across the gorge to meet him on his own ground. 
Meanwhile 1 began collecting nettles which grew by the walls of 
the first house, unassisted by Takki Babu, who showed little 
enthusiasm for this delicacy'. Other villagers gathered around 
and once satisfied that we were harmless and friendly, they led 
the way to a little house and said we were welcome to use it. 
There was a small yard nearby, where we could erect a tent, and 
so we settled in and began our cooking with the brushw'Ood and 
dried dung chat they brought us. Ihe house was filled with 
acrid smoke, but we were at least protected from the wind, if 
not from the small crowd of friendly and inquisitive villagers 
who very quickly surrounded us. The house belonged to the 
sacristan who was living up at the monastery and so 
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had no immediate us£ for it. He asked us about the touce we 
had come and our future mienrions, was delighced to hear char 
we were pilgrims and prtuniscd to show us around ihe temple in 
the morning* The man we had shouted at across the 
hroughc us a meastire of tsamba and a woman from a house 
ncar^ produced a jar of chang at our request. 

The neatc morning we visited the temple which ts built 
against the cliff on ihe far side of the gorge. It is undoubtedijr 
old and it is rignificant that Namgung should have given its 
name to the whole district from Namdo and Saldang to Karang 
and Phijor (see p* fij). Like Shey it is a Ka-gyii-pa monastery 
of the Karma-pa sect* The order of the Ka-gyii-pas (see p. 
fii*) was established in Tibet by Merpa of (ioi2—97)^ 

who was a great translator and collector of teats. He made 
several journeys to Nepal where he met the renowned yogm, 
Naropa, who gave him initiation inro the mystery of HeS'ajra, 
a combi natiem of mental concentration and sa^amentaJ ntual^ 
which claimed to produce buddhahood in the course of one 
human life. Naropa and his master Tilopa are wo of the eighty- 
four great yogins in whose circles w'cre tnmsmitted 

thc3fie weird tem, the tantias, to which Tibetan religion owes 
so much of its symbolism. Their name fot the supreme buddha- 
body is ' Holder of the Vajra’ who is represented 

as a crowned buddha, seated cross-legged, his arms crossed be¬ 
fore his breast and clasping in his hands the vajra, which 
symbolizes compassionate activity^ and the bell, representing 
the pure sound of the doctrine which is perfect wisdom [ p. 20 j). 
Marpa s chief disciple was die famous Tibetan yogin Mila 
Rapa, who is believed to have gained the supreme erJightenmcnc 
of buddhahood and the ccmcomicanr miraculous powers in the 
course of one life,* HiS chief disciples, W sCam-po-pn, 

had many followers and subsequently the Ka-gyu-pas ('Order 
of the Transmitted Word") split into four sects. The Karma-p 
sectp which is represented at Shey and Namgung, originated 
with sCiim-p<hp0*^ grearest disdple, who was named Dus gsmn 
• see W* Y* Ktina Wmu, Tiha*f Gmi O.UF # 1928* 
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mlhyen-pi (‘Knowcr of che Tliree Times'^ and nicknamed 
Karma-pa (*Man of Kairna'), as were aJso his succcssots.* Dus 
gsutn mUytn-pa came from eastern Tibet and although he seems 
to KaTe been chiefly active in the centraJ provinces of 0 and 
Tsang, the next itLcamation Kaona pokshi, spent many years in 
^'^oogolia and China. Kublai Khan is said to have been his 
disciple. It is probably thanks to the Mongolian connection 
that his folWers together with the Sa-kya-pas, whose hieiacchs 
were also welcome visitors at the court of the Great Khan, be¬ 
came predominant in central Tibet. It was not undl the six¬ 
teenth centmy that they were ousted by the new order of the 
Ge-Iuk-pas (Yellow Hats), who had now secured for themselves 
die support of the Mongols. These remote regions of the Hima¬ 
layas, having been converted to Buddhism by ihe Sa-kp-pas 
and the Karma-pas, liave remained totally unaffected by subse¬ 
quent developments in Tibet itself. Rather we observe a 
s^aratist tendency to abandon Sa-kya-pa and Karma-pa tradi¬ 
tions for the more popular Nying-ma-pa ones, whi<i centre 
around Padmasambhava. Thus the main hall of Namgung 
Monastery seems at first to be dominated by a large rerrinroffa 
image of this wonder-working lama. He appears again in bronae 
on the tight next to an image of ^akyaniuni. On the left is an 
image of 'Lord Spell-Powna: Victorious' (Jg-hc sngsgs-dbang 
founder of the temple. There are some line painted 
banners (rianla), especially of ^yamuni. 'Boundless Life' 
(ylniir^) and the Goddess of Wisdom (Prdjnapflnimiffl). 
Around the images is arranged a set of die canon ica! 'discourses' 
(nifro) in thirty manuscript volumes. Above them all is a hirge 
bronze image, very beautiful indeed, of the Buddha 'Holder of 
the Vajta’ (Vajradiitra). There is another s mall temple on the 
next storey containing a collection of tUnkm and Tibetan 
printed texts. This monastery has no lama an present and 
is cared for by two brothers, one of whom fs die sacristan, 

“ see KoCTich, rif Eliir 4 nnah, pp, 47j-flo, 4^S-7 and the unportani 
article by H, E, Richardstia, 'Tht Kattntr^a Secc A HuTortcal Note’. 
Jeuma! 9jihi itiMflr pp. 1^^164,. 
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who had lent ui his house. SeveraJ of the vilkgers arc 'lamas' 
in the popular sense^ viz. capable of rcdong die limrgies 
and so playing their pare in ceremonies. Also there arc lamas 
at Namdo who are invited on special occasions. The villagers 
of Saidang make regular offerings of grain to this monastjery. 

We clarnbcred down ihe steep bank and followed rhe track 
down the gorge for about 300 yards to another little temple. 
It is new and manifesdy Nying-ma-pa with its bright paintings 
of 'Lotus-Bom' manifcs[ed as 'Union of the Precious Ones*, 
the tutelary divinity *L 7 nicy of All the Blessed", Buddha Heruka 
and the rest.^ We learned thac it was built eleven years ago 
at the inspiration of the Lama of Shang and that it is now 
occupied by one of his disciples, a man from Mugu* We were 
unable to see him, as he was living in solitary medication in an 
inner room, but he broke silence to speak a few words to us 
through the partition. The houses of Namgung are scattered 
over their scanty fields and number only fifteen or so, I doubc 
if there are more than fifty inhabitants. The height is probably 
about 16,000 feet. 


SaldanCj 

In che afternoon we couunued down to Saidang (SI: Sildang- 
g 5 on), traversing the mountains to the north of the Namgung 
gorge, until from the head of a long, even slope w^e $aw flocks of 
sheep and the first of the houses far below us. We hastened 
down to ask for Nyi-ma Tshc-ring aiKl were directed still 
further down and round the mountain-side. His house proved 

* ^Unjon of the Pneioui Ones' ^ ttianifescioci of 'Locus-Bom' 

eoiicdved u chf yiuty nf die aodesE Buddhisr nito^ of 
Buddhj, Doctrjnt. AsKmbly. 'Unity of All die Blessed' ti the 'Locus Lord 
of Dance' of Indian triHitticHi. In ocigin he can be dosely 

asswaced with the Hindu god but he is accepiesl in ^lying-lTla-pa 
uadicioD as a form of 'Gbncmg Eyt* (AviioiiJifvm). It is in preferencei siich 
as these chai one dijOeteticea between the di-ff rrrtif ordets of Tiheoii 
Buddhism. These divinide* itc described fully in BH^ p. zz8 ff. 
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to be the last of aU* scalding on a spur some joo yards above 
the liver and resembling from a disiance as mudi a fort as a 
dwelling. We made our way rcsund the bare ridges of the 
dry; eroded valley and drew near to the li ttle oasis which repre¬ 
sented his estate. The ground was levelled into BeldSp which 
could be irrigated from a small stream. There were a few 
dumps of willow-treeSp some seamy grass above, and rro other 
sign of presenr vegetation. A party of Evt or siJt men and women 
were engaged in planting barley. The entrance was guarded by a 
fierce mastiff with a red scruff round its neck, whose barking 
became a frenzied fiiry at our approach. One of the men sig¬ 
nalled to us and following his direction^ we climbed up onto 
die fields beyond the range of the animars chain. A slightly 
portly man of about shciy-five years, who was supervising the 
work, came forward^ rather grudgingly it seemed, to meet us^ 
We explained briefly who and what we wexe^ and learned chat 
he was Nyi-ma Tshe-ring. Pasang referred enthusiastically to 
the wondrous fertility of th«e fields in the midst of a maun- 
cainous wilderness^ but this friendly overture evoked no re¬ 
sponse. We ncit asked where we might camp and he pointed 
bluntly to an especially stony place by a choten outside his 
grounds. We protested gently that it would be a rather uncom¬ 
fortable place, at which he M us to a comer of one of his fields 
and left us there without more ado. We put up the only tent 
we hadt feel ing very conscious of our lack of most thmgs needful 
for a decent camp. Takki Bahu went to ask for a water-pot and 
return^ with one that leaked. He went to ask for wood and 
was given a mere handful of brush. We felt quite saddened, for 
we had expected Nyi-nta Tshe-ring at least to lend us a room 
in his house until we could collect the rest of our belongings, 
and now we seemed to be faced with blank unfriendliness. 

In retrospect this initial reception seons all the more sur¬ 
prising, fot from now on we were to experieticc in this land 
nothing btic friendliness and helpfulness. There were probably 
two reasons: firstly Nyi-ma Tshe-ring s own slow and srohd 
nature—once satis^ with us, he helped to the full; secondly 

So 
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that fact thar we arrived as a small part)' of total stratigcts 
without a single porter from a rieighbcPLiring village to votich 
for our good name. Pasang and I now returned to the great 
man's presence and eitpJainecl politeljr that we were ejpecting 
to pay for the wocxl and for any other services^ we then pro¬ 
duced the letter of commendation given us by the Nepdese 
Government. As no one else could read Nepali, w'c had to pro¬ 
vide an oral translation into Tibetan on our own behalf; no one 
seemed particularly impressed^ We returned to our tcnt+ bow- 
cvcTp with sufficient word and another water-pot. We made tea 
and then Pasang went back alone detctitiincd to establish 
friendly relations. He entered die house and returned an hour 
later, saying that we wcie all invited to come inside and that 
Nyi-ma Tshc-ring was a really splendid fellow* 

After our meal we passed through the courtyard and a bare 
lower room and ascended by the usual knotched ladder to a 
dark and smoky upper srorey* There were sir people in the 
room including Nyi-ma Tshe-rmgH who motioned us to be 
seated on grubby carpets against the blackened wail. A Ere 
burned in a bnrier and eitia light was supplied by chips of 
pine, which were Jit one after another upon a low stand. 
Everyone was busy eating from their bowls of harley tsamba 
moisrened with buttered tea. We were offered some chang 
which was clear and delicious and an intelligent conversation 
began about conditions in Pasang's country^ in central Nepal 
and in the outside world^ although our hosts* ideas of the world 
beyond India were very vague. We learned that Nyi-ma Tshe- 
ring's wife had died a year before and that since his son was 
married and maintained a separate house, this cscablishmenc 
was being run by his grandchildren^ all four of whom were 
present eating their supper^ I turned the conversation to local 
affairs and Nyi'ma Tshe-ring insisted that he was in no real 
sense a headman. He had come from Namdo^ he said, W'here 
two of his brothers and his own son were living. He had 
acquired the property at Saldang by marriage, fcff his father-in- 
law had had no son of his own. There were headmen in all the 
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villages, who had some authoric^p bur he himself had none. By 
indirect inquiries, however, we learned that he was so greatly 
esteemed throughout the whole region, that be accepted as 
the leading man and many would come to lay their problems 
before him and seek his advice. He seemed to have shown lum- 
self a natural leader in troubles that afflicted this countiy some 
eight or nine years ago. Bands of brigands, known locally as the 
"Ha-shi-ka-wa\ had come from the Tibetan plains of the north 
and begun co lay waste die villages, burning, slaying and plun¬ 
dering. He had organizjed the villagers for defence and beaten 
off these raiders* In recognition of his sm^ices the Rina 
Government of Nepal had sent him a rifle and other presents* 
The rifle eventually reached him, but the other presents had been 
so diminishEd by die hands through which they had passed on 
the way, that little or nothing remained. He seemed to be equally 
renowned for works of peace, for he had financed the building 
of the new temple which we had visited that morning at 
Namgung, and was well acquainted with the Lama of Shang, 
whom he clearly held in great respect. Every year he adds to 
the numerous prayer-wails which line the crack between Sal- 
dang and Namdo and he was just now having a large new 
prayer-wheel made (or the old Saldang temple* 

It was during this conversation that we heard the name 
'Dolpo* for the first time and learned tliar it referred to the 
whole region bounded on the west by the great watershed which 
we had crossed above Phoksumdo and on the south by the 
Dhaulagiri massif (map, p^ ^9^)- To the north-west bej'ond 
Phopa it is separated by several days of difflculc travel from the 
neatest villages of the Mugu Kamali. To the south-east be^x>njd 
Tsharka (SI: Chharkibhot) it is Jikewisc separated by bare 
mountains from the vaUej' of the Kali Gandaki. To the north 
and the north-east it is bounded by the great Tibetan plain, 
which these people refer to simply as the 'notch' It is 

on ihis side that their counoy is most easily accessible and it is 
thither that they send their catclc and sheep for seven to eight 
months of the year^ when their own mDuntains arc void of 
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pasture. There they are eared for by die nomads who 

receive five pounds (zj frrf) of gtain for each sheep and ten 
pounds (5 hrt) for caidi head of cattle as wdJ as a natural right 
ro the produce of the dri-mo (’"th-rTro—female of the yak) and 
the dzo-mo (female cross^brEed). They have to return to the 
owners the hides of any animals that die- The sheep are sheared 
on their return to Dolpo in the summer. We learned that the 
villages are occupied the whole year round. The main trading 
exodus to Tichu-rong takes place in July and except for a few 
adventurous spirits who visic Pokliara and Kathmandu in the 
winter everyone stays at home spinning and w'caving and giving 
more time to religion than they have to spEire in die summer* 
We pressed our questions about ESolpo as a unit and were cold 
diac it consisted of four districts, Namgung, Panzang, Tarap 
and Tsharbung*® We told Nyi-ma Tshe-ring that the area was 
marked on our maps as Danbhansiir and Chharkabhot. He 
accepted the latter name, pronotmdng it, as we had already 
learned, as Tsharka without the suiSa -^hhot (p, 276), but Cor¬ 
rected the first one to Dastapla, interpreted as meaning *ten 
tow^ship5^ These he said were the names that the ^Nepalese' 
had given to the country** As I sat in the dim light peering at 
the map, tliis soange land where we now found ourselves, 
gradually gained in coherence. With Nyi-ma Tshe-^ring's assis¬ 
tance we began to form plans to visit it throughout. He pro¬ 
mised to help U5 to bring whatever we needed of oair stores from 
Shey^ and when these had arrived^ we decided 10 go north to 
Yang-tsher Monaster)" (SI: Yanjar Gompa) and dien visit the 
eastern side through Stuinen (SI: Simengaon) and Tjng-khyu 
(SI: Tingje^onJ^ We could then return to S^dang by way of 
Koma and thence go through Karang to Phijor and Samlirtg- 
From there we could easily visit Shey again and so be within 

” Tihjrbuiig u a. cCFinpO«i£E lumc jnrl m-frng T^oiko. znd The 

dutlict lumc pf Bathubg has been given by die SuTVeyno (n thr Upper 
Bheri. Pmzsng ([^piiijin^ and NamgLing (N^ngut^"! they hare ako applied CO 
samnis. Sec p. 2B5. 

^ Thr tcrni used fbr NepaJeSt k the qld Tibclmi word mm^p4, which ref«i 
vaguely pj the people of the vallcp south of Tibet, 
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reach of cw smrts. We would through T^rap and Tsharka 
when we finally left Dolpo on our way down to the Kali 
Gandald (see p, 297}^ Pasang and I retumdd to the tent, fcding 
much happier after the evening^s conversation^ while HemrS} 
and Takki Babu rcimmed to sleep in the house- 
Thf next morning a villager appeared very early with a horse, 
saying that he had been sent by Nyi-ma Tshc-ring to assist 
us in getting wliatcvcr we needed from She)% Pasang and Takki 
Babu set our with him 00 this essential mission, leaving me to 
rest and write ivith Hemmj as company^ Oppressed by the stony 
treelessness of our surroundings^ we moved the tent to the next 
field* where a diimp of willows was In sight and the scream much 
neater. Here we spent two peaceful daySp receiving occasional 
visits from members of the households to whom a plastic mug 
or soap-bojc, not to mention a petrol cooking-stove, was a dting 
of wonder and admiration. Pasang returned the following even¬ 
ing, bringing another tent* more food, my hot of photographic 
equipment, notebooks and medicines- We bought some barley 
esamba from Nyi-ma Tshe-rmg* but we were still depending on 
cHit own supplies of wheat and rice* Butter was difficult to 
obtain, because it was early in the season. We received as a 
present two great goose-eggs, which had come from Tibet; one 
was eatable. In D^Ipo there are no chickens and also no potatoes* 
although these would certainly grow^ We foresaw lean times 
ahead of us, but learned to our great joy that wheat grew at 
Phijor. Ic was now impossible to make leavened bread pro- 
perly* for brushwood and smouldering dimg would not heat the 
tin-oven sufficiently and our supplies of oil-fucI were too 
limited for so lengthy a process as baking- Tsamba became the 
staple food for die rest of the party and flat wheat-cakes for 
me. Out rice was reserved as a luicuiy * 
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Wc decided to visit Namdo and the re^r of Saldang on out 
return to Njfi-nia Tshe-rttig^s house, $o on the following morn¬ 
ing wc sec out for Yang-tshet. As porters we had T"ar-gra 
who had just accompanied Pasang to Shty, his son 
and another village-boy* The hotsc was left behind as it had 
proved too young to be of much use and was already overtired 
from the previous day's journey* We descended into the gorge 
(SI: Ningung Khola) and followed the river downstream, keep¬ 
ing to the left bank. At firsi it was just a stony barren place, 
but after a while litdc yellow pocentilla (FctenrillA bijund) 
began to appear along the track and we passed ^nall dumps of 
yellosi’' g)Otse-Iike shrub (Crtrrfj^nii jpJ and bushes coveted in 
tiny white roses serk^d), A young womani returning from 
Saldang to her home in Nyisal, caught up with U5> Our porters 
teased her for travelling so lightly, ivhcreupou she freely con¬ 
sented CO rake our camp-beds on her shotildets. She asked 
nothing of us^ and it was a joy ro see her unalfecEcd delightp 
when we laier offered her a silver coin. Then we met the men 
of Shey shepherding their flocks home from the north. We told 
them that some of our belongings were left at their monastery 
and diac wc hoped to visit them sooup 

When we came to the junction with the Panzang gorge (SI: 
Panjang KholS), we Crossed both rivers by the firm bridges pro¬ 
vided and turned eastwards towards Nyisal [SI : Nisalgaoti). 
T'ar-gj^ poinred our the great chbccrts of Yang-esher cm the 
near side of the village and I realized char this monasrery is 
not at all w-hete it is sho^m on the Survey of India maps-'* Wc 
followed the gotge a bctle way and then climbed up the moun¬ 
tain-side direct towards the choctns. Little red rock-planis 
(Andmu^i inuuQid€& and d. reSundifolid) grew here and there 

“ Yang-sbir ineaning "right-^idi ictdcmuu:*, is the old local 

pLate-namc jurviring frtMn before the mmiurcry wv built 600-700 years 
ago. Ib religiiTLif name is 'Island of Enlighieninaif 
posiiiod of SI; Yanjar Gampa Mtm to be eonhised with dut of Sh'ung-aher 

(p. 
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amidst the arid ston^. The monastery stands on a level pkt- 
form about 300 fccc above the river and ts enclosed behind by 
great walls of tock. We chcumambiilated the pi^yet-wall that 
sumounds the whole compound of buildings and entered 
through a ka-ni chbten at the eastern end. Here we were wel¬ 
comed by two ^monks'* who promptly pat the moimtety 
kitchen at our disposal and brought us wood and watex^ while I 
erected a tent in the courtyard. Never before had we been so 
quickly settled for the evening. Ic was still cady* so I began to 
look around the buildings (pis, XVn^ XVTa). 

The main courtyard is about fifty yards long and twenty 
yards across at its widest. Three major temples (nos, i, 2 and 3 
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on the diagram)* a little temple contaimng a large prayer-wheel 
(4), another small temple known as the ‘nuns' temple’ (ticj-fflo't 
(5) and the kitchen (6) all open off ftmv it- Between 
this group of buildings and the row of nine great chbeens which 
flank the southern side, there is a stony- court lined with rows 
of prayer-walls. Another great choien (7) opposite the sacris¬ 
tan’s house (8) is said, to contain the r el i es of the foutid^- 
lama, ‘Iteligion's Defence Glorious and Good' dpai- 

Temple no. i is in the form of a large hall containing eight 
chbtens. The walls are covned with splendid (rescoes, of which 
the identification causes little difficulty. We walked slowly 
round from left to right, studj-ing each painting carefully. 

In the northern wall are: 

'Glancing Eye of Great Compassion’ (Awfliaiffe/vara— 

' Lotus-Botn' (PfldniaMffl&fcflVa) 

'Holder of the Vajia' {Vajrodliara) 

‘Sage of the Sakyas' (ia^nmun i) 

‘ Essence of All Joy' (iicn-^git ] 

'Banner of Fame’(gfigs-psigyfll-mtriiin) , Sa-kya-pa 

‘ Eaalted Protector of Living Beings’ ('^ftHnien lanas 

'Glorious Gentle Ooe^Uon of Speech' (MaS/n/n— 
iitnhvfSda) 

'Glorious Gentle One’ in his nHannal manifestaritm.* 

On the eastern wall: 

‘Hey Vajni’ (Htvajra) 

'Imperturbable' (jlAjioltya). 

On the southern wall: 

'Brilliant' (ratrofflUfl) 

‘Great Brilliance' (Affliwvii/rtsrflnfl) 

* Mdiptifi a* the proootype of minifeeed wisdoni holds a swonl in his right 
hand, with which he tuts off ignocance ac its nica, and a book suppo^ 
on a Idtns, in his left hand. The book represrais the pecftmoti of wisdom. 

As the manifestation 'Lioo of Speech* he is ducusicd below (p. 110). 
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^Gliticing Eye—Infallible Noose^ 

p^a) 

' Buddha Master of Medicine" (Eh^isLajyaguru^ 

'Victorious Lady of the Chignon^ (U^hm^havijay^ 

'Boundlc&S Light" (./Imrffltiij)* 

On the western wall: 

'Boundless Life^(dfflifiyui) 

^Supreme Bliss' Qxferfljritmvdfd) 

Yang-tshci Monastery is a Sa-kp-pa foundarion and this is 
reflected in the choice of paiiidngs that adorn these walls. 
There are tfiree famous lamas of Sa-ky^a of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth coiturics and buddhas and bodhmrrvas (diviiic 
saTiours) who were the object of special devorion. 'Glancing 
Eye* (jlvtffoAjfc/vtffB) is a universally popular divinity with many 
different forms. He is shown here in two disdner mamfesca- 
donSi as the "Great Compassionate LQrd^ who is evff acdve 
striving to save living beings Lhroughnuc all the spheres of 
existence, and as the 'holder of che noose* with whicli he binds 
offenders, "Locus-Bom* is present^ for he is 

invoked by all the "Red Hat* orderSp although only the Nylng- 
ma-pas regard him as the supreme manifestatioTi of the ineffable 
buddha^ence. "Holder of the Vajra’ (V^ijradbara) is shown 
surrounded by the eighty-four Great Yogins. He is the buddha 
specially favoured by the Ka-gyu-pas (p, 77), but is acknow¬ 
ledged utiiversalJy throughout Tibet (p. ^03). The Buddhas 
"Boundless Light* and "Boundless Lifc^ are likewise acclaimed 
universally. The most signiflcanr buddha in this whole gachcr- 
ing is ^Great Brilliance" (MBidvBrrocBFiB^^ whom the Tibetans 
refer to by the brief title of 'Omniscient' His great 

importance in Sa-kya-p practice is shown by the frequency 
wirii which his mandala (mystic circle) is painted on the 
ceilings of the ka-ni chotens rhroughour this whole area. 
There was a tendency in Indian Buddhism from about the 
second century onwards to symbolize the notion of supreme 
buddhohood by transcendent buddha-formSp for it was con¬ 
ceived as something absolute and essentially ineffable, ccans- 
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ccnding ^rry local manifcstarion such ^ 5 lkyamiim had been. 
We may regaid Sikyamum as the only historical buddha, as 
a man who lived and Laughr in rhe siith to fifth ccnttirics 
B.c. Sac m later Indian Buddhism and consequently in the 
Buddhism that reached Tibet his tnanifestacion in the flesh had 
becoine a secondary consideration. Supreme buddhahood was 
ultiuiately attainable to all who diose to strive for it and hence 
someone such as *Lotus-Born^ who played so great a part in 
establishing Buddhism in Tibet ^ could be redded as a buddha 
just 25 ^al^smuni had been. This cranscendentalmng of the 
notion of buddhahood was achieved succinctly in the chcoiry of 
Five Buddhas who are individually jusi aspects of one supreme 
reality. The niirrJjer five corresponds with the centre and four 
points of the compass (thus expressing universality), as well as 
with ocher cosmological and philosophical conceptions.* Of 
these five the central one^ known as ^Brilliant^ (FdifWdfffl), was 
conceived as comprehending the other four. As such he was 
known as ^Great Brilliance' and around him there developed 
several sets of meditational and ritual cexts« These seem to be 
die earliest of the tanens. They were developed in Kashmir 
horn perhaps the fourth century onwards and were introduced 
into wEseem Tibet in the tench and eleventh ccnmries. Subse¬ 
quently they were adopted by Sa-^kya Monaster)- and thus we 
find these paintings in the Sa-kp«fa monastery of Yang-tshcr. 
In other Indian Buddhist schools, ‘Imperturbable' (Aishhhya), 
was tEVered as the central buddha, for he was head of the family 
of the vfl/ra (p- fy). From mystical assodation with the ideas 
of power and wrath he came to be identified with certam fierce 
ma^cstations of divinity, which were being aecq^ted by some 
teachers. Of these manifestations Hevajra and 'Supreme Bliss' 
are among the most important. Hevajra in pameubr was 
adopted the Sa-kya-pas as their tutdaiy divinity. Thtis he 

* Thus ihc cnsinoa eonsbt^, ajcoocdiug n> oily [niiiaii ideas, of a ucred 
tnouumLa suriWKicd by four inlands. Phenoineiial cDitenct is annpatukled 
of five detneats, humifl persortdity of five ccuuntuenti {xkardki), etc., (BH, 

p 64^0- 
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and 'Impcrturhablt appear sick by side on the eastcrii wall- 

EtJt the practice of chc present innutts of Yang-tsher is no 
longer chat of the Sa^kya-pa Order, as we observed as soon as 
we cnteixd temple no. 2* Here the walls have tecendy been 
redone by the local painter and the old frescoes are lost under 
daubs of garish colouring. The choice of painiingSp giving 
prominence to ' Lotus-Bom^ and his two herce manifestatioiis, 
bears witness to che Nying-ma-pa praicace^ w-hich is now spread¬ 
ing throughout this whole region. While wc w^ere looking 
around us, tlie painter hiinsclf came into chc temple. He was a 
lively, intelligent man of less than thirty years, but unfor¬ 
tunately no artist. We cotigratukced him on his work none the 
less and I expressed light-hearted regret at the absence of 
Hevajta. 'People here us^ to hold to Hcvajrah he replied, ‘bur 
when he ceased to help us^ we turned to the Fierce Master 
.^tirw inst^d'. 

'Perliaps he ceased to help you. because you no longer be¬ 
lieved in him. 

‘We believe in him, but since he docs not help us, we offer 
our ceremonies to the Fierce Master." 

Later I noticed that Hevajta^s name was included in a general 
invocatiofi, but the whole ceremony was directed to "Lotus- 
Bom' in his fierce manifotaLtoii. 

This temple also conuincd some vety fine bronzes, especially 
a set of three, which the painter referred to as the 'Three 
Princes'. They represent bikpmuni with 'Lotus-in-Hand" 
on his right and *TliuiiderboJt-in-Hand’ 
on his left. The symbols of vajra and lorus are missing, hut the 
tw^o figures can be identified by their gestures,^ 

The set of cauDuical volumes on mystic philosophy (pr^^jna- 
paramiti)t which is honoured as the verbal manifcscariocL of the 
goddess of Perfect "Wisdom^ was sucked neatly in racks on one 
side. The volumes on 'discipline^ were lying untidily on 

a wooden trestle, CDvcred in dust and dirt. The long woedEn 

^ THw arc a sprei^ truj, whtncs tttmi m be denved the idea of bwddha- 
pp- 61-4)^ 
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boards, which serve as covers co diese voltiines were aU finelj^ 
Carved at their endsp 

Temple no. 3 is in regular use for ceremonies. Following 
Nying-ma-pa practice ^Lotus-Born" {P&dm&sambksvii) is placed 
CO the cenrre with "Glancing Eye' on his 

left and 'Boundless Light" (Amit^bh^) on his tight. Placed 
behind rhem almost out of sight atid covered with dust we 
noticed ocher fine tronzes (Fairoyrdrfd^ VnjntdharA and 
On a rack above stood ten other smaller images 
Amitiyits^ A^falokitt^ura and several of Ascending co 

the floor above, we realized that we had seen only a part of 
the coUeaion. Here there were numeious images arranged on 
dusty racks, leaning back against fidnliUt which were once 
examples of the hnesr period of Tibeun paindng. Most of 
them were cracked and worn away, but we found a very fine 
painting of Hevajra. There were piles of block-prints and 
manuscripts heaped up m the dust. We identified Mila Rapa's 
^Thousand Songs'1 the Hfyajra^Tantra^ the 

and several volumes of mystic philosophy. There were 
more thankas rolled up, in varying stages of decay. The whole 
monastery cells the sad story of past glorj' and present ignor¬ 
ance and neglect. Only the painter seemed to take any creative 
interest in the place. Leading us to his hcpuse, he showed 
us sev'eral thankas that he had painted, as well as a text on 
classical Tibetan grammar, which he was zealously teaching 
himself. Earlier on 1 had suj^ested tenmcively that he might 
perhaps make a copy for me of the txiandaJa of 'Great Brilliance', 
but now doubting his ability to teptoduce it well enough* I 
pressed tlic matter no further* The main wall on the soudicm 
side of the compound is not only fitted with prayer-wbcels, but 
also decorated with a whole scries of stone plaques, illustrating 
buddhaSr bodhisattvas, lamas and monks (pi. XVi), Many of 
them were delightfully carved and painted* and w^e later dis¬ 
covered that this is an art that is by no means dead. 

The "monks'+ who arc mostly mamed, live srpaiately in 
twelve houses jusc outside the compcwini Some of them own a 
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second houise in Nyis^ Vdlage- At the time we were there, the 
bma and other members of the community had gone to fctdi 
their animals from the "north*, so we met very few of them. On 
the third day of our suy they petfotmed the ceremony, which 
regularly takes place on the loth of every Tibetan month. The 
main divinity was the "Fierce Master' and the liturgy was a 
Nying-ma-pa one. It was rather a pathedc perfonnance, for 
there were only two "monks" available for most of the reading 
and meanwhile a group of women and children w-aited cagedy 
for their share of the offerings. We made a present of money for 
the general provision of tea bur by gencrai consent 

barley-beer was discribuced instead, for Tibetan tea is very 
scarce locally. Pasang was able to buy barley i^amba in Nyis^* 
some of w hich we gave as a contribution to the general offering, 
adding the remainder to our own stores. At the end of the cere¬ 
mony we received a share of the saoificLal cakes (tonna)* 

When we asked about local gods we were told 

that the god of Yang-tshet and Nyisal was called Wada-gyap, 
of Mugu Dii-ba’-gyap and of Shimen (Sit SimEng 3 on) Kiin-ga- 
gyap. They seem to conform to the type of the indigenous 
mountain'god, who having accepted Tibetan Buddhism, is 
allowed to remain as local protector, receiving a regular share of 
offerings. Over the doonvay of one of the houses wc nodeed a 
"protector* carved on a stone slab. The anns were raised in jttst 
the same gesture of those at Floha^on (p. 57), but the figure 
was for better cut and equipped with a flat hat. He is re¬ 
ferred to as the "King Ptotecior from Disease* nad-p^*i 

srung-md) and when Pasang suggested that it was the Tibetan 
god Pehkr, all present agreed. One observes bow easy it is for 
local cults of the same kind as we had met along the Bheri to 
be absorbed by Tibetan Buddhist culturei But while this occurs 
on the northern side of the watershed, there is little sign of it on 
the Hindu side. 

One day we went to visit Sh^img-tsher Monascety which 
stands high above the left hank of the river downstream fresm 
Yang-tsher. We crossed the two bridges by the river junction 
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and then climbed up to Uiori (SI: Lurigaon), the village of the 
'Southern Mountain' (iho-ri); it consists of about Eftecn houses, 
spread out over steeply retraced fields (pi. X\TIff). We climbed 
another 1,000 feet or so until at last the temple of Sh'ui^ 
tsher r) appeared above us at the end of a saddle-like 

ridge. We found here a small community of married ‘monks'. 
Men, women and children were sitting in the sun turning over 
grain as it dried in the sun. We noticed a quantity of maize and 
learned that it had been traded through Tibrikot (p. 29). 
They showed little surprise at our sudden appearance and the 
sacristan’s wife came at once to unlock the temple and show us 
around. It contained a small collection of fine images and tfcan- 
kus, but the whole place was filthy and the paintings were just 
rotting away. We rescued a thanka of Hevajra from behind a 
wooden trestle and Pasang supervised the repair of its tnni 
edging, chiding them for their lack of care. Meanwhile I 
looked through their dusty collection of teats- This monastery 
is likewise a Sa-fcj'a-pa foundation, but nowadays they have 
become Nyiug-ma-pa m practice. IVe bought some tsamba, 
made tea at the sacristan’s hearth and then returned the way we 
had come. It was now early evening; at Lhon we passed a party 
of men and boys playing happily at archoy' (pi. X\Tlfr), 


Panzang 

Out maps showed a route from Nyisal (SI: Nisalgaon) to 
Shimen (Simeng^on) along the right of the Panaang rivet 
(SI: Panjang KholS), but when we set about negotiatir^ for 
porters, we learned that no such route existed and that the 
river-gorge between the two villages was quite impassable. We 
would have to ascend another valley cowards the mrilveast 
(ST: Mai Khola) as far as the village of Mo (mod).' From there 

“The SI name -vfij fb: the stream h» b™ taken from the viU^e-iuoic 
Mo, which spcnu to haro been roishfMd, The village u not marked on the 
SI maps and presumably wa* net visited by theiutveyots. 
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would cross the ridge to the sotith, thus bypassing the main 
gorge, and descend to the next main tributary (SI? Ch 3 l 3 KboLi) 
which would lead us down to Shimcii. We discovered that 
quite a number of the Nyiaal villagers had never been to Sliimen 
in their lives. We could obrain only rwo girls as poiters and 
tlvcy would go with no further than Mo, one easy day^s 
journey. We walked round the monastery for the last cime^ for 
it is one of those places w'hich seem to haunt the mind* It 
represents an oasis of great religious culture amidsr wliac is per^ 
haps the harshest scenery imaginable—bare rocks and coarse 
eroded soil. One thiuks of the zeal and energy' of those former 
inmates, who brought such a place into exist^ce, practising 
their religion in all holiness and sincerity. These temples sdll 
continue to bear witness to a certain standard of belief and con¬ 
duct, and cs'en nowadays there appear from time to time among 
these villagers men who are genuinely marked out for a rdigious 
calling. 

We passed beloiv Nyisal and down into die gorge, which was 
a wild and precipitous place (ph XVIJIt)* Then we climbed 
round tneo the valle)^ rhar leads up to Md^ it was more gentle, 
bur still enclosed by bare grey-brown slopes rising steeply on 
bodi sides. At length wc passed a choten, harbinger of village- 
life, and soon Mo itself came into sight, a scattered group of 
about fifteen houses standing on both sides of the stream. We 
found a grassy place ro erect a cent just below the village and 
then went at once to End the headman, since we would need to 
arrange porters for the morrow withcrut deday. Our reception 
was again most friendly; the headman and several villagers re- 
cumed to the cent with us, bringing wotsd and miUc, for which 
they would accept no payment, and assuring os that all the help 
we needed would be forthcorning in the mornings An icy wind 
blew up die valley and we w'ere cold as we had never been be¬ 
fore. We cooked in the open in the greatest discomfort and 
chat nightt while Htmraj and Takki Babu slept in the head¬ 
man's house, Pasang and 1 lay shivering in the tent. There was 
heavy frost and not until the sun had risen above the encircling 
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mountains did physical content return, Yet cliis was the approach 
of summer, the itth day of the fourth Tibetan month, by 
Wesccra reckoning May list and Whit Monday. The iieadinan 
came to visit us again and said that a man and a boy had been 
found to come with us. In reply to our enquiries we learned 
that the village was occupied in winter, bnt that quite a number 
of people went across to Shimen, with which Mo has close 
assodadons. It was here that we saw for the Erst time the 
characteristic head-dress of the women, a pair of curved rect¬ 
angular plates of silver or brass, laced together with leather 
thongs and worn on the top and back of the head (pi, XVULi). 
Here and throughout the eastern side of Dolpo they am worn 
every day. Towards the west, around Saldang and Phijor, they' 
only ma^ their appearance on festivals and holidays. 

After a last exchange of friendly words we began the ascent 
of the mountain-side to the south. It was a long clfml^-over 
the coarse grass where grew tiny white piimuJas (Pn'nmld 
glaniuliftra), edelweiss iinwlayananj) and other little 

rock-plants fdfldfcfflre mtucciJta, OnostUn waftii). and then up 
amidst rock and shale. The ascent of this pass (over 19,000 
feet) brought us so dose to a summit which rose another 
600—700 feet on the easton side, tliat we left our loads and 
climbed to the top. Looking nordiwards now we could see to 
the end of the valley b^ond Mo and across to the Tibetan 
plain fpL XXa), This is as close as we shall come to crossing the 
Himalayas and we thought back over the last two months’ 
journey, temembering the different regions through which we 
had passed and the various peoples we had met. A political 
frontier may prevent us making the last stage of such a crossing, 
but at least we have seen the end and know what to expect 
there. Westwards we looked down tn the gorge we had come 
along the previous day, and south and south-west we gazed 
over this fantastic land of Dolpo, different from any other high 
Himalayan land that I have seen (pi. XXId), Mountains of 
20,000 feet and more arc high enough in all consequence. ^ et 
here one lives so near to their summits, crossing close by them 
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when one journeys feom village to village, that tlicy arc neidier 
diallengingly handle mr gmndly crngnificenr. Ascending such 
passes, often no more than 2,tKX5-j,ooo feet above the village,, 
seems no more arduous than hill-walking m Scotland. The 
gradual progress across Nepal through ever higher regions had 
already acclimatized us to living at these altitudes* The only 
member of our parry who felt ill effects was the tmfortunacc 
HetnrSj. Rcmeinbering always the ease with which we used 
to cross these passes, 1 have come to regard the conrourmg 
on the Surrey of India maps as generally reliable, so that the 
vilbges in this land would seem to lie at heights between 14*500 
and 16,500 feet and in one or two cases even higher. Thus 
Dolpo must be the highest inhabited regwn m the world." The 
villages arc scattered over some 500 square miles of moun¬ 
tainous desert and the total populadon cannot exceed 2,000. 
From the summit where we now stood we saw no trace of 
human habitadnot for most of the villages were concealed 
within the deep-set valleys. We were alone amidst a chiaroscuro 
of light and shade falling upon ridge after ridge of grey and 
brown, while the far horizon was edged by a rim of snow. 

It was a long way down over saee and stones to the rocky 
track, down ever more steeply till we entered a gorge and the 
mountains above were hidden from us once more. We followed 
the scream along (SI; Ch 5 li Khola) until it led us down to 
Shimen (SI: Simengaon) m the Panzang valley. The temple, 
where we would make our lodging that night, was high above 


• Ii a only fiiir tn dbserwz that the niunbcr of inhahianis livmg at high 
ildiudes in die Andc^ is cpc^iiiciably gutter iJuti Ln any of these scatisrvd 
Himatayau villages. For cKamplc the dty of Cctro de in Ptm, situaKd 
at 14^70 feei, has 25,000 ioliabltants. (Sec Jon fifumhs, Ii t 

Humainit Edition abrtgfe, UojvenieLirEi de Ftantc, Pam, 1947, 

p. 96.) Ill other high Hixnibyan regiofis besides l>aIpo thm are 
settleitLeuD at 19,000 feet and over, but cJieie are only occupied during the 
short lujmnet motitlu. (See S. D- Pmt, r&r Sdriaf Efmomj ^ ihi Hknxi^aJt 
P' 4 ^') Dolpo Tillage! arc ncEnipjj^ ihc whole year 

mundj 
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the left bank of the stream, and these last steps were slow and 
unwilling ones. We reached a small pbifotm, where there was 
room for a cinjr monastery, a courtyard and a number of chotenSp 
near which we would be able to pitch a roit. We looked down 
upon terraced fields and well-spaced houses and here and there a 
little grove of willow-trees* The great cliffs still enclose the 
valley^ but they Itave withdrawn for about a mile of the rivet's 
length, far enough to allow men room to settle. We counted 
some thirty-five houses. The sound of solemn redcacion came 
from the temple behind iis and inside we found sijt villagers. 
all cbd in dark red homespun, reading the * Perfection of 
Wisdom' tejcts (pL XlXa). Seeing us» thej^ very soon stopped 
for a break and came out to ask who we were, readily giving 
their consent to our camping nearby. They had just acquired 
a new sec of thirty volumes of block-prints from Lhasa, they 
told uSj and they were reading them all before stacking them 
a’w^y on the racks* This was quite a perfunctory pcifotTnance, 
the volumes being divided amongst those present, so that they 
could all read together and finish the sooner. The temple itself 
is a small one, but quite pleasingly pinted^ Around the walls 
there are frescoes of the Karma-pa Lama^ of Xotus-Born*^ 
Sakyamunip 'Boundless Life', 'GLmdng Eye', the 'Saviouress’ 
(T^i) in her twenty^one manifcscarions and the four kings wlio 
guard the quarters. 

The neat morning the man and the boj' who had come with 
us from Mdt were duly paid off. We began to regret this daily 
change of porters, for these villagers were always persons of 
sturdy character and made such friendly companions, that we 
felt the loss every morning when the rime came to say farew^elL 
Pasang had already engaged a man of Shimen and a hor^ as 
replacements, and so, descending from the temple, we followed 
the path through the cerraced fields, by the grey stone houses 
and under tlie hanging willow-trees. Pasang went to buy some 
meat from a villager who had come to our camp earlier to offer 
it to us, and while I waited by a little stream in the shade of the 
willows, I realized that Shimen was the most pleasant of Dolpo 
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vtlhgcs just because of its many trees (pi, FloiVcrs grew 

on the bank, violets (Fie/tf hinawartmit)^ anemones (Afirmttnt 
oirttfilo&j), little ptirple mimpec-fiowcts (liiifffd the 

Tibetan incarvillca (Jjfltcirviilfd and little stock-^ 

like dusters of bloom (5 a/iTii-/diifdfiid;The track passes 
the last of the houses, then a row of prayer-walls; soon all culti¬ 
vation is left behind and one is cllitibmg along the steep walls 
of the gorge. We met a caravan of about twenty yaks, carrying 
loads of sdt and wool and pressed ourselves hack against the 
rocks, so that the timid anunak should pass. About three mile$ 
above Shimen one ctosses a large tributary stream which flows 
down from the north* High up above ic is the little village of 
Ma (SI: Majhgann), consisting of just sir houses*^ It is an 
offshoot of Shimen- On the far bank of the stream and sur¬ 
mounting the crags of the gorge we saw the ruins of wlia t was 
once quite a large monastery. After another three miles we 
passed through a ruined and deserted village, fleyond this the 
gorge began to open out and a great herd of antelopes appeared 
on the rocky slopes above. These were the first we ImJ seen; 
they wander at will over the mouncains of Dolpo^ for no one 
molests them* Soon we come upon the ruins of more houses and 
a brge group of chotctis of various shapes and sizes. There is 
no doubt that this valley was once well populated, but now no 
one lives between Shimen and Ting-khyu, a distance of some 
ten map-miles. 

As one approaches Ting-jchyu (SI: Tingiegion), the valley 
becomes an open basin about half a mile across^ Two valleys 
unite hercj one leading south-by-east to the Tibetan plain and 
the other southwards towards the great watershed, bej'ond which 

■ SHin^n inay mem *pljce of many tires" (jsh'wj-mjnj), bur I was tiiuble w 
ConEnn ttis. The spcltingj used sir arid neidiei 

of which imkes good sense. 

^ Tibecm prcmjiMiEidfd like EngLLih Jryf wicb nn finil Tftc SI has 
recorded this nfUTie for the S'lnam (Met KhoUy MjjHgiori seems tu hsre no 
jiistihcarion w a local lume. 
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arc Taop and Tsharka. Tke soutkh-easrcm valhy is a widt 
glacier-cuc tmugh^ watered by a gendt ^treiUTi and carpeted 
with short grass* fpl. XXt)* TTie height here is about 16(5 do 
feet and there is not a single tree. The thirty houses or so thar 
go to make up the village are strung along the foot of the nor¬ 
thern slope. We passed beyond them and set up camp near 
the old fort which reminded us how dose we were to the 
present political fronricr. The headman^s house was n^rby 
and we went to pay him a visit, as always in starch of food. 
Hearing our call {rom the outside gate, a boy came down to let 
us in and withscrain the fury of die great mastifF whose chain 
permitted him just to reach die doot. Weascended by a knotched 
trunk and entered a room on the first store)', wJicre die family 
was seated round the kitchen-hearth* We were offered tea, 
which the others accepted while I politely refused* It is not 
dislike of the buttered brew which restrains me, bur a resolu¬ 
tion to eat and drink nothing which has not been ptepared by 
Pasang orTakki Babu, for even sJighc illness can liave dangerous 
consequences when the only hospital is four weeks distant on 
the far side of massive mountain ranges. Occasionally I broke 
this resolurion, when it would have been iil-mannered to persist 
in refusal* but it was probably a wise precaution. Pasang, 
Hcmtaj and Takki Babu all have stronger constitutiota. Much 
as I came to admire the people of Dolpo for their integrity and 
well balanced humour* it must be confessed that they arc as 
unclean in their habits, as simple Tibetans tvajwh^c are re¬ 
puted to be. Biting insects never attacked us in their houses, 
however; perhaps this is to be attributed to the high elevation 
of their land. TTius we were able to sit comfortably in the dark 
of the kitchen, distressed by nothing worse than the smoke 
from the fire. The headman and his wife were there and also his 
son and daughter-in-law; they were eating tsamba with their 
buttered tea, (I recall now' that we never saw anyone eating anj'- 
thing else, but they certainly prepare meaC'broth on occasions 
and also make fiat cakes of bread with buckwheat.) We 
* Ting(^v^ mcTO a pbjizV mans or 'flow'. 
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aitswct^ questions about CFurstlvcs, and die lieadman's wife 
told us of Oleg Polunm. No one knew his name an^ more than 
chej* will know mine, but her brief description left no doubt 
that it was he. They had all been most impressed by the seal 
with which he collected plants and had concluded logically 
enough that he must be a hind of medidne-dDCEOr, I left them 
in tJus bcUcf, for it justified his activities well enough^ and it h 
useless crying co ejrplain the pursuit of pure knowledge to 
people who arc essentially ptacricaJ^ They accepted us as pil¬ 
grims, for a pilgrimage btings teligious merit and as such is very 

Their whole life, it seems, is oriented towards Tibet, for they 
rely upon the gtassy uplands beyond the pplmcal frontier for 
their winter grazing. The main Tibetan centres of civil izadon 
are still for away, but ic is to chesc that diey go on pilgrimage 
and occasionally in search of religious knowledge. Very few of 
them had been to the Nepal V^alley and no one among those 
we met had been co India* This land seemed so remote to them* 
that it was useless to explain that we had come from even - 
further. Wc returned co our tent and prepared an unusually 
good meal, for there was fresh yak-meat to be chopped up and 
curried. 

Among our spectators was a youth, whose face was coveted 
in appalling sores, and I asked him if he wanted medicaments 
His face lit up with hope at once* When he had washed his 
filthy features, I cleaned off the foul scabs and applied Cetavex 
oiiimienr and a lint dressing wherever practi^. Then he 
begged me to finish the task and lying on the bank revealed hts 
thighs which were covered widi the same vile sores. The fotti- 
rude with which tliese people endure such disease, is mily 
amazing- He was by no means the only one affected in this way. 
We made him wash his whole body and cleaned the sores as 
well as could bc^ He came just before wc left two mornings later 
and received a second application of ointment* Later we heard 
that he was cured completely* 

There arc two tcmpls on the mountain-side above Ting- 
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khyut Ofit old, deserted and in mbs, the other new. The old 
one siill contains some hrcscoes in the same style as temple no, l 
1C Ying-csher and likewise must hare been a Sa-kya-pa founda¬ 
tion. The new ton pie is known as Dfolung, "Pboe of Salvation 
dgon-pa)m The old lama who lived cheie^ received us in 
a most fdendiy tmncier (pL XXIli)* He w'ls looked after by his 
niece and her husband, the local pabter^ who seemed far berter 
skilled m liis art than the pabter at Yang-isher. There was 
also a real monk, one of the very few' in Dolpo. We sat b the 
Sun m the little upper cotirc^ard. chewbg at be little lumps of 
dried cheese which they offered us, and lookbg through some 
of their buoh$. The temple itself was manifestly Nybg-ina-pa 
with its pamciiig> of ^All Good\ ^Unity of All the Blessed , 
"LomS'Bom', 'Glandng Eye\ 'Boundless Light\ ^kyamimip 
Supreme Heruka and ^Adamanrsne Being' (Va/ra'’jafrva). On 
the altar were numerous little buddha-images. Grotesc|uc masks 
were hanging ftom the pabted wooden pillars; cymbals^ drums 
and munpets lay as though ready for use. The whole place 
w^as clearly wdl cared for. We paid for some butter-lamps co 
be burned and took our leave. It was early afternoon when 
we descended to our camp and the sun shone warm and bright.. 
Not far from the tent was a shallow gentle stream- In the 
morning it had been itij' cold but now^ ii W'as abiost tuke-warm. 
We Could bathe again at last. Not since we left Tibnkot sis 
weeks before had we been able lo brave the cold of rnoun- 
tsin-waccTS, and not until we reached the Buri Gandahi four 
months later, would wr eiperieuce this joy agab. 

b the evening we walked over to look at the fort, a plab 
stone building of solid walls,, rendeted still stronger by the 
angle at which they wctc built- On the way we passtrd a party 
of a dozen villagers engaged m cutting and inscnbbg the 
stones of a new prayer-wall The yillagers themselves were 
fruandng this whole cow of walls as an act of general merits It 
seems a very practical scheme for a village-council and men 
could scarcely appear happier at their work ( ph XXli)^ 

Since we would pass through Tarap and Tsharka later on, 
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we retraced our steps the following day to Shimen ajd sec up 
our tent by the temple^ It was rhe 15th (foil moon) of die 4th 
Tibetan month* and so having completed the reading of their 
thirty new volumes^ die vtUagets were perfomiing a genentl 
ceremony. The central divinitj" invoked was the ‘All Unify of 
Absolute Essence"' (yang-snying iun-’dus) who is an imper- 
sonalized manifestation of the Buddha 'Boundless Life\ The 
main objecr of the long invocations and prayers was the acquisi¬ 
tion of long life and general prosperiiyv We were given a vtty 
liberal share of the offerings and the chang was quite as good as 
Nyi-ma Tshe-ring's. A furrhet diversion was provided by an 
all bur total eclipse of the moon. The celebrants took it in turn 
CO circiu'nunbtilace die temple, blowing conch-shells and mun- 
pers* thac Rahula the demon of the sky; might be 

induced to let loose his prey. Within the temple no one seemed 
unduly perturbed at the danger that threatened the moon, and 
the distribution of offerings and the final blessing followed their 
usual course. 

From Shinien a crack lead sceeply out of the valley wesewards; 
thence across the mountains above Koma fSl: Komagaon) and 
finally by a choice of route to Namdo and Saldang, We had to 
return to Nyi-ma Tshe-ting^s housei where we had left some of 
oirr supplies, for now^ our stocks of food were running veiy 
short. It was possible to obtain Csamba regularly, and as we left 
Shimen the second time, we bought a lump of sun-dried sheep, 
but I cannot live long without wheat-flour in such needy dr- 
oimstances, and rice and sugar would be welcome* The man 
and woman who accompanied us, came no fuirher than the 
neirr village, for such is the practice; so we had to wait abo%T 
Koimp while replacements were found. At length two lusty 
laughing maidens presented rhemselves and wc continued widi 
enlivened spirits, so infectious was dieir mirth. But we had 
been much delayed and it seemed a very long way indeed across 
chat great upbnd plateau* k was already evening when we 
reached the edge and looked down into the valley below us. 
There was sciU a Jong steep descent to the river and since there 
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is ojd bridge below Saldangi we had to wade the cold stuping 
water in the gathering dtisk and pick our way* tip to Nyi-ma 
Tshe-ring"s hotisc in darkness. In spite of all this the good 
hiimoiir of the two girls persisred to the end. As we pot up the 
tents the moon began to rise only slightly less than full for it 
was the 16th nighti We cooked and ate our meal contentedly^ 
it is always something like a home-coming to retijm to on old 
camp-$itc. The girls spent the night in the house and came to us 
in the morning for cheir wages, still joking and laughing, 


Namdo 


That day we left Tahld Bahu in camp and set out to visit 
the temples beyond Namdo. We passed by the lower houses of 
Saldang^ keeping well above the liver until the track descended 
to a little rocky gorge, down which Hows the sercam from 
Namgung Village* We ascended the odier side and era versing 
the steep river-bank soon come to Namdo, a small village of 
about fifteen houses. About a mile beyond on the summit of 
a little rocky eminence is Sal Gomba (gJdi We called 

out at the gate and were showu by a woman through the 
yard and up a knotched ladder to a httle temple on the first 
floor. The walls were unpainted but hung with several pleasing 
diankas. ‘Locus-Bom' occupied the cenml position over die 
altar, which was set with rhe regular offering-bowls and little 


butter-lamps, it was clear that cliis monastery was a recent 
Nying-ma-p foundation and that it was well cared for. The 
lama entered, a man of forty years or so; we had already heard 
that he was an ‘incamarion’ (see p. iij)- He invited us to be 
seated and asked whence we came. We told him bow we had 
travelled across Nepal and were now visiting the villages and 
temples of Dolpo. He asnmended the undertaking as a meri- 
totious way of passing one's time and asked what he could do 

fot us, * I J iT 

'We have come to visit your temple, Rin-po-che^ and to offer 
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some butrer-Iamp*^ You take gteat care of everything. Have 
you Kved here many ycarsT 

^1 have been here si* years. There was a tnonastety here long 
ago but k had fallen into disrepair. Nyi-ma Tshe-ring asked 
me to come and live here and has given mmcj* to enable me to 
do ihe litde 1 have done/ 

'Where then is yOiir own homCj Rin-po-dicy 
was bom in Lhoci Village/ 

"Are you acquainted with the Precious Lama of Shang?" 

*h was he who consectated me and I spent several years mtb 
him ar Phopa^ where he used to stay." 

" We have not yet met him, but have heard much of him.' 

is 3 very g;reat lama and has done much for die doctrine 
throughout all these lands. Now he is staying in Lo (Mustang)/ 
The lama was reticent in his replies and it would have been 
rude to persist with a series of questions. The woman* who 
proved co be his sister, came into the room with a jwc of hoc 
buttered tea, which he pressed us to have. 

" Rin-po-che, how should the name of your monasteij^ he spelt 
Tt is Sal Monastery, spelt gsal' (a word meaning "clear'}, 

"I see. There is the same word in Saldang (jJdi-wiJiangj meaning 
""dear lustre*^) and in Nyisal mearutig "'sun-darit)'"}/ 

He had not thought of this before and was dearly impressed 
w'ith this little show of knowledge, which was simply intended 
as an opening gambit- The place-names in Dolpo are ail good 
Tibetan, but many of them are so distorted on the Survey of 
India maps^ that it is all bur impossible to work out their 
proper pronunciation from that source alone. The villagers pro¬ 
nounce the names properly of ojursc, bur very rarely know how 
to spdl them correctly. My hope of gaining help from this 
lama was not disappointed and we were able to check through 
all the local names. This intvitably revealed my knowledge of 
the classical language and the bma could ill conceal his stitprise, 
for there arc few laymen in these regions who have any precise 
knowledge of it. 

* 'Pneknu Out' is n uile atcDfdcd m incanuK bmaa, 
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' Art thtre many monks in Indk?' he asked» 

*Thm art ftw monks in India, bot my coimtry is beyond 
India fir across the ocean/ I replied and looked to Pasang for 
amplification. 

He told of the jotimey across a sea so vast that no land is seen 
for days, of the great ship that carried hundreds, even thotisands 
of passengers, and of aeroplanes that make the joumey of 5pOOO 
miles in a single day. In Nepal, England is known^ if known at 
all* as Bllait, a name which was popularized among British 
troops in the form of 'BKghiy', But here the name Bilait ^ 
unknow'o. So too is the name Liji-lungpiit *Land of die !nji , 
wliich is die name tisually given to our counirj' by educated 
Tib^ans. Throughout all these Tibetan regions of western 
Nepal diere are just two terms for foreigner. One is n?n^pfl> 
meaning Valley-man^ used generally of the races who live in 
the Wer vaUeys, but also of a traveller such as mpelf who 
comes from that direction- The other is gya-mi 
meaning ^man of die expanse'^ and applied in central Tibet and 
in the classical language specifically to the Chinese. Here how¬ 
ever it is used of any foreigner who comes from afar. Thus 
Indians, Europeans, Chinese and Jap^ese (see p, 245) are all 
mdisctimuiarely teferred ro as 'gj'a-mi'. Chinese may be spea* 
fled by calling them ^gya-mi kimg-tcng . Kung-teng is of 
course a corruption of Kuo-min-tang, but is sdli used nowadays 
although the Cliiriesc who are just across the fronder are 
Communist soldiers. The most precise term that could be 
applied to me was “gj'a-mi mng-pa implying a foteigner who 
liad come from a great distance from theditection of thesouthem 
valleys. How could I begin to describe my cm n country? It was 
a task best left to Pasang. for he Iiad once been almost as vague 
in his ideas when he first went aboard at Bombay. 

He told of the crops and the livestock, of the well-carpeted 
houses, of the populous towns, of the mountains chat ware 
something like Dolpo. He told of the temples (churdies) and 
monasteries, nn er specif) ing that they were Christian, for this 
would merely have added further complications to an already 
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bewildering conirersation. Tlie$e people know onlj- of 'the 
religion, which is Tibetan fiuddhlsiii ■ its close relatiTC p'on 
and of the irreligion of the lower valleys through Nepal to 
India. They would speak with sorrow of the Valley-men who 
have no religion*. We were accepted as 'pilgrims' fiom a distant 
country whore 'the true religion' was practised and there the 
matrer was allowed to rest. Having olfered three butter-lamps, 
we thanked our host and departed. 

Further upstream and high above the river bank stands 
Sham-tr ak (jfcfi-frrag) Monastery. We climbed up to it and in 
response to our call a little girl opened the door and led us to 
the upper floor where a man and a woman were grinding a 
great quantity^ of tsamba and straining off pots of ch^g. They 
told iis that they were preparing for the first anniversary of their 
lama a death, which would take place on the mocrow. Our 
arrival was accepted as nothing unusual, and having offered us 
tsamba and tea, they continued with their preparations. The 
man was a Tibetan proper, who had been living there for many 
years, helping to look after the monasteiy. The woman was the 
lama's wife. She had been married before, she told us, and liad a 
grown-up son of her own, who had just returned from the 
north with die animals. By the lama she had had two children, 
this little girl and also a boy. We asked her who would be lama 
ne^t and she explained that her son played chc part in cere¬ 
monies and was acting as lama, but that the little boy would 
eventually become die next lama, if he showed enthusiasm for 
religion. We answered their questions about ourselves and then 
asked to see the temple. It contained litde other than a few 
images and thanfcas and there was nothing to be learned from 
it. so we took leave of them and returned tow'ards Saldang. On 
travels such as these one does not expect to find erudite lamas 
and splendid temples wherever one goes. So far as the study of a 
culture is concerned, their absence can be as significant as their 
presence. One travels to see what is there and if there is nothing ar 
all, wliich is rare indeed, one goes on one’s way to the next place 
^f call. All the tiinc one is q^etly observing and gtaduaJJy learning. 
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The track from Namdo ro Saldang is flanked with iiummcr- 
able prayer-walls* Nest content with mere walls, these people 
have built great squares filled solid with inscribed stones» The 
OM MANiPADME hxJm HEtlH formula (p. Jg ffip) is the most 
Common^ but extracts have also been made from confessional 
texts and philosophicaJ literature^ and again and 

again one reads the refuge-taking formulas {slymns-grc} and 
praises and salutations to the buddhas. If one pondered all these 
as one W'ent^ rhrs brief walk would in itself become a veritable 
pilgriniage- On the outskirts of Saldang is an entrance chotenji 
the ceiling of which is painted with the mandala of Great 
Brilliance" (p. 88). We suspected that the temple nearbj' was 
a Sa-kya-pa one and it proved to be so. The wails are covered 
With ancient freiscoes, of which the centra] one behind the 
table of offerings is the 'Glonotis Gentle One, Lion of Speech 
Manjusn is popularly regarded as the 
princely lord of wisdom ^ but his real significance is to be sought 
in earlier traditions, which treat hun as rhe first divine teacher 
of Buddhist doctrine p who is able to speak in ^akyamuni s 
stead. He ilius became the supreme piototype of die 
family ('family of the buddhas')* while "Glancuig Eye' 
{AvahkUdvsira} became prototype of the iofm-famity (Tamily of 
the gods') and ^ThunderboIt-in^Hand" (y^Jr^p^i) of the vj/rd^ 
family ('family of pwerful beings*} (p^ JS)- When buddha- 
names appeared at the head of these families^ Manjusn became 
linked with the buddlia, 'Bnlliant' who is head of 

the fjili^atd-family. In the dcvelapment of Buddhist tradition 
they may both be regarded as representing a transcendent ideal 
of fekyamuni. The name ‘Glorious Gentle Onc^ (Man/Wrf) or 
more properly 'Gentle Voice' (Mmju^hosba) was originally a 
title, although it may have once referred to an hisconcai teacher* 
He is first named in Buddhist scriptures as a divine aspirant 
to buddhahood The name BnUiant , 
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refers to the transceDdent aspect of buddhahood. These two re¬ 
main closely related in MtiiSySna traditions and the patterns of 
medication and liturgy’' that were woven around them were of 
similar design and were ekborated within the same schooh. In 
fact these elaborations represent die early tantric petted centred 
in Kashmir, whence they passed to China and japan and radicr 
later to western Tibet. They are free from reference to the 
Orgiastic ntes, with which the later tanttas are so weirdly 
affected, Tt is not without significance that the great Tibetan 
religious reformer, the fotinder-Iama of die 'Yellow Hats' 
was acknowledged by his followers as an mcama- 
don of Manjusri. But reformers must ever be concerned to re¬ 
present the old ways as unfavourably as possible. The older 
sects of Tibetan Buddhism could have counted a fair proportion 
of sincere pracdsers of the doctrine and among them there were 
many who were devotees of the Buddha 'Brilliant* and the 
Bodhisattva of 'Gende Voice*, It is dear that they were once 
honoured in these Sa-kya-pa temples of Dolpo. 

On Manjuin's nght art Sakyamuni and Maitrcya, the future 
Buddha. On his left is the great saviour 'Glancing Eye'. Along 
each of the side walls ate depicted the Five Buddhas, heads of 
the Five Families. Thus Manjuhrl was conceived at the centre 
of a most august assembly. Nowadays his fresco is hidden by jn 
enormous image of 'Lotus-Bom', which has been placed above 
the altar. It was impossible to photograph it; he is represented 
here by an image at Karang (pL XXITfc). 

We returned to our camp, content with the day's eitmioiis 
but also very tired, so we spent the neat day resting and writing 
up notes. We had visited all of central and eastern Dolpo! 
There remained now Phijor and Shey in the west and Taiap 
Tshorlu in the south. 


Kaeiang 

On Monday, May 28 th, we bade farewell to Nyi-im Tshc- 
ring^ who saw us off with bowds of chang, and climbed up to 
Karang (SI: Karang), accompanied by four Saldang lads, who 
carried our belongings. Karang, a village of less than iwenty 
houses, nestles in a gentle upland valley beside a scream which 
drains eastwards into the main gorge N^gung Kholij 
about three miles north of Saldaug* Westwards the valley' leads 
up towards the 20|OOO foot range, beyond which lie the scattered 
communities of PhijoTt SamlingT Tra and Shey* We found a 
delightful camp-site on a linJc grassy place beside a springs 
where cairns were piled up in honour of the local water-spiric 
\Jdiij* Grain which had been offered to him lay at the bottom of 
a limpid pooL 

Karang Monasterj' is situated at the lower end of the village 
and is approached by a group of chotens^ one of which shows 
the mandala of ’Great Brilliance' on Its ceiling. Supposing that 
this would be a Sa-kya-pa foundation, we hoped to find other 
painting; of age and beauty^ Nor w^^cre we disappointed, for a 
small side-temple (used as a store-room by the present inaim- 
bent to his greater Ehame) has frescoes covermg its walls, illus- 
iraring the life of'Lotus-Bom’ in Little scenes. 

We had seen nothing dsc of this kind in the whole of Dolpo, 
but it is suffering, alas, the effects of age and neglect. In die 
main temple^ a room about eighteen fecc s^juarei a man was at 
work, submerging other fine old paintings beneath his daubs of 
bright red, blue and yellow. Hie painring was rbe worst that I 
have ever seen* JTC the villagers were Eincerely intent on im¬ 
proving the interior decoradons. One learns not to be sur- 
pnsed at the toul lack of appreciation of the masters of old. In 
one Comer the original paintings of die Holder of die Vajra 
and Totus-Bom’ remained, but they' too would be gone by the 
following day. Above the offering-tables there were rw'o kige 
bronze images, seated figures some teptes^tin^ 
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MAitr«j-a and ManjusrT Uoti of Speech- It was very satrsfoctiny 
m see them together, for this form of MaBjusrf might be easily 
confused with Maitrep. Maitreya has both hands raised in the 
pture of preaching, his regular pose. Manjuffl has his left 
hmd resang on his lap and his right hand raised in the esplana- 
tory gesture (ph XXHr). 

On the mountain-side to the north about 500 feet above 
Karang are two more small monasteries. The upper one, Pal- 
ding (dpai-Uitt^, was once Sa-kya-pa, but has now been re- 
fMintcd m Nying-ma-pa style. It possesses what were once fine 
diankas and also a few images. It is surrounded by a few houses 
belonging to the small married commimit}-. The Wet one, 
Yaf^Yum Gomba. is recent and also Nying-ma-pa. It is onmed 
by a single lama. 

Du^g our brief stay in Karang the headman showed great 
famdlmras, supplying us with dried meat and a pack of buttej 
and making no demur at our rci^uest for porterage. Wc cbimed 
porterage as a nght, for we would have been totally stranded 
without It. but we were aware that it muse often be a nuisance 
to the vdlagets and were surprised at the readmess ivith which 
they aceompinied us. 


Samlinc 

We left Karang ti^ethcr with two men and a horse and sJowlv 

O*" companions warned us 
mirthfully of the fearful pass above us, as wc advanced slowly 
aid steadily to its crest. It rises to about zo.ooo feet, but the 
dimb was scaredy more arduous than the ascent of Ben Nevis 
for Karang .t«If already lies at 16.000 feet. The coarse grass of 
the uf^ vi^ej. gradt^IJy disappears and one progresses anoss 
a sloping wild^^ of rocks inm a world of black cliffs, scree 
and snow. I left the othm behind and climbed obliquely up a 
s^th snow slope which led straight to a lonely eminence jlLr 
above the pa«. Westwards the view is dosed by the Jow- 
summits of the Sisne Himal, Immediately south of the pass. 
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whence it mighi be easily ascended* the p*ak rMtked 
zijizj feet »n die Siicvej' of India map. This is 
Muk-po Rang (imu^po'i reng)^ the Turple Mountain', which 
dominates Phijor and Samling and is ihe abode of a mountain- 
god." To the east one looks hack over Dolpo. 1 joined che others 
below on the pass and found Hemraj suffering from severe 
headache^ No one else was affected^ rather we oowitcd this as 
one of out most enjoj^ble days (pi. XXlli). Skirting the 'Purple 
Mountain" dosely, we descend^ to a grassy ridge and followed 
this towards the setting sno, unril Phi jor became visible helow 
us on the right. At this point we began to follow another track 
down to die left towards the Shey River (SI: Sibu Khola). “ The 
litdc temples and bouses of Samling Monastery lay before us. 
scattered over a grassy alp which hung above the g<?Tge 
(pi. XXIVfl). 

Our approach was heralded by the furious barking of a dog- 
Pasang l^d hastened ahead while I followed sloiv'Iy and reflec¬ 
tively, for this was the destination we had looged to reach. 
When 1 arrived, he was already in occupation of one of the 
houses and engaged in converSAtion with the [.ama and a monk. 
'Would this house do for us?' 'Would we like to visit the 
temple at oneef We had to answer the usual questions about 
ourselves; our porters had doubtless explained already that we 
travelled with Nyi-maTshe-ring*s blessing- Sometmies through 
tiredness 1 would grow impatient, and so am thankful indeed 
chat on this occasion 1 remained courteous to the end* for 
Samling was to prove the main object of our travek and this old 
Lama our truest friend (pL XXJVtJ. At last they left us and 
we were able ro relax and make our arrangements for rhe night. 

We had already ascended to the finit floor of the house atd 
found cxinselvrs in a small open courtyard about twenty-five 

“ The Tibeian wwd which is ofitn cmmUiahlt 9^ \al!cy' seems rtiore 
pwperly co Iutc the mcjning of ^chasm". It is cofumonlj^ used in tiiounuin- 
names in DalpOr 

^ The SI mmr Sibu is derived finrn She-phu (sW-pAu), referring to ihe 
^hcad of the valley' \ phit) above Shey (lAffi. Ii is an invented name unbwwn 
locally. 
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feet long by fifteen feet wide. Two small rooms opened off on 
one side and since one of these had a bole in the roof and was 
intended as a kitchen, Takki Babn set about preparing tea* Tbe 
lama s boy, whose name we learned was Yung-drung, brought 
some sticks, dried yah^dung and a bronze watet-pot filled with 
rather murky is-acer. The other room was intended for the 
master of the house and we later learned that the Lama himself 
had lived here before he built his present dwelling* Since then it 
had become a fonn of guest-house where the young lama of 
P ar-Il regularly stayed whenever he made a visit. Both rooms 
however were very dark, for there was no window and the only 
light came through the doot-way. They were also very dirty. 
From one end of the courtyard one could dimb through a hole 
into the roof of the main temple and widi the light of our torch 
we looked down through a large square holt in tht centre of the 
ceiling upon a jumble of dusty images and books and thankas* 
On the opposite side of our courtyard there was a covered 
latrine of regular Tibetan style. From the courtyard one could 
ascend by a knotched ladder onto the flat mud-roof of die 
'kitchen' and 'living-room’ and here I resolved to pitch a tent, 
for the darkness of the house was depressing. Thus Hemraj and 
Takki Babu seeded in the *Iiving-room', while Pasang and I 
used the tent. 

Night was now falling and we were very tired. Hemraj, 
affected by the altitude, was still suffering from headache and 
biliousness- We gave him Codeine tablets, to which he always 
reacted favourably, and then turned our attention to the rice 
and KnoiT soup that Takki Babu had prepared. Later Hemraj 
was well enough to drink some hot chocolate and then fell 
sound asleep. It was strange that he should always be the one 
affected, for he has lived his whole life between 4,000-5.000 
feet above sca-ievel, far higher indeed than I have. He seeined 
to t)^!^ the innate dislike of the cultured dty-dweller for the 
life of wild mountains, all the antipathy that the man of P3tan 
or Kadimandu tends to feel towards the people of the hills 
Poor Hemraj 1 In spite of his seeming desire to accompany us^ 
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he iipw unhappy* We had done our bese to tell him what m 
expea; but he was dearly Totally unprq^ared for the aaual 
conditions of our journey. So far he had scarcely complained at 
ali and had caused no trouble, but he was now wondering how 
to extracT liimself from liis present plightn This we were to 
Icatn a few da)'5 latex. 

The next morning we descended from cfut courtj^rd by a 
knotched kdder to the dark ground-Soor, The floor here was 
bare hard-pressed earth and the place might serre as stable or 
scure-mom. Now it was quite cmpcy. From this room another 
door, usually kept locked, led straight into the temple» to 
which this 'guest-house^ formed an annexe. Our first duty was 
to iiisit the Lama^ whose house was next to our own. It was far 
laiger, but constructed in just the same manner. The ground- 
floor was very dark, but one could make out stacks of wood and 
unwanted pots which were stored there. One ascended by a 
knotched tree trunk to a square courtyards One side of this was 
covered and here the Lama was seated on a raised carpeted plat¬ 
form. The boy Yting-drung spread some antelope skins on the 
ground for us. We ^cted a white sorf and a small present of 
silver rupees and then took our seats. He asked us again about 
our journey and the land we had come from. He had travelled 
in Tibet, but never to India or "Nepal" and he knew nothing of 
lands bej^ond the seas apart from the 'four islands' of Buddhisr 
cosmoIogj% When we told him that to reach my country we 
must go by sea for sixteen days, he clearly conceived of Britain 
as one of these islands* We marked out a map in the hard earth 
floor and explained as best we could* Yung-dmng brought 
buttered tea for US and called across to Takki Babu to bring otff 
cups. Everything was covered with dust and YungHdrung him¬ 
self was especi.'illy dirty- The Lama himself was not over-clean 
and his eyes were inflamed and watering. He rubbed them on 
the grubby sleeve of his gown and asked if we had any medicine^ 
Pasang went to get some boracic powde^^ cotton-wool and Gol¬ 
den Eye Ointment, while I visited the kitchen to find a pot in 
which CO warm a litdc water* A fire w'as smouldering on the 
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htarth iq the middJe of the room wi th the earthen tea-pot rtsring 
an iron stand. In the dark and dust and smoke the people of 
Dolpo drmk tea and calk, eat and sleep. The windows are just 
small s^^uare holes which can be easily blocked to keep exit the 
raw winter air; often there is no window' at all- We only saw 
this country in summer, when the men are out on the moun¬ 
tains and the women sit weaving in the sun. In w'incer they 
must spend far more time arotind their smoky fires and it is little 
wonder that their eyes should be affecccd. We washed a metd 
ladlcp warmed some water in it, for this was a task YungHdrung 
could not be trusted to do* and made a solution with boracic 
powder» Meanwhile the Lama was busy counting his beads; we 
paused until he had finished* T tiiink your medicine will be 
successful^ he saidi and we realised that he had beerii forecasting 
the measure of our skill. We bathed his eyes, applied the oint¬ 
ment and gave lum cotron-wool to wipe them widi, begging 
him to use his sleeve no more* Pasang delivered a short and 
pohie homily on the benefits of deanlincss and threatened 
jokingly to bath Yung-dning. 

The Lama then lead us inro another room acio^ the court¬ 
yard, which proved to be his private chapeL He had a large 
colIecTion of books and we asked specifically for the ^Tantta of 
Tibet' (k^si~yul rgyud), which the Pungmo lama had once shown 
to us, and the records of Sanding Monastery'. He took them 
down lor us to sec. They were manuscripis written with head¬ 
less Tibetan letters and numerous verbal abhrevlations* There 
was no doubt that they would be difficult to read. Many of the 
other texts were rituals, but we noticed other titles of intwest, 
'The Great Perfection'—Great Sphere of the Utcermo&c 
pa chen-p yixng-flu khng-chen), 'Tteadse on the Basic Traditions 
of the Great Perfection’ cbtn-p ^hung-snym-rgy^d 

nj/dmr-ijytii), 'Collected Teachings of the Spell-Holders' (rig^ 
*JUjn man~ngag)t and hoped ihat he would be willing to 

lend his books when he knew us better, Tliere were several 
small bronze images^ all really Buddhist, but the lama gave 
them p'^dn names, referring to ^aky'amuni as Shen-rap and 
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Amitnjrus as "Shen-God White Light'. I eommcniied on this and 
he agreed at once that thcj" arc the same (see p+ 62)* 

Then Yimg-dtiing, who had washed his face in the meantime 
(pj- XXVji), brought the keys and we all went over to visit the 
main temple, entering by of the ground floar of our house. 
Wc found ourselves in a room some forty feet square^ catrcincly 
dark, for the only illmnination came from a covered opening in 
the ceiling. Pasang brought a torch and wc looked around. The 
ceiling was supported by four carved wooden pillars and there 
were traces of frescoes on one of the back walls, but otherwise 
the building itself was as plain as any ordinary du eUing-house. 
Around die side and back w^alh there hung some very fine 
among w^hich we recognized die regular p'^on divini- 
des, Shen-^rap, 'The Pure 10,000 times iqo,coo\ Sa-ttik and 
others P Above the alrar-table stood a large roughly made cup^ 
board where one would normally ejrpeci: to sec the cenoal 
divinity- It contained a sacrificial cake (torma) as a form of re- 
serv^ed offering. There were several images, Shen-rap and chc 
Conquerors of the Three Times, sec in rough frames on the 
right-hand side. On the left there was a large coUecdon of verj' 
dusty volumes, all wrapped in cloths and strapped up between 
heavj' boards in the usual Tibetan manner. Since the tramesi 
were inadequate for their number, chej' w ere just piled one upon 
another. Here was a large collection of p'pn lircratiire such as I 
was unlikely to find ^ain, but it would clearly be a formidable 
cask to look rfirough ic. Mcanw'hile the Lama was ready to lead 
us away and lock up once more, so w’e stumbled ouc and ascended 
by the knotched trunk to our home* 

From our courtyard we could climb through and look down 
into the temple we had just visited and I was wondering if wc 
could devise means of descending by that way and bringing up 
one volume at a rime for inyestigarion* Bur Pasang w'ould not 
agree and suggested a far better scheme, namely that we should 
ask for the books to be read cercmomally* The reading of books 
is often petformed out of desire for merit, to counrcract evil 
or to give power to one's entreaties* The words are sacred and 
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rhus potent in their own right, whether undersiood by tho^e 
reading or not. lliis was dearly a splendid idea, for the books 
would have lo be token down, dusted and opened, and mean- 
while we would be able to see them^ assisted by willing helpers. 
We approached the bmo with our request forthwith and he readily 
consented to pxrange for die cemnony in four daj^ tirnc, which 
ii^EHild be the 25 th of die Tibetan mondi and on auspicious day. 

For the present a more urgent problem awaited solution. Our 
main supplies were stiU stored at Shey, and the provisions that 
Pasang had fetched from dierc seventeen days ago w^hilc 1 
waited at Saldang^ were now almosE e]diaiistcd. Shey Monaster)^ 
stands about fourteen miles from Samling further up the river, 
but the river-routc is only practicable in w^inter when the gorge 
is frozen. In summer one has to follow anodiet route high up 
across the mountains—a long and hard day^s joumej'* Pasang 
would have to go, but this time 1 wotdd not let him take Taldri 
Babu, so we Iiad to find another helper. Such a one could only 
be found at Phijor, two hours' dimb across the hills towards the 
NE, or at the little village of Tra, an hour's walk upstream to 
the south. The river cannot be seen from Samling^ for the 
ground feib steeply down to a precipitous gorge. Thus we de¬ 
cided to invKtigate otir immediate surroundings by way of 
visiring Tra. Later on there would be occasion to go further 
afield to Phiior. The track led round die hillside climbing very 
slightly and at one point the river could be seen in its deep 
gorge towards the south. 

Tka like Samling has taken root upon a small alp high above 
die river and both places arc sheltered by steep mountain¬ 
sides behind. At Tra there is a stream which can be used for 
iirigaTion, so a small vilbge of about twelve houses has de¬ 
veloped* At Samling there h no stream, just a little turgid pool 
fed by 2 small spring, sufficient for a monastery' supported 
from outside, but useless for growing crops. Tra is dosed to 
the south by great rockHiIiifs and there is no habitable site 
higher up the river until one reaches Shey. We came to the 
nearest house and asked where the headman lived. The young 
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wheat was beginning lo sprout and the buckwheat was due for 
planting* There was a small temple bf the stream containing a 
large revolving prayer-wheel. It was Nytng-ma-pa and not p*(ki. 
As We approached the headfiiin^s house* we noticed a great 
black mastiif unchained by the door. Pa$ang went at once to the 
attack with the ice-a 3 £e; the animaJ retreated widi snarls and 
bared fangs and thereafter kept at a safe distance barking 
furiously the whole while. No half measures w ill do for these 
animals. Ax. a show of fuiy' they retreat, but at the least shem^ 
of irresolution they will be on top of one. We were now free ro 
bang at the door, and afrer calls from above it was opened; we 
fumbled into the dark mccriDr and felt our way up a knotched 
trunk into the bright sun-light of the tipper cotirtyarcL Here 
we foLind the headman and another villager in conversation* 
This ceased at onCe as soon as they saw' the strange attire of their 
visicqjTS, but drey moiiontd us to sit and the headman's wife 
brought a pot of tea fTtim the brazier and expected us to pro¬ 
duce our cups. We had none with tis and so refused politely 
and set about explaining once mote just who we were and what 
we wanted* When the headman was sadshed in these matccfs, 
he expressed willingness oo help us and called out from his roof 
for someone named GyeJ-tsen. "He is a pocHr fellow', he said, 
Virh no land of his own and will be glad to earn a few rupees/ 
We learned later on that Gyel-tscn like all rhe other landless 
icllows in I>olpu, had come in starch of work from the Tibetan 
side of the frontier. They might in rare cases many into a Dolpo 
village, but otherwise they were always regarded as outsidets. 
They were usually in need of work and moniy and we observed 
a tendency for the more ptnpenous villagcjs to exploit i-heni- 
Within a few minutes Gyel-tsen presented himself, seemingly 
cheerful enough- He promised to come the next morning to 
Samling* ready to set out for Shey. and (jusr to be sure) adted 
for his money in advance. Having transacred our business, we 
took our leave. The dog awmted us, but continued its barking 
from a safe distance, following us in this manner to the out¬ 
skirts of the village* 
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At Spun ling we fouiKi a large number of cacclt, yaks, drj 
(female of the yak) and dzo (yak ccoss-brccd), with women and 
children in charge of ihian. All these animals had been brtmght 
back from the norths where they had spent the winier, and 
were now grazing in the vicinity of the monasterj^ where diere 
were no crop for them to damage. Wc were now just beginning 
to leatQ something of the community among which we had 
arrived. Everyone was very curious about us of course, and 
women and children w-ere constantly ascending our ladder to see 
wliat went on in die 'guest-house". Phi jot* Sanding and Tra 
form one social tmiCp the wealthier villagers owning houses in 
all three places. The Lama's family was certaudy one of the 
richest and his nephew was seemingly die most influential 
villager of Phijor. The twelve houses at Satnling had presumably 
all been builc at a time when at least one member of the family 
was a full-time practiser of religion, but now apart {rom the 
Lama there were only two celibate monks in permanent resi¬ 
dence. The other? were part-time piactbers, assembling for the 
performance of ceremonies at any time when they wm avaiL 
able, and remaining in residence for longer periods during the 
winter mondis^ when their fields and their animals no longer 
demanded attention. In the summer labour was divided^ the 
men attending to the fields and the women and childrm to the 
animals. They were still rather suspicious obour us, but friendly 
enough, and we obtained some excellent milk, butter and 
cieam-chcese, so long as the animals were staying near the 
monastery. A week later they all moved up to the regular grazing 
grounds on the way to Shey. 

Posong left the following morning with Gyri-tsen, while 1 
stayed with Takki Babu and the ailing Hemr3j, I visited the 
Lama and attended to his eyes. He said ihere was already a great 
improvement and this encouraged me to make bold to a^ to 
visit his chapel again. Once inside I drew his aciention to tlie 
history of the monastery and asked him if I might 

borrow it. He agreed readily and so I carried it away to my tent 
and spent the re^c of the day makiDg some sense of it. The 
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nmncfoiis ^bievianon5» luifamiliar letrers and n^cs made 
reading very slow, but the references in the first chapter to the 
early kings of Tibet arotised my immediate interest and so kept 
my niind to the task^ Thtotighour the day the place was entirely 
tranquil- We put up a tent just bej'otid the monasteiy-wall and 
diere I stayed except ai mealtimes when it was coavcnictit ro 
come up to the coutiyard of our house. The following evening 
Pasang tetumed with the provisions, rice, packets of dried soup, 
tins of toimto pur^e^ biscuits and chocolate, coffee, tea and a 
precious tin of jam. 

The following day was the 2;th, which we had arranged for 
the reading of the books. 1 visited the Lama again to attend to 
his ej'cs and found his nephew and several other villagers from 
Phijor all sitting drinking tea* Supported by Pasang, I did my 
t>est to answer all the questions asked and was much compli¬ 
mented on my ability to read Tibetan. The Lama now knew 
char I could not only read^ but also understand the sense of the 
wordst and he never ceased to be amazed that one who had 
never undergone inscruccion in p^on teachings* should seemingly 
understand them intuitively* In fact our methods of learning 
arc so dilFerent from theirs, that it could not seem but miracu¬ 
lous* They learn by rote* by constantly redting certain texts, and 
when they have learned the words, some will go further and 
enquire of the meaning, but very few indeed can ever dissociate 
the meanings from the phrases they have learned and construe 
them with different words. We leam the sense of the words and 
the significance of the connecting parades. Thus we can make 
sense of any text within the limits of our vocabuUr}^ These 
p'^bn eex^ caused me many problems because of words and 
phrases of which I did not yet know the implicauon, but the 
greater part was quite comprehensible* I soon discovered that 
the Lama was most knowledgeable and when I asked him about 
these textual difficuttics, he could measure to what extent 1 
already under^cood- There is no doubt that Pasang's friendliness 
and tact and my wondrcRJs (for so it seemed to ihem) compre- 
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hetisiCM of ciieir doctrine made us appear the most welcome of 
guests. The Lama took to calJiiig me a p^on ^mcarmQOn^ (ioit 
spntl-^hi), but his eyes always tmTnkled on these occasions and 
he had already expressed his opinion of other 'incarnations' in 
the neighbourhood, We sat for an hour or so undl all those 
expected had arrived and then at last it was dedded to begin 
the reading* Meanwhile Takki Babu had borrowed a cauldron 
from Yung-drufig and was engaged in brewing a stiOicient 
quantity of well buttered tea. Pasang set about preparing rice- 
pudding as a very special ddicicy* ™kmg it with milk and 
butter, raisins and sugar. Rice alone is a luxury in I>olpo, sug;ar 
even more so, while raisins are quite unknown^ 

The performance began with a general invocation (pol-Ms) 
and then the books were brought down from the shelves. We 
started with the "Mother^ sixteen massive volumes. 

The pages with their gilt and silver letters on a black ground 
measured about 2 ' 6"^ long by widen There were three hun¬ 
dred or more pages in each volume, all wrapped in cloths and 
bound between carved half-inch boards. Th^e was dust every¬ 
where. This work is properly known as the "Great Sphere* 
cAm) and corresponds to 'Perfection of Wisdom* section 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canorip which is also nitk-Tiajned 
'Motherh I have referred elsewhere to the fundamentally 
feminine nature of Wisdom, in Mahayana reaching it is the 
universal womb wlwnce all arises and the universal void where 
all disappears. This basic Buddhist notion has tended to coin¬ 
cide with the Sliamanisric notion of space which is part of die 
indigenous religion of the Tibetans, Thus both in Buddhist and 
p"bn-po monasteries the 'Mother* holds pride of place and it 
would be a poor temple indeed which did not possess at l^t 
this set of books. It must not be thought that the villagers or 
even most of the monks are aminus to read them tn the sense 
that Westerners read. Revered as the formal expression of abso¬ 
lute wisdom, they arc read as a rite to give immediacy to wis¬ 
dom's innate power. Certainly the reading on this occasion was 
a perfujictory affair* Everyone present opened one of the volumes, 
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flicked the dust otit of the pages and began to read sot>oroll 5 IJ^ 
Gradually the rhjdim quickened, the pages were turned faster 
until the reader was reading no longer, but merely rep taring 
AH OM HHM—OM MATRl MUYE SALE 'dU- Then three pages 
were turned togcdicr, then ten and so on» In such a manner a 
volume could be read in fifteen mmuceSi Neverthetess my pur¬ 
pose was sensed, for I was free m move from one reader to 
another, ro Icwk through the pages which they had finished 
reading, and to note the general contents* The 'Mother' re¬ 
vealed itself as a complete imicarion of its Buddhist equivalent. 

It began: Tn the language of Sh'ang-sh'ung-* instead of 'In 

rhe language of India -— —instead of 'buddhas* we read of 
"guides' (df&n-pa) and instead of 'bodhisattvas' 
ums~Jpa) we read of 'ctemity-bcings' (gF«#i^ATinj jimjJpfl), but 
all else was the same: the essential voidness of the fivefold 
personality, of body^ freUngs, perceptions, impulses and consci¬ 
ousness; [he voidness of the six great perfections^ liberality, vir¬ 
tuous conduct, forbearance, energy, mental concentration and 
wisdom; the essential voidness of all moral and philosophical 
conceptions. Thus in spite of its vast bulk I was no less willing 
than che readers to consider this w^ork ftead* in half an hour or 
so. The volumes were rewrapped and restacked and we at least 
had the satisfaction co know they w^erc free of dust. Attention 
was now turned to the ‘Htmdred-Thousandex^ in eight volumes. 
Tlic full tide of this work is "The All-Pervading Essence of 
True P'on m a Hundred Thousand (verses)’ (friR-nyii mying-p^ 
hdal hat km) and it was soon apparent tltac this was nothing 
more than an inutation of the 'Perfection of Wisdom* Sum in 
tCKJpOOO verses This work was 

soon disposed of and returned to its place. After thjs we read 
* Many Discourses* in one large volmne* This con¬ 

tains several short texts in praise of che main p*Qn divimues, 
Sa-trik, 'The Pure 10,000 times 100,000'. Shen-rap and 'Shen- 
God White Light'* I noted another shore work entitled "Sum 
of the Eiglitfold P*bn'i which merely imitated the regular 
Buddhist teachings of the eightfold pathp Another* entitled 
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'Sutrsi of the Means and ihe Way^ gave insmioion in the sin 
Buddhist perfections, AnothcCg entitled "Sutra concerning the 
Removal of the Grief of King Kyi-sha", told the story of how 
this king lost his Only son and was □vetwhchncd with grief- 
Shen-rap heard of this and came to the capjtali where he was 
acclaimed by die populace. He visited the king and insirucred 
him in the doctrine of tmiveraj impermanence. The whole 
theme and especially the phrase 'all compounded things are 
impermanent^ represents a com^ 

piece appropriation of Buddhist t^diings. We went rapidly 
through ocher volumes of sutras and then passed on to the 
canttas^ which were not so easily analysed because their Contents 
were far more heterogeneous. One important text was called 
"The Tantra of the Magic Dart' (phur~pa*i fgyud) and consisted 
of three separate works, all concerned with the same cycles of 
divinities. The central divinity is "Sky-Gape' 
who is also known as "God of the Dart" (pbar-pa^i 11 &) and 
variously idendKed with Garui;^ (fniia-Win^) and the 'Dragpn- 
Prince' Tlie divmitjcs of the four quartern are 

"Falcon-Prince'I 'Fire-Priucc^ "Summit-Prince'and ^Lightning- 
Prince"* * Although one of these teits is entitled 'The Tantta of 
the Self-Release of the Impediments* which cuts off the Five 
Poisons from the root" (Fiyow-iflongs rang-grd dug-lnga 
fyi rgyud —all Buddhist terminology), yet the names of the 
divinities reveal their indigmous Tibetan character. Other 
tides and proper names were not so easily interpreted and it was 
clear that these tantras deserved closer study. For the present we 
could merely note the tides for future rcfctcriCe* 

In the meantime tea was served and then the bowls of rice¬ 
pudding- The Lama merely tasted his and Icfr the rEmainder, 
but I erred in thinking that he might not like ic^ When the 
reading was at last hnishedp he told Yung-drung to cany the 
bowl to his house* I thought then, still wrongly* tl^t he intended 
Yung-drung to cat die concents. The day's p^onmnec had fully 
sen'cd its purpose, for 1 now had a general idea of die contents 
® tnevey ciic herr ^Pdmx' mmalacea Ste p, 49 fo* 
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of tht collection and knew which books were worth looking ac 
again^ The works of chief interest were those in the lama's own 
chapel and the tamras in the main temple and I dccidecl to look 
at diem one hy one. By now it was early evening and we with¬ 
drew to our house for a meal^ We were not left alone bowevcTp 
for everyone wanted to sec our domestic arrangcincnis for him- 
selfp 

Early the next morning one of the villagers from Karang, who 
had served ti$ as porter five days before, appeared again. He had 
come with his wife to have the afttt-deadi ceremony read for 
his father w*^ho had just died. We asked him why he had troubled 
to come all this way agairip when there were lamas in Kaiang. 
He replied rhat the Lama of Sildang was far more experc m 
these matters. This reasoning of his was quite logical, for the 
efficacy of any Tibetan ceremony depends primarily on the 
mental disposition of chose taking part. Contrary to popular 
belief, there can be no arbicrarj^ magical eJfccT. The spells are 
effective only in so far as the celebrant is skilled in them. 
Hence a lama of reputation will be always in deimncL We went 
to attend the ceremony which was to be held in the Lama's own 
chapel. He was assisted by the two monks, A long painted scroll 
illustrating the six spheres of existence was spread out on the 
floor and a name-card was prepaxed for tht consciousness of the 
deceased. The ceremony progressed in just the same manner as 
the corresponding Buddhist rite such as we had witnessed at 
Jiwongp except that the chief divinity addressed was *Shen-God 
White Light* instead of the Buddhisc saviour Avalokiteivara." 
Yet in the course of this ceremony I learned to think of these 
p on-po5 as more than just imitators of the Buddhists, for their 
profound sincerity made them practisers in their own right. 

The Lama revolved his prayer-wheel as he chanted, revolving 
it in the p'dn manner, anti^dockwise* The idea of doing this had 
always seemed to me deJibemtely perverse, yet here was a man 

■ For the rue of guiding die ronseioouKss afEerdndi see AH* 

pp*ff. 
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doing it while intcnr oti prayer and as chough it were the natunl 
thing to do- This form of p’on would prove of spcdal interest to 
any comparative study of religions, for it represents a kind of 
Buddhism whidi has been completely divorced from its his- 
tnrlcaJ setting. It has been ai^ed by some that the historical 
existence of a founder , vi?;. Sakyamuni, is cjuitc irrelevant to 
the development of Buddlustn, in so far as this religion is an 
cjtpressian of a ‘universal metaphysical tradition' and so tran¬ 
scends the limitations of any one teacher or any one perioil 
This notion of absolute truth ever concerned to express itself in 
forms adapted to difexent hearers is certainly a very neat one, 
hut it seems to be an invention of Western thinkers who them¬ 
selves stand apart from any particular ct&lition.* Throughout 
the whole histoty of IndLui Buddhism ^akyamiint held the 
central position and continued to do so irs the early days of 
Buddhism in Tibet. Later he came to be regarded generally as 
just one of many buddha-forms, but this was not primarily 
because of any loss of historical perspective, but bemuse so 
many other buddhas and w'otild-be buddhas (iWiiMltvajJ were 
believed to have appeared upon the scene. The different orders 
of Tibetan Buddhism have remained aware of their historical 
development. But in the case of p'on it might be argued chat 
here is a rcligiDii which is conscious of no development. It has 
appropriated the philosophical and moral ideas of rhe Buddhists 
and adopted their practices by simply ebiming that they are the 
true p'bn. as revealed by a Teacher Shen-rap, to whom however 
no historical substance can be given. That it should have been 
felt necessaty to invent such a person, serves to confiem the 
central importance of the historical ^akyamuni for the tj-pe of 
Buddhism which was spreading in Tibet during the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The founder of 'w’hite p'on' (p. 4J fn.), 'Life- 
Empowering Knowledge-Holder (tth-dhang n^'ii^tn), the 
supposed brother of 'Lotus-Bom* (Pailrndfamiibva), lived pre¬ 
sumably in the eighth century-1 liave observed elsewhcte (BH, 

»The best illmtzatiiiq pf this theory u Aldous Hmley'j Tbt Ptrmniti 
Phihwply, Qaicfi & 1946- 
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p. 140) chat Tibet was theit suntJunded by coaintries whtrfi had 
h^n Buddhist for cenruris and it seems most unlikely that 
nothing should have been known of Indhtn doctrines before that 
time. Mcareover the *Old Seer' (Nying-nia-pa), who claim ro be 
the faithful follow'ers of ^Lotus-Bom*, introduced whole cycles 
of texts, which were later judged to be spurious, viz, not pro¬ 
perly Buddhisr in origin^ These texts* like the whole p^on 
canon, of which we had seen so much the day before, were 
supposed to have been rrattslared from rhe language of Sh^ang- 
sh'ung, the land west of Mc- Kailas. Althougli the Sh'ang- 
sh^ung titles^ W'hich are quoted in the texts, would seem to be 
completely fictitious, it is none the Je5$ very likely that Indian 
doctrines and actual lexts reached central Tibet from Kashmir 
via Sh'ang-sh'ting. Ir was possibly in this area that certain 
Indian ideas first mingled with Tibetan ones and it should nor 
be difficult to distinguish some of them. Thus it is significant 
that rhe p"on-pos have connected the line of the early Tibetan 
kings with the Pandavas, rhe famous 'brahmanical' djmasly of 
the Mabahbafata (Bff, p. 291)* The ni)T:hical bird kl^img would 
scarcely be so important in their mytliology, were it not for clw 
Indian garuda. The supreme being of both the ^Old Sect' and 
the p^on-pos is represented iconographically as a naked Jain 
ascetic^ his name ‘Ail Good" (hm-rK h^ng-po) is manifotly 
Indian Buddhist Wm), for it is one of the rids of the 

Supreme Buddha Vaitocana. The p*on-pos specify clscir supreme 
being as rhe divine father of Tst^-diang and tliere seems 

no need to doubt the Tibetan nature of this father-god ‘Sky- 
Guide' (gnam-mkln^ dron-pay The cbaracteristjcs of the chief p"on 
divinities are space and light: thus when they are given form, 
the creatures of the upper air become the first sjmibols, the 
myrhicai bird khyungj idcniiSed with the Indian die 

vulture and the dragon. The idea of a founder can liave no place 
in original p^bn-po notions, for the earthly tepresenratives of 
divine knowledge were presumably rhe shamans and perhaps ar 
a later stage of developmcnr the line of ruling kings, who arc 
supposed to have descended from the sky. The Teacher Shenrap 
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seems lo be a compJece inreniion, modelled on ^ik^'dtnunL 
The next important divinity, ‘Shen*God White Light' (j’jArn- 
l^lotigs to the old p’dn rradition, but his odginal 
character is lost by association wiili the Buddhist divinities, 
‘Glancing Eye’, ‘Boundless Light’ and ‘Boundless Life'. The 
convcnriortal image of ‘Boundless Life*, a seated buddha with 
hands placed together on the lap in the gesture of meditadoii 
and supporting a 'vase of life’ (tshe-tmin), is commonly identified 
by p’on-pos as ’Shen-God White Light'. Another interesting 
divinity is the 'Foremost King of Phantom Forms' 

‘pbrul gyi Tgyal-pc). He is identified with 'Glancing Eye’ 
[Avaiokitdvard), but in origin he can only represent the divine 
narure of the early Tibetan kings (p. 47 fh,). This kind of p'on 
consists of a combination of early Tibetan myth, niiscellaneoos 
Indian ideas and Buddhist morality and phrlosophy. The history 
of its development may prove traceable, but it continues to be 
practised with total disregard for historical considerations. All 
that it contains of religious worth is manifestly of Buddhist 
origin and yet it stoutly afiicms its essential independence. I 
doubt if any religion could be ‘debunked’ so easily, yet its prac¬ 
tice has every appearance of validity and I ceminly learned not 
to regard these p'Sn-pos just as foolish imitarors of the Bud¬ 
dhists. It seemed in fact that dieit religious practice ^’ ye ll ed 
that of all the Other mdnasteriesof Dotpo. 

The ceremony was over fay midday and I asked if I might 
borrow The Tantra of the Magic Dart’ and ‘Many Discourses' 
from the main temple. The Lama sent Yung-dtung over with 
the key, and from that day on it was taken for granted that I 
should borrow what I pleased. Thus Pasang's scheme had cer¬ 
tainly proved the right one in every way. I used to carry the 
books to my tent, look through them there, and then take them 
to the Lama to ask questions. It was an excellent arrangemeat. 
His eyes had now quite recovered but be never ceased to rejoice 
in the recovety, saying almost every day: ’See how well my eyes 
aiel’ We gave him a small mirror as a present, so that he could 
see them clearly for himself. Thereafter we had many patients 
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with infiamcd eye fmn Phijor. but never so successful 4 
cure. 

The ucjst day we invited the Lama and his two monks to a 
meal. The roof of our house seemed the best place to serve the 
food, so we removed cmjx small green teoCp borrowed small tables 
and carpets Bxynx the Lamars house and the scene was sec. 
Pasang and Tafcki Babu prepared a meal of boiled rice, curried 
vegetables and spiced cheese cegether w'ith a plentiful supply of 
btirrcred tea. The only fresh vegetables available in Dolpo were 
rumips^ but we had nor yec exhausted our stock of dried ones. 
Peck Frean'^s biscuits were sensed as 1 final delicacy*. Once 
again our guests left part of their food, but on this occasion the 
Lama asked if he might have three biscuits as a general offering 
(ryJkgs). Thus the destination of the rice-pudding and all other 
rit-bits was revealed- Whatever was delicious, n^ust be put 
aside for the chosen divinity and afterwards placed in die little 
cupboard together with the reserved sacrihcial cake (totma.). 
Pasangi HemrSj and I are together with our guests. There was 
little conversationp btit it was pleasant to be seated tranquilly on 
a coof-Top in the viwmth of die midday sun. We looked across 
ro the snow-free rocks of the 'Copper Mountain" 

whose god is remembered in all the monaster)* ceremonies, 
for he is the local god Samling (pi. XXIVd). We 

talked of winter when, its summit would be covered with snow 
and the river below would be frozen* In that season all villagers 
who are ^members' of Samling, have ro spend three months 
there as full-time piactiseis of religion or pay a fine for their 
absence. In the village the main occupations w^ould be spinning 
and weaving. Food would consist of w hat had been stored in the 
summer, grain in the form of tsamha, dried meat, butter and 
Ea. The yaks and the sheep would all be away on the plains to 
the north and only a few dzo (cross-breeds) would be kept on the 
ground-floor of the houses. They would provide a little milk in 
return for the hay tint was scored for them. When snow falls it 
is unwise arvd often impossible to travel, but k may not lie for 
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Icing and then the tonte through Tarap and Tsharka and down to 
Kigbeni is itavmable. The two monks said dny would be 
going to the Nepal Valley on pilgrimage that year, and we sug¬ 
gested that they should plan to reach Kathmandu in the tenth 
Tibetan month ("November) when we would still be there, but 
they insisted that it would not be cool enough for them until 
the twelfth month. As we should be gone by them, we ptomised 
to leave copies of our photographs with the Mongolian lama of 
Bodhnath, ftom whom they could collect them. We imagined 
ourselves staying in Dolpo the whole year toiind. Our day-to- 
day life seemed to be timeless' my watch had now been broken 
for several weeks and we used to guide the conduct of daily 
affairs by the sun. Pasang’s watch, a present ftom Smiths Ltd., 
RtncCioned well, but he had fongotten to wind it and thereafiet 
it was only by the sun that it could be reset. The dog now 
accepted us as members of the monastery and so had ceased his 
fierce barking. The cat no longer kept a safe distance, but would 
sit boldly in our courtyard confidently awaiting pcs of butter. 
In the whole seven months of travel it was only at Samling that 
we felt as though we belonged to the place. Trains and ship 
and aeroplanes became part of another order of existence; in ex¬ 
plaining to the Lama what they were like, one seemed rather to 
belong to his world than to theirs. 

When the meal was finished, we directed the conversation 
towards our latest need. T had been looking carefully ar the 
'Tantra of Tihec' and the 'Samling Records' and had decided 
that 1 wanted copies. We knew chat the two monks spent their 
time copying manuscripts, and so we asked them if they would 
undertake this work for us. They protested that they were 
working on a copy of the 'Mother', which must be finished by 
the rime they left for Kathmandu in the wintet; it would be 
impossible to spend a month working for us. The Lama urged 
tliem on our behalf and at last they agreed to copy the 'Samling 
Records' and two selected chapters of the other work. 

These two monks, Tshul-trhim and Hla-kya, liad really be¬ 
come very friendly to us. Each lived in his own house, a stnaJJer 
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TPcrsioii of the laim's, with a small open corntyaid, a chapel and 
a kinjien on the firsc Hoar* They sar copying mc^i of the day, 
working either in die simjiy court)'ard or eUe inside the diapcL 
Sometimes they would visit me in my tent and then I could ask 
them about di£cutties in the script. My typewtitrt delighted 
them greatly and they would look blunderingly through the few 
Etttopean-style books I had with me. 

Two days later, now June 7th, we dimbed over the mountains 
to Phijor (SI: Phijcrrgaon)^ Light showers of rain were begin^ 
ning TO sweep across Dolpo and the grassy slopes were blossom¬ 
ing forth in a variety of flowers. Among these predominated the 
ted-white dusters of star-like flowers (5fel/fftf 
which we had first noted above Roha^on (p. 56)* white 
anemones rupkda) and purplish incarvilJeas (Iwsirviiba 

grandijlitrd), The landscape was, as alwa}'^^ completely treeless. 
The village of Phijor, consisting of about fifty houses, has 
grown up around a small stream which descends from the direc¬ 
tion of the ^Purple Mountain" rstig) and flows into the 

Shey River some two miles below Samling* The crack from 
Samling leads up behind the monastery and over the ridge 
which forms the watershed of the two streams. We reached 
there in two hours and established ourselves by a little p'on-po 
temple at the ^outherri end of the vRIagc. One tent w^as suffi¬ 
cient, for we were able to make use of the temple-kiccl’Htn. The 
temple inside had been recently repainted and contained nothing 
of notep There is no lama; it is mainciiined by a few families who 
count themselves its members and on set days* the loth, 1 5th or 
22rLd of the Tibetan month, certain of the men W'ill gather to 
intone the Liturgies. At the northern end of the village chare is a 
little Sa-kya-pa temple, which we visited the following morning* 
It contains a complete set of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon and a 
fine gilt image of Maitrep. Repainting was in progress. We 
visited die headman to arrange a porcer for the return jount^ 
that evening, and then called on the lama''s nephew, who agreed 
to help us in replenishing our supplies of whean 
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THE LAND OF DOLPO 

Lang Monastery (^Isng dgm-pd), which wc now went on to 
visit, stands at the head of a narrow gorge that cuts ea^stwards 
into the heart of the mounuins about a mile below Phijor* It 
is a soiftarj^ place of bare and desokre rocks (pi. XXVti). A 
woman appeared in response to our shouts, promptly disappeared 
and then returned with the lama, who willingly show'cd us 
around the temples* One of them conmined a collection of 
images and ihankas comparable wixh. those we had seen at 
Yang-tsher Monasceiy^* but happily far better cared for* There 
was anather tmnple which had been repainted recently, and 
finally the chapel of the lama which cxintaincd a large number of 
books. We took the opporttmi ty of asking to see the liturgies of 
^Great Brilliance'. The two chief Sa-l^'a^pa monasteries in 
Dolpo ivere once Yang-tsher and Lang^ yer at Yang-tsher we 
had tiDi been able to find trace of these rextSji for they have been 
replaced there by Nying-ma-pa rituals. Faith in the Supreme 
Buddha ^Grcat Brilliance^ (Mai^avaiftYajid^ has been replaced by 
faith in the buddha-magician Xocus-Bom^ the 

Indian Buddhist tutelar^' divinity Hevajra has been rejected in 
favour of the indigenous Tiger-God" who is acknow- 

ledged both by Nying-ma-pas and p'on-pos. It is significant that 
the newly painted temple at Lang contairis only N)ing-ma'pa 
divinities. But this lama w'as not ignorant of the earlier tradi¬ 
tions, and willingly produced the relevant tenets for us to look 
through* This as last enabled us to set about identifying the 
figures in the mandalas, which are painted in the old Sa-kya-pa 
chotens. Meanw^hilc Tafcki Babu had been preparing a meal in a 
kitchen, which the woman h^ put ai his disposal, and w'hile wc 
atCp we w ere able to leam something about our hosts* The lama 
was married, bur this woman W2S not his wife as we had sup¬ 
posed* She was just a woman of religious disposition who lived 
at the monastery as general caretaker* The lama w^as brother to 
the headman of Tri, with whom we were already acquainted. 
As well as his house at the monastery, be owned a famdy- 
Imuse in Phi jot, w^here his wife and old mother were livings He 
begged us to call on our way back and give his mothet ointmeni 
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for her eyes* L^rer he decided to accompany tis* as he had some 
business of his own to aciend to. By no means uniertcredj he 
none the less gave the impression of a man of the world rather 
than of a tnan of religion, and we compared him unfavourably 
with other lamis of Dolpo* But his was an hereditary position 
and there seemed to be no one to supporc liim in the reEgious 
life. Here in Dolpo the old Sa-hya-pa practice is dead and now" 
that its followed have rumed to Nying-ma-pa ritual, the p*dn- 
pos who practise somediirig so similar, seem to outdo them in 
their enthusiasm and their popularicj-. 

In the afternoon we returned to Phijor accompanied by the 
lama, and having anointed his mother's eyes, went on to the 
headman s house to ask for the man he had promised. A young 
fellow was duly aw'ai ting iis^ like Gyel-tsen of Xra, he prov^ed to 
be a landless Tibetan who had come to E)oIpo in search of work 
and mone}% His name was Shi-sbok (jrii-jfig), 'World-Life’ and 
his features were sad and of a feminine delicacy. We learned 
later chat he had a young wife and a little boy and it was with 
difficulty that he earned enough for his foinilyp who lived in a 
hired house in Phijor. Pasang now cransfciTcd hi$ things to 
dir house of Nam-gjrd Wang-du, the Lama's titphew, where he 
would stay imtiJ the wheat-flour ivas ready. 

I cetiimed to Samling actoss the mouncain with Hemrfj, 
Tatki Babu and our new helper Shi-shok, fiamling seemed to 
have become our home; it was with gladness that we looked 
down oa it once more from the top of the pass and then hastened 
down to pay our respects to the Lama before settling in our own 
house and preparing an evening meal. As dusk w-as falling I 
erected the yellow tent in a better position than before just out¬ 
side the ring of the prayer-walls and among a host of our stardtke 
flowets (SuUtra damatJasTfie). It was now the last day of the 
fourth Tibetan month and in the total absence of the moon the 
sky was a spangled canopy of brilliant stat^, suspended above the 
great black silhouette of the ‘Copper Mountain'. One seemed 
to be totally alone. 
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Thac d^y and the ncit passed happily, for there were sdll 
books m be looked through and the Lama was always available 
to answer questions. Pasang arrived in the evening with Takki 
Babu and Shi-shok^ who had returned to meet hinit carrying a 
great hag of Sour apiece. Tlien Pasang came to tlie cent with me 
and took two books out of his rucksack, The Tantra of Tibet' 
and *The TrcatisE on the Basic Traditions of the Great Perfec¬ 
tion' (see p, 114)^ Nam-gyel Wang-du had sent them with the 
approval of his unde, and since they possessed OLh-^ copies we 
could have these as our own. They were the two* p^on-ps> t?ooks 
which we wanted above all others; there would be no need now 
for the monks to copy out iust two precious chapcers^ for we 
possessed them alln But we were asked not 10 mention it 
locally, for although the Lama was merely concerned to help us, 
tongues would soon be waging in the village, saying that be was 
selling religious ihings for profit. Thus Pasang agrenl discreetly 
on their monetary value and 1 offered this sum as a general 
present to die monasccty. The nejct day we offered a further 
present of money in recognition of the hospitality we were re¬ 
ceiving. The Lama responded immediately by making me a 
present of another manuscript, a little tejtt on mediiation en¬ 
titled 'Instructions of the Great Spirit Sky-Guide' (hU chm 
Jtan pa flopj miha*i man and by promising ro seek out other 
texts of use to us* This was a most happy state of affairs and 1 
set to work on our new acquisitions, so that some extracts at 
least could be read with the Lama's assistance. 

We could have lived contentedly ai Sanding until the autumn; 
for a while I considered staying on here and foregoing much of 
the travel that still lay ahead. Our food supplies were organized 
satisfactorily. There was all the wheat-flour we wanted and 
occasionally a piece of mutton could be obtained from the 
village. The tattle were now being pastured up on the moun¬ 
tains about two hours' climb away^ and Pasang would go and 
fetch butter and cheese^ The butter was hairy and grubl^, but 
he washed and salted it and turned it into appetizing pats which 
went well with our crusty bread. For midday and the evening we 
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had rice or whcac-cafees accompaniad by soup made frao 
packets and reinforced with Marmicc, oc there might be meac- 
pattics (for the mutton we received was better for being minced 
and well seasoned) or cheese Cooked and flavoured with onions 
and spices. It is interesting to recall how delicious everything 
seemed, especially the dear Darjeeling tea and Peck Freans" bis¬ 
cuits which Takki Babu brought to my ttnt every aftemoori. In 
a place so remote as Samling this was truly great luxury. The 
rest of ihs party used m brew a great pot in the Tibetan style* 
wtU huttmd and salted and even Hemraj had developed a 
liking for it, preferring it to my milkless va^iccy^ 

But all this dme Hemra] had been unhappy^ now fearful lest 
our stay in Samling should be much prolonged^ he began to 
make known his discontent. Slight contention developed and the 
peace was broken. He had withstood the rigours of the last four 
months quite well and J was agreeable to his returning to 
Kathmandu forthwnth^ but how to arrange this was a serious 
problon. I was not to be persuaded to hasten away and the only 
alternative was to split tlie partj’. For me to lose Pasang would 
be like losing both my hands; yet Henna j and Takki Babu were 
not a sufficiently strong combination alone* Neither of them 
spoke Tibetan and they were totally inexpert in dealing with 
these Tibetan villagers^ even chose who spoke a liede Nepali. 
The only solution was co find a reliable man of some local 
standing to travel with them, but our enquiries led nowhere. 
We were planning co visit Shey in a few days rime and so hoped 
we might find someone there. To send Takki Babu in advance 
would serve my purposes quite welh for there would be a mail¬ 
bag awaiting me down at Pokhara and he w'ould be able to 
bring this up to meet us; it would mean parting with him for 
about a month. Pleased to serve in any way asked of him^ he 
readily agreed to the plan. In the meantime there was nothing 
to be done but conrinije our life as before until the rim e came 
to set out for Shey. 


the land of dolpo 


Festival at Shey 

The occasion of this e^q^edition was di« great j-earl^ festival 
celebrated in the 5th Tibetan month from the lorh to the 15ch 
(full moon). This event seems to represent the Spring Festival 
of Dolpo. There is no life in the land throughout the winter 
months. Then in May the villagers travel down to the northern 
plain to bring back their yaks^ iLios and sheep for the summer 
pasture. By the end of May they are at work in their fields and 
by mid-June fuU life is under way* This will regularly be the 
5 th Tibetan month, and the best time for a festival in any 
month are those most auspicious days which culminate with 
the full moon. 

We set out early on die Bth, intending to reach Shey in one 
day. The route ascends behind Samling and then crosses the 
western flanks of the Turple Mountain^ where women and 
children of Phijor and Tra were watching over the cattle. Tficre 
is a small group of tough stone huts which are abandoned during 
the wincet and tben rendered habitable again for the summer* 
Catrle-wacching is work for women and children, for the men 
arc now at work in the fields. We rested here a while and made 
cocoa with the fresh milk they gave us. The track continued 
high above and well in from the river; the precipitous gorge 
could be seen now and again far down on the right. One passes 
over slopes now gay with many flowers (sec p* 149) and dambers 
carefully across bare and broken bill-sides. Tl^ whole route 
lies between i6pCKxi and iSpOco feet but again one might be 
same where in the heart of the Cairngorms, for the relative 
heights of mountains and valleys arc much the samc^ As we 
continued, tire became overcist and 3 cold wind blew upon 
us. Amidst gathering storm-clouds we descended to a subsidiar}' 
stream and had barely crossed to the far side when hail began to 
fall. There was nowhere to cake shelter and it fell fonhwith with 
such violence that all we could do was tocruuch rogcrhcr cover¬ 
ing cruiselves with capes. Thus we remained becoming increas¬ 
ingly cold and wei until the fmy of the storm began co abate 
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and it was ptK^ible co walk against it. We could not hope to 
reach Shey that day, so we made our way towards a gmtip of 
herdsmen's tents which Pasang had seen from above. 1 had not 
seen iJidin and he had not referred to them before, but now he 
led the way cowards them with complete assurance. The occu¬ 
pants of the first cent made us welcome; slipping in under the 
flap wc settled arotmd the fire, willingly enduring the smoky 
aemosphere in return for a little waimch. We boiled wacer^ 
Takki Babu made tea and all seemed well once more* Our two 
pnrtetSi Gyel-taen and Shi-shok, arrived* They had been some 
way behind us and more fortimaie in finding covet. The storm 
had now abated and wc erected a tenr berween those of the 
herdsmen* Several of them knew us, for they were people of 
Saldang and this was one of their regular summer pastures. 
We cooked a meal with the help of the diy twigs and dung 
they gave tis, and then slept as peaceably as ever- The next 
morning was fine; wc climW over the mountain and descended 
to Shey* 

The main door of the temple was open and wc could walk 
straight in. A g^oup of men and youths all dressed in dark ted 
home-spim were moulding tormas (sacrificial cakes)* Thej" 
showed no surprise at our appearance, for everyone in Dolpo 
knew about us by now- Ir was the first time that I liadseen the 
inside of this temple, for wben wc had arrived here five weeks 
before from across the Phoksumdo Pass, there had been no one 
to open the doors to us. The frescoes were compararively recent, 
perhaps fifty yeais old or so, but well drawn and of pleasing 
colours. This monastery is nominally KatrnaKa-gyti-pa (see pp. 
77-8) and dicre is a ^ear painting of the Karma-pa Lama on the 
rear wall, but all the other paintings suggested the prevalence of 
Nying-ma-pa practice and this w-as to be confirmed by the cere¬ 
monies due we were about to tvicness. There were a number of 
fine bronze images; especially noteworthy was One of the 'HoU 
dcr of the Vajra* (kV/raJiard), supreme buddha of the Ka-gyii- 

Shey Monastery stands just above a tivcr-jimction and by the 
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bank of the eastern tributary there is a small grassy plain, where 
we decided to establish a camp. While we were busy erecting 
the tents, the first party of pilgrims arrived along the track 
from Saldang. Like us they were coming to spend the days of 
the festival at Shey; they came mostly on foot, leading loaded 
yaks and ponies. Up till now we had met the Dolpo villagers 
while they were at wenrk and we had gmwn used to the coarse 
woollen cloth of natural colour in which they were normally 
clad. But now the men were wearing new clothes of <lark hues 
with shawls of bright colours slung round their shoulders, 
while the women were dressed in the gayest of patterned gar¬ 
ments (frontispiece), all made from their own wool on their 
Own lo(Hns. Men and women alike w'car an under-gartticnt of 
lighter wool and wide trousers drawn in with tapes below the 
knees. Nest comes a short shirt or blouse of silk or cotton, im- 
ptffted material and almost luxury-wear, and on top of this the 
main gown, sleeveless for women and long-sleeved for men. 
Married women wear a striped aprmi of many colours in the 
tegular Tibetan manner. Thus they made a very gay company 
indeed. The saddle-bags of the pack-animals are of coarse home- 
spun woven in pleasing striped pttems. People gradually 
arrived from all parts of Dolpo and the monastery-buildings 
were sexm overflcrwtng with visitors. Many of our acquaintances 
ftom Phijor had arrived, for no distinction was felt between 
p'6n-po and Buddhist. 

By the afternoon the tormas, butter-lamps and general offer¬ 
ings had been arranged on the great wooden stand (tiered 
mandala) in the centre of the temple and the reading of the 
liturgy began. At the head of the row of 'monks* was scaled a 
very old man. We learned that he was the acting head of the 
commonit}' and merited the dtle of 'lama' on account of his 
long years of religious life. He seldom leaves his house by the 
temple. Next to him was seated a boy-lama eight years old. He 
w'as the son of the lama of Tiiig-khyu and had been recognized 
as the reincarnation of the brother of the previous hcad-Iama of 
Shey. Some people seemed to doubt the legitimacy of this in- 
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camacion for it was an entirely new one. The head-lama of Shey 
is a regular reincamadoti of the founder-lama Ten-dzin Ri-p 
(bstm-izin The present incumbent b about thirty 

years old. It was impossible to meet him for he had been in 
solicarj" meditation in the little hcmiitage near Shey for the 
last three years and in spite of rumours that he would be present 
at this festival* he still did not appear. As for the fotinder-Iaim 
Ten-dzin Ri-pa* so far we knew nothing of him* but hearing 
that the printing^blocks of his biography were actually herein 
Shey Monastery,, we assumed it would be an easy matter to 
obtain a copy of the teit- Next to the boy-lama was seared his 
precepcoTp the monk of Ting-khyu (p, loi). Also pesent was 
the acting-larna of Shaoi-tr'ak (p. lo6). The remaining eight 
or nine celebrants were all men of Shey^ married householders 
and reputedly men of religion. Small as the land of Dolpo isi it 
contains examples of every kind of religious life. There are 
five incarnate lamas* of whom the best authenticated is the 
Lama of Shey. The others, such as the lama of Sal Monasteiy 
above Namdo or the lama of Yab-Yum Monastery above 
Karang or the hoy-lama at Shey+ are merely reputed to be mear- 
nations and the term is used in a popular sense* as 

though any one who showed unusual aptitude for religion must 
be an incarnation of some deceased lama and it were only a 
matter of deciding w'ho it must be. But no authoritative tests 
are carried out and these idenrifications mnain nothing more 
than general opinion. Then there are the heredimy lamas. Some 
of diM are the owners of their temples like the lama of Sham- 
cr'ak or of Lang Monascciy\ who, as married men* transmit 
their functional and property rights to their sons. Such a one 
comes to meric the term 'lama* ('superior^) by the size of his 
religious estate. Our Lama of Samliog really belongs to this 
category in that he is a member of a comparatively wealthy 
family with property in Phijor and Tra as well as at Samling^ 
Yet he chose to devote himself singlc-mindccUy to the religious 
life and so remained celibate, becoming lama by religious merit 
as well as by inhEticancc. The aged lama of Shey and presumably 
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the Jima of Yang-cshct, whom we never met, arc similariy 
placed. Then there are the mank$ proper, tew in number, who 
will all probably be acknowledged as lima$ when they become a 
little more venerable. Their families have property rights in the 
monastery where they are Uving, be it Samling, Yang-tshcr or 
Ting-khyu. There arc no proper monks at Shey just because no 
one tliere has chosen to be one, Then thete are the lay-practjsers 
ownmg houses in the monasteries and taking part in the cere¬ 
monies when it is convenient for them to do so. Their fore¬ 
fathers built houses there in the past when some members of 
the family were full-time monks, and now their successors con- 
rinue to acknowledge their religious responsibilities. These 
varied circumstances account for the motley collection of cele¬ 
brants who were now taking part in the festival. 

The linirgy in use was 'The Lama's Perfecter of Thought, 
Remover of All Impediments' (t/a-maT br-rW hi/i 

^^ 0 ’ The Lama in this case is Lotus-Bom', invoked primarily 
in the manifestatiori of "Fierce Master' (gu-ru drag-poy, the inten¬ 
tion of the ritual is clear fram the title, the impedimetiis being 
in the first place all hostile spirits and demons and secondly all 
mental obstructions to the proper performance of the religious 
life. The intoning of this linngy, repeated lo8 times, con¬ 
tinued throughout that evening and the whole of the following 
day. We passed the dme sometimes seated in the temple at the 
lower end of the tow of perfotmers, and sometimes down at our 
tents Cooking and eating and entertaining the many visitors who 
were continually coming tosee what we were doing (pj. XXVlTIt), 
Wherever one went, there were happy laughing faces. It was 
rumoured that there would be monastic dances in the 

evening, and later when it was suggested that they might not be 
held this year, we made our own offering to the monastciy. 
accompanying it with the ret|uest that the dances should take 
place. This request was not to be refused. By this time night 
had fallen; since it was planned to hold them inside the temple, 
everyone crowded inside and sat cross-legged around the walls 
several rows deep. Pasang brought our Aladdin lamp and sus- 
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pended it fnsm the root Its vulgair gkre contested with the 
gendc yellow light of the hundreds of butter-lamps* but at 
least wc would stc the dancers. There were just three of themp 
tEpresenting the Tierce Master' (^fti Jrag-po), the Xion- 
Headed^ Daitini and the Tierce Blue Master’ 

f^^ru JMg-mthing)* They whirled and twirled in far coo small a 
space and perhaps partly for this reason I conscious of a 
feeling of active parddpadon which 1 have never experienced 
before in such a gathering. These grocesque divinldes seemed to 
be reaiiy rejoicing at the sight of all the piled-up olFcriugs and 
the rapt expressions of the onJookm seemed to urge them to 
acccpc 3 nce+ 

There now followed another ceremony in order to dispose of 
the eight classes of harmful divinities. For this thread-crosses 
were used^ repr^enting space in general and the sphere of acti- 
vicy of these ^vinities in particulL:; they are enticed inside as it 
were, by the heaps of offerings that are piled around. The wood 
and thread scructtire, in which they are now caught Like birds in 
a cage* is then carried outside the monastery and destroyedp The 
text employed was entitled ^The Purifier of the Depths of Foul 
Dregs, extracted (from secret fundamental texts) and arranged 
as the Ceremony of the Thread-Qross of the Proud Ones of the 
Eight Classes’,* It is filled with the usual repetitions and the 
last page or two will give an adequate idea of this type of ritual ^ 

'Now you hosts of Proud Ones in rhe spheres of existence, 
Ut us hope that you will cheerfully take your departure! Since 
there is no place for you to scay here, we beg you to leave 
together with your w hole fnHow'ing, The way to the Tliread- 
Cross has been shown. Shown as w^hat? Shown as the realm 
w here the spirits of the directions and intermediate directions 
and the jjicniih and nadir all gather together. There is no need to 
tell them. The sun and moon, the lunar mansions and the 
stars, the ’lords of the sod’* spirits below ground (A/w), spirits 

* jir kiangi (fde/ IW fl[)iunjj ilcj^ hi pa ftjut *gyttr mu 
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above ground (g^), all of them find joy in the Thread-Cross 
and afctf it. They delight in the substitute offerings and 
revel in the riches. Therefore let the hosts of gods and demons 
of the spheres of existence accept as suitable possessions these 
limidess riches of the Thread-Crass Substitute which has been 
sec up as represenring the spheres of existence. 

In order to pacii^ the hattn-doing of arrogant perversity, 
arouse pure thought of great cfanquillityj 

In order to prosper long life and good ^>rtune, produce 
increase of stren^ and physical power! 

'In order to gain power over the threefold world, let fly the 
lasso of the wind of red light! 

In order to cot off at its roots all hostile opposition, emit the 
wrathful power of fierce apparition I 
'For the spontaneous op«acian of these font rites, come now 
together at the Subsritxite Thread'Crass." sha-ra-ra! 

'Now they have come! st-u-ul 

'Hearken to the word of truth of the Precious Ones! 

'Keep to the bond of all the gods of the three bases!* 

‘Take the awards bestowed by the Tlircad-Cross? 

‘Be pleased by the substitute and let a smiling countenance 
appear! 

‘OMisidcr the infallible law of cause and cffectl Do not con¬ 
gregate here; go harmlessly elsewhere, willing us good! But if 
you do not hearken and do us harm, in the form of 'Lotus 
Garland of Skulls’ (paJma fierj phrnig rttal), the wrathful form 
that quells the spheres of existence, we will encompass heaven 
and earth and intermediate space and cleaving your hearts, we 
shall extract your lifeTorce.' ‘ 


The thread-cross and the substitute offerings were then taken 
outside the temple and hurled away. 

- Tje W ri^ ate diwe ef ^ifying. Gaming Ftepaiiy, Empwmng 
and Destnying (tH, pp. a57.-6o). ^ ^ 

* TtiE tlirw gnonl a« Body, Spetdi and Mind. 

^ f th«ad-crf«* emmnnis sec 

Neb«ky-Wa)kowiEZ. OrarZrs anj DmnMx, pp. 3(9 ff. 
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After this we descended to our tents and die r«c of the 
gathering retired to their night-shelter in and around die 
moTLastety, Tliejr must have slept as dose as sardines. The whole 
of the ne3tc day was speni consecrating and finally distributing 
the general offerings and die merry-making greatly 

merosed. While the ctlebrancs were intotimg their invocations 
inside the temple^ the lay-fblk were dancing in rings in the 
court-yard outside (pL XXVI stood for a while in the 
door-way between these two wa)r$ of life, religioiis and secular ; 
however different in time and tune was their singing, one was 
ennsdous of a single culture, of a single united interest- 

There was still one ceremony to be performed and for this 
everyone was now waicingj uncerrain whether it would be held 
this day or die next. This was the rite of 'Life-Consecration^ 
which has been compared tadier superficLilly with 
die Christian Eucharist.^ I had never been present at this cere¬ 
mony and was now most anxious to see it. Towards evening the 
old lama of Shty announced that VLife-Conscaation^ would bt 
given the next morning, news chat was received with geneml 
satisfaction, for there had been rumours chat it might not be 
performed this year. It was in fact certain to be^ but such was 
the mood of expectancyp that inevitably contrary doubts w*ere 
being expressed. 

The following morning everyone gathered in the temple. The 
ceremony began in the usual way w'ith the invoking and praising 
of the chief divinitj^ and his encourage. This divinity was suU 
*Lotus-Born"* who was now envisaged as identical with the 
Buddha 'Boundless Life' (Amitiyus'). Having described 'Locus- 
Bom^ in the usual way with his giorious robes and cornered cap, 
holding a in his right hand near the heart and a skull-cup 
with vase of life in his left and the magic wand supported 
against his left arm, the liturgy goes On to describe the 
"Knowledge-Being Boundless Life* as the correspondiiig '‘Body 
of Enjoyment* red in colour, seared cross-legged 

upon a lunar disk in the sphere of the blazing self-light of 
• see WaddeU, hmaim, pp. 444 ff- 
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knowledge, which is imagiDed as manifesting itself above the 
three pran^ of Locus-Bom’s magic wand (Wa/vaigd). 

*0 Lord Proteccot Boundless Life I 
Bestow thy conseaation on these worthy sons, 

That life and knowledge may be widely manifesr/ 

The chief offering on the altar is a skuU^p filled with spirit, 
consecrated as the TTiought of EnJighcennienc* (ftediirtffajj the 
regenefacive fluid which is conceived as pervading rhe whole of 
existence. 

Infusing as the Great Bliss, it mingles in the single flavour 
of die flow of the Thought of Enlightemnent of the Father and 
Mother (dmiffljwj and his partnci VSndmavSsint). It falb from 
the unseen heavens and whirls amund in the skull-cnp, You 
taste it in pour throat and the whole Body is pervaded with bliss, 
Let the threefold world vanish in dear light, and the arteries, 
breath and vital fluid be perfected as absolute knowledge !** 

The consecrated spirit is then sprinkled about* Afrcr the 
CDDsectarion of the 'Thought of Enlightenment' the offiriants 
™ct by means of the appropriate gesture (nnn/T»:i and spell 
(rarnifra) the conseenrion of the ’Knowledge of Wisdom' 
{prajiiijnanibbislieke}. Neat comes die conseoatton of die 'Sphere 
of Knowledge' (jnSnadbilvathuMg), which is bestowed by the 
sacred cij'SCaJ, ^ 

'By means of this self-created minor of the “Adamantine 
Being {Vffjrasattva), spontaneously pure fiom die very be- 
ginuing and of translucent form, upon yon O worthy sons may 
consecration be bestowed and may celestial knowledge, the 
re^«utioti of rhe “ two-in-one’' (<»«g-';ig), he finally 


These conventional consecrations have little interest for the 

of tlu, pmctti *e n,y edirion c{ ,he 
Orford UoivCTsiry Pre», 1959, etpsdaUy 4 l. I, pp. 
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villagers, who are awaiting the <listnbution of the Life-giving 
spirit and pills. There is no doubt that they conceive of this 
ceremony as bestowing upon them long life and health in the 
phpical sense, and the difficult technical terms describing the 
progress towards enlightenment are aU but meaningless to 
them. Indeed the 'Lifc-Consetiation', wliich now follows, 
seems to be of a different nature from the earlier consecratinns 
and certainly approsimates to the common interpretation. Its 
tncenifon seems to be the nourishing of the ‘supemaJ life’ 
(frla-rrle) in living beings. This supernal life may well bring 
health and happiness in this world, but it is something distinct 
from the normal lifc-fotce. Thus it can be lose through evil- 
doing or c%'en as a result of sudden fear without the man dying 
physically. There is no Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent known to 
me and it seems certain that it is a genuine p'on-po idea. * 


'O you whose supernal life has wandered, strayed or dis¬ 
appeared! The pure essence of the four elements of earth and 
water, fire and air, the happiness and splendour of living things 
who dwell in the threefold expanse of the threefold world, the 
whole essence derived from the compassionate grace of the 
ocean of buddhas of past, present and future, all this is com¬ 
pounded as nectar in the form of light rays of various coloun- 
It seeps through the pores of your bodies and vanishes into the 
the centre of the heart, which is identical witli the syllabic 
HRJH, the pure force of Wisdom itself^ thus the well-being of 
your superb life will be restored and you will gain the perfec¬ 
tion of deathlessness.* Passing into the living items (fsir 


* MalsoNebeslty-Wojkpwiti, Oratkf WQinisnr.pp. 4S1-J. 

* HIUh u the fyllabte placeil ic the ceniTE of the myide dtcle 

of Avd^ujvan. Tha eirtU ctinsisis of six segmena, ijmibciliziiig die six 
spheres of ciisEiencE, which arc associated wirfi the lii syllables of his spell; 
OM MA NI PAD ME HUM (p, 39 tb.^ The centre of the cirdi is divine 
wisdom itself, whence phenomenal eaisieitCC appears id evolve, and whither 
the aspirant 10 buddhdtood must ulcinuiely rerum. Thus ir is identified 
widi the heart of perfected man, 
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that lit before us, they become die great adamantine tsstnte- 
Even rfius muse we Concentrate our tboughr 1 ' 

The offidants then wave a wand to which streamers of various 
colours are amdied, over the ‘living items', namely the sacri¬ 
ficial vase, which is filled with water, the skull-cup, which is 
filled with spirit, and the dish containing the little pellets of 
cooked flour On this particular morning the old lama 

of Shey was presiding over the sacrificial vase, the boy-taim 
over the skuJl-cup and his monk-preceptor over the Hi A of 
pellets. Beginning with the officiants themselves, next the 
ocher celebtants and afterwards the whole congregation who 
formed a row and came before the lamas one by one. all received 
this 'communion'. 

Consecratim thf Swryicial Vast 

‘From this life-abode (frWintnu), this sacred palace of the 
five lights of wisdom, where dwell the immortal Locus-Bom 
and all the masters of his succession, from this sacrifirial vase 
the flow of nectar streams and percolates iht summit of your 
head. May your inner body be filled and may you receive the 
life-consecration of the unchanging adamantine body f 

The officiant places the vase on the head of the man bowed 
before him. He then pours a drop of water from it into the 
man’s palm, which he rubs on the top of his head. Tlie officiant 
pronounces a spell in Sanskrit: 

'ICAVA-ADHISHTANA ABHiSHifiCA oiii C=Body-Einpowemieiit 
Consecrate ().' 


Cottsecraticn 0/ (be Lift-Spifit 

'Havmg tasted in your throat dus life^ipirit which 

is the very essence of aU things sanonary and moving, com¬ 
pounded into a nectar possessing the nature of the Thought of 
Enlightenment, having tasted this, may you receive rhe life- 
consecration of the unobstmaed adamantine word!' 
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By iriean^ of a little ladle the offidanE jaemrs a small quantity 
of the spirit into the man's hand and he drinks it. 

Vag-adhishtAna abhishinca ah (—Speech-Empwer- 

mcdt Cotisecrate!}/ 

C£JA5iffrtf//on tht L^t^Pdht 

'Eat this life-pdlet (tsbe-jit) consisdug of the pure essence of 
the root of being maiiifcsced as liTmg seed (tiijg-lr)* Eat ic and 
may you receive die lifc-<on 5 ecratImi of the unchanging adaman- 
title tnindl* 

The officiant then gives the man who has now moved up in 
front of him one of the pellecs+ which he eats. 

‘CITTA-ADHJSHTANA ABHTSHINCA HUM Mind-EmpOWCT- 
mtnt Coiiseciate!)/ 

^May the pure life-essence sink into the centre of your heart* 
the indestructible vital syllabic HRJH J May you be bound mth 
the web of the Sve lights of adamantine knowledge! May your 
whole body be clad with the adamantine armour of the seven 
doctrincSt so that you may be sealed with the adamantine seal 
of permanence and stability which is ever free from the destitu¬ 
tion and destruction of birth and death 

Meup women and childreii, all came fonvard to receive this 
consecration^ Some received extra pills for manbers of their 
families who were not presentt and when everyone had filed 
past, tliere were still pills and hdle-fuUs of spirit to spare. 
Some came up a second time unril all wa$ finished. This tended 
to produce a scramblcp which for the first time slightly matred a 
ceremony which had been pcrfbnncd with the utmost deconnm 

These emcQ will be found on folios lofr ajid i 2 J-t ^4t of "The Ritual 
of Conscoadon together with Ltfc-CunseOTrififip kno^^’u as che Flw of 
ImTnofxal Kiiowledgic' nht iibmg dung kaj ^ Vli yt mUm rhi 

m hya hd — lin-^hmgtfT-iEd^i vol. 
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The finil blessing (iira-fiij) was iximn^ and thus ended die 
wlioit great performance* 

Many of the visitors began to leavCp bur since it was already 
afternoon, we who come from direction of Phijor liad no 
choice bur co wait rili the follovring morning. After inter¬ 
minable discussion of our plans with otherSp Pasang had at last 
found a man of Shey who was willing to accompany Hemmj 
and Takkr Bahu as far as Tukcha* He said he would be prepared 
CO leave in siic days' time. Rather chan rccum lo Samling for so 
short a penodp Hcmr^j elecced to stay on alone at Shey, By the 
time we had sccricd him in one of the houses and ecjuipped him 
with pots and provisionsp everyone else had left, die visitors on 
their Vr^ay home and the residents co attend lo cheir cattle and 
Bocks. Shey appeared as deserted as when we had first arrived 
there sijE weeks before^ Our parcy consisted of myself and Pasang 
Takki Babu, Gyel-tsen and Shi-shok carry'ing the cents and 
clothing and utensils. Since they were lighdy laden, we soon 
caught up the party that was returning to Phijor and concinued 
to navel with them for a while; 1 was glad of the occasion to 
admure their cloches once more (frontispiecej. Then we sped 
down to the stream whi^e the hail-stcirtn had afflicted us a few 
days before, and climbed more slowly over the mountains be¬ 
yond, until We reached the grazmg-ground on the flank of the 
‘Purple Mountain^ Here we r^ted, bought milk and gave 
medicine to those who asked it^ Then we continued still high 
above the river until we saw the buildings of Samling bdow us. 
We h^coied down to greet the Lama and give him news of the 
gathering at Shey. 


Last Days 

Thereafter I passed three peaceful days, staying mainly in my 
tent imd checking through the manuscripts which the Lama 
and his nephew had sought out for us during our ab^nce. They 
also assisted us greatly by not only accepting Indian currency 
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notes for these purchases, bur also bj^ exchanging high currency 
notes for as much Nepalese coin as we were likelj^ to require. 
They would be able to use the notes when they next went 
trading south. 

We were now undo: pressure to arrange our departureT for 
Nyi-tM Tshc’-ring vrould soon be leaving for his regular summer 
expedition to Phoksumdo and this would be a sign for others 
ro go trading too- After such an exodus of men and animals^ 
we could not hope for assistance for sevetal weeks at least* 
Moreover wc were already well behind our own schedule and 
loath as I still was to leave, I authorbted Pasang to arrange for 
)'ak5. In any case Takki Babu*s departure was ininiinent, far he 
liad CO ser our for Pokhara wicli Hcmraj; Pasang too would have 
to go as far as Shey to see them safely off with their cravelling 
companion i We debated whether Pasang should tcturxi lo bam- 
ling for a few more daj^i but in the evtnt matters were decided 
for us* for the only day on whjcli yaks ivpre available was June 
z^th. Since we had promised Htmraj that Takki Babu would 
reach Shey on the Z4th ready to set out irom there on the zjth^ 
I would has'e to stay on at Samlmg alone for just one day* This 
suited me well enough, for it would be possible to finish photCK 
graphing certain manuscripts and make printed clotli copies of 
the monastery prayer-flags. 

The last day at Sanding was a pleasant one- Yung-druiig 
fetched water for me and blew up the ashes of the fire when it 
was time for food* 1 phorographed texts by the tent and later 
made the prints we wanted m the Lamars house. Since there 
was no other cotton doth available^ T tore up a sheet sleeping- 
bag and with tlie assistance of the monks transformed it into 
prayer-flags. The wooden priori ng-blocks were avadablc in the 
monastery and for ink wt used a mixtute of fuel-black and glue- 

When i went down to my cent from the house in die evening, 
a herd of antelopes, wandering over a knoll nearby^ started at 
my approach* This was die nearest I had ever come to them* In 
die evenings they used regularly to come m the pool just below 
the monasterj', wliich is the only water-supply, always waiting 
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until no one was near. First the bucks w'ould come and then 
more tintidly the mothers with their jroiing. Samling almost 
attained to the idea] condition of the toonasteiy where animals 
and men arc friends. This was the only night on which 1 slept 
totally separated from my companions. How peaceful is Dolpo, 
nor only its mountains but also the lives of the men who live 
dieref There are no policemcii and no soidietsi neither is there 
robbery, violence or murder. We have been here too short a 
time, for much as we bvc learned, there is still much more that 
these people could teach us. 1 was leaving now against my will, 
but earlier plans and present citcuinstanees seemed to allow me 
no other choice. 

The following morning a man of Phijor, named Dorje, ar¬ 
rived belatedly with his two yaks. The two monks and the 
lama s nephew helped with the packing and loading, but they 
were more of an embairassment tlwn a help, for they coatinually 
extracted things in order to ask what they were. I became be¬ 
wildered and rather impatient and regretted die absence of 
Pasang and Takki Babii. I went to exchange white scarves of 
farewell with the Lama, and returned to find them using 
a coloured blanket, which [ had recently bought, as a hold-all 
for our bags of flour and tsamba* They were just in the process 
of tying it across the back of one of the yaks. fVotests were of no 
avail, for these cloths are used for just such a purpose, and it 
seemed to my willing assistants that I was now needlessly delay- 
mg an already belated departure. How could one explain the 
speckl value chat this simple hand-woven doth would have for 
me in England? One yak twice threw off iis load, but at last 
we were on our way, Dorje leading one yak and I the other. We 
had just reached the chbten on the ridge above the monastery, 
when we saw Takki Babo approachmg, Alairn at the break¬ 
down of our plans mingled with the joy of seeing him. The 
man of Shey, who had undertaken to accompany them as far as 
Tukcha, had broken the conttaa, and since it was impracticable 
for them to leave unaccompanied, Takki Babu had at once re¬ 
solved to terntn to Samling in case I needed him. He had left 
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well before dawn and it was now past noon. His first act was to 
rescue the blanket* replacing ir by a cotton wrap of his own- 
(It was indeed just that I should have given him a similar wtx}llen 
blanker, which Pasang had bought the very day that I bought 
mine. While I was upbraiding Pasang for his choice of cnlours, 
Takki Babu, who did not understand Tibetan, had hastened 
forward to express his admiration. Thus to his surprise he had 
found himself being presented with it.) Life in high mountains 
would go hard without him. He took the lead-rope from me and 
I was left to pursue my thoughts free from all immediate 
anxieties. We stopped by the herdsmen s tents, prepared some 
tea and then continued rapidly on our way. The hail-storm 
which had befallen us on my last visit to Shey, had apparently 
been a pelude to Dolpo’s summer rains, for since then the 
weather had tended to be overcast and showery. By comparison 
with the valleys on the southern side of the main range, the rain 
here was very slight, but even so it exceeded my expectaciotis, 
and the days were now often wet and cold—again all too much 
like British mountains. But there was one great compensation, 
fur throughout June flowers of all kinds had blossomed forth* 
Of the sluub variety there were tiny rhododendrons, some with 
red flowers {KhododtndrDn Itpidotuta), others with white (JJ. 
dntiepi^n), and poccndlla of brightest yellow {PoUntilla arbus- 
tultt). There were little white primul^ (Pnmw/fl 
geraniums and anemones {^Antmont There were asters 

{Asttrjtanda), yellow crysunum {Etysimum meUenstat) like dwarf 
wall-flowers, and golden cremanthodium (CremanfioJiMn ami- 
aides) like little sun-flowets. There wctc blue Mffroid« hWi- 
tneiuif, tufts of white I}fiu^ephaluttt hettfopl^lluttt and of purple 
Ntpela pbarica, weird Inuscworts and curly cor^-dalis. There were 
little white anaphalis and other tiny rock-plants* stone-crop, 
saxifrage and draba. On sections of broken hill-side wild rhu¬ 
barb had taken root. We had picked and cooked some on our 
last visit to Shey, hoping to repeat the experience of the Phuk- 
sumdo journey (p. 7l). but the stalks had been tough and 
uneatable. From a high comer of the route just before and 
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beginning the long steep descent towards Shey, one can look 
back over the difFs and the gfeen ridges that lead up con'ards 
the ‘Purple Mountain', back to a small green alp with the trace 
of ted buildings upon ir. This was our last vietv of Sanding, 
Pasang was comfortably established under the veranda by the 
temple-door, and we agreed that it would be more pleasant to 
stay thus sheltered in the open than in the restricted space of 
one of the houses. There was good news of transport. T'ar-gya, 
OUT old helper from Saldang, had reappeared with five yaks and 
Pasang had Contracted with him to carry our belongings to 
Tarap, starting the day after ne*t. Thus our whole par^' would 
travel together at least as far as Tsliatka, where we would have 
to try and find other means of sending Hemra] and Takki Babu 
ahead. 1 was no longer concerned about Hcjnraj, for he would 
reach Pokhara and thence Katlimandu soon enough, but rather 
about our mail, which would be witting j long time in the 
Pokhara hospital to the probable anxiety of the lady-doctors. 
If we could arrange for Takki Babu to travel there direct and 
then return to meet us, we would be able to visit without undue 
haste the places of interest which lay on the route. 

In the meandme apart from washing clothes, resorting and 
repacking, we had one mrare urgent task on hand. This was to 
obtain a copy of the biography and written wtJtks of the founder- 
lama of Shey Monastery, Ten-dzin Ra-p 
Since the wooden printing-blocks reposed here in die moiias- 
tctJ^ this might have seemed an easy task, and if there had been 
available sufficient paper and ink to print the full 206 pages, 
we would certainly have considered printing ourselves a copy. 
But in the absence of the necessary material, all we could hope 
to do was to find someone willing to part with his text. To our 
great surprise, however, we discovernd that copies were very 
tare, for it seemed that no one liad troubled to make more since 
the first few were taken off when the bJocb were cut. We lud 
seen the Sanding Lama's copy; we knew that the old lama of 
Shey had one, but we resolved not to worry him. We found 
another one at Shey with several missing pages and the owner 
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willingly pmtd with it for rcn rupees. At last we heard of 
another and begged the owner to let us p^togpph the pages 
missing from our text. By now it was evening and the tain fell 
heavily while we sat under our veranda. The villager 
his copy and we told him the pages we required, ar which he 
turned to one of them and began a droning recital- Then mra- 
rupting himself, he pronounced: 'Not only do I read, hut I ^ 
understand the sense'- 'Yes', we replied, 'but pleaK lend us 
your book.' He refused and just continued his reatal, infuriat^ 
ing and tantalizing. But we noticed that his copy contained 
two sections at the end, an extra focty-SH pages which were 
totally missing in ours. I was now determined to complete our 
copy, CoUeaing together all the Nepalese paper we could find 
in our boxes, we estimated there was enough to print odd 
missing pages. For the last forty-six we would have to rely upon 
finding a copy in Tarap and photographing that. 

The next morning while Pasang completed the packing and 
supervised the loading of the yaks, 1 set to work getting the 
printing-blocks in order and selecting the ones we would 
Tibetan books are printed from wood-cuts, a separate block 
being prepared for each page. As may be imagined the carving 
of such blocks is a highly skilled craft. Once n^de, they ^ 
last for centuries, if treated with proper care. With the i^g_ 
assistance of the temple-keeper, 1 now drew forth pds of 
blocks from under the image-racks, reached dowuy^ more from 
above the roof-beams and began to son them into ebaptm, o^y 
to find that there were still many missing. We questioned other 
members of the communitj^ and hunted despairingly, until at 
last we found a large box, filled with the remaining pie«s. It 
was quite impossible to find at random the few we ^uted. 
They all had to be piled up by chapters in page-order. It was a 
long aud filthy job. Pasang, having finished the pcking, arrived 
with all the available paper and blue-b ack ink, 

Fot work such as this one needs thick black Tibetan ink, a rmx- 
tute of soot and glue, but diere was none to l« had. We 
brushed the ink over the incised letteis of each block m tum 
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and stretching the paper over it, pressed it dowm cvenljr with a 
cloth. For this we needed a roller of die wood and felt variec)r 
coininonly used in Tihetan monasteries, but thete did me seern 
to be one at Shey, Thus we continued, selecting block after 
block to the limit of our pper. The inmates of the monastery 
gathered around, for they had never seen their blocks used be- 
fort. 

Since we could easily catch them up, we instructed the rest of 
the party to start out and continued singJe-mindedly with our 
task. But within half an hour Honiaj was back with the news 
that the yaks Had thrown two of our boxes down the mountain, 
^e and that one lud burst open. We left oiir printing and 
hastened to the scene of the disaster. The boa containing the 
typewriter, flash-lamp, films and medical supplies had remained 
intact. The odier had just been repacked with our recently 
acquired Tibetan books, and all their loose pages now lay 
scattered amidst the stones and scrub. Fortunately there was 
neither wind nor ram to add to these troubles. Pasang returned 
to the pnndng. while I gathered up the pages and set about the 
lengthy task of sorting out the hoiks again and getting the pages 
m orda. Afterwards Pasang repaired the box and eventuany 
ve^ bcjnedly we set out. T V-gya had been chafing at the delay 
Md I had rera^ted by blaming him quire unjusdy fbr chi 
l«hav.^ of the yak, teftising to leave until eveiyiing was 
^^ed for breakages aid restored to order; meanwhile Pasang 
had infunated me by raking T'ar-gya’s side. But within 
minutes of our departure all was liarmony once more, for in 
one cannot lose the right perspeedve for 

We continued eastwards up the gentle grasqr valley, aero® the 
that leads towards the pass above Hamgung and on to 
the next river junction, where from aftr we codd $ee a large 
white t^t on a steerch of grass. As we approached, we teci- 
mz^ the men w^ stood around it and the great black masriff 
wth c^ rd scruff round his neck. Inside the tent was Nyi-ma 
Tshe-nng himself, sitting on a carpet and sippii^ buttered tea. 
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Beside him was a lirde tcmpocaiy shrine with rfme small 
images in caskets k seven offering-bowJs, flowers and incenst. 
He was on his way to Pungmo for ihe regular summer trade 
and we nodoed chat the tent was stacked with btmdlcs of wooJ. 
He was accompanied by one of his grandchildren i several re^ 
tainerSk a villager of Saldang who was much devoted to religion 
and the young lama from Namgung^ who had consented to 
speak to tis from behind a partition when we visited his temple 
(p, 7g). Since the neit partof our journey w'Ould coLCidde with 
thrirs* we decided to camp nearby and travel together on the 
following day. Later in the evening we showed our copy of 
Tenndzin Ra-pa''s works, lamenting the ntbsing chapters. The 
young lama then said chat he possessed a complete copy and 
would gladly give it to us, but the book was in his house at 
Saldang. Pasang offered at once to make a round-about journey 
via Saldang, for by travelling fast he would be able to reach 
Tarap very- soon afra the rest of our party* A youth was detailed 
to accompany him and all happened as arranged* 

The rest of us travelled the ne^c day in the company of Nyi- 
jm Tshe-^ring s party and their scores of pks. It was a very 
long day indeed. We asemded the valley eastwards to its head 
and crossed the pass feet) which brought us above the 

head-waters of the Namdo-Saldang river (SI: Nangung khola)* 
Here we turned southwards and traversed the mountain-side for 
about eight miles. Prickly mauve poppies (MeronDpjtJ tcuridK/d) 
bloomed in the bracken and there were asters (Astif^ciid) and 
an occasional delphinium raenileKm)* Then we 

ascended another pass (zo,ooo feet) on the great watershed that 
separates the upper waters of the Bheri from chose of the 
Kacnali, and descended to che beginnings of a strearn^ which 
would lead Nyi-ma Tshe-rtng to Murw^a Village below the 
Phoksumdo Lake. We continued four or five miles dow'n this 
vallej- and all camped together in a grasqr treeless place. In the 
morning we said farewell to Nyi-ma Tshc-ring for the bsc time 
(pL XXXji) and ascended towards another pass due east. The 
prickly poppy appeared ag^n along the track, die little white 
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cuckoc-Rower {Catdaminf protaisif), UttJt ytliow poitntilla. 
edelweiss and sandworr (Arttiarh polpricoidts) and tiny flowers of 
wild paislej"* This pass, too, comes dose to 20,ooo feet* but the 
ascent seemed an easy one and we descended happily over the 
snow and scree and stones down to the stream on the other side. 


Tarap 

Soon we found ourselves in a grassyvallcy.decked with flowers, 
which led us by a pleasant track down towards Tarap. It was 
early afternoon when we readied the upper village of Tok-fchyu." 
Rain began to fall heavily and so wc sought shelter in the head¬ 
man s house. His wife put the roof ar our disposal with the 
separate upper toom that opened off it, and So having dragged 
OUT boxes up two flights oFknotdied ladders, we made ourselves 
at home. She brought us wood and a water-pot and offered me 
an enormous goose-egg which I accepted with pleasure. Sttange 
it is that One should take for granted the hospitality of these 
villagers, who for the mere asking will readily offer whatever 
room they have. 1 set about making a steamed pudding as a 
special delicacy in celebration of my birthdajr, for the remnants 
of our dried fruit and the gocKt-cgg suggested nothing better. 
Pasang duly arrived with our second copy of Ten-dzin Ri-pa’s 
works, braencing that some of the pages were badly stained by 
damp and eaten by womis. Thus I would have to find yet another 

* Tok (hjj) mcaiu ‘upmost' 4iid f/hyu menu 'nui' or'flew*. Cempaie 

Ting-khyu. F- 99 fru This rilJjge u marked u Aiili er the SI m*iw, s 
for which 1 leuld find tm W jusuflumm ac alJ. One shinild also obsetve 
that there is ne «k village of Twap. for rhu name rtfoo ig the whole 
complei of nltaga and monaitencs, which I shall now be desafoing. The 
place tnaiked as T^ripgSm ty the SI i* properly known as Do oK^mna 
'lowtt end' ef the valley. The mistake h ani»y ortr, foe cnveilen aponuch- 
jng (Kttn the south by way of Sandul (SI: Chhandul] would undeucand quite 
riflhdy they had reached Tatap and wotdd refer the name without mdre 
to the fitat village they saw. Ekai Kawaguchi tuadc the same mistake on a 
^ '“hed Tsharka (in his spelling Tsalta) for he choughr 
Dulpo (TfHfpoJ was just the name of this village (l1r@ Yttn fn Tiirf, p. ?}> 
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copy in ordec to check through the bsi two sections, which w«e 
ncjt duplicated in our possession. 

The neatr murning we wa.Iked down to visit the lami of the 
'All-Good Isle of the Doctrine' dos-glits^. a itionas^ 

Ecr>' half way between Tok-khyu and the lower village of Do* 
We had heard that this Linia was not only the master-painter 
in Tarapi but was also esteemed for His leatning and woul 
certainly have the book we wanted. On the way we visited the 
Ch'amba Temple {hyms-pa Ika-khim^, a new building 
to Maitreya (Cir'amba) just below Tok-Uiyu on the tight bank 
of the scream. Two valleys join at this point, the one from the 
north-east which we had followed, the ocher from the nmh 
and the direction of Ting-khyu. It continued to tuit slightly, 
but this gentle valley did not loose its charni. Geologi^ly one 
might describe it as a wide glacial trough, but now the iqsper 
slopes are grassr-covered and the flat bottom is culuvat (w 
barley and buckwheat. It is practically treeless, for the height is 
still about 16.000 feet. The lama, a man of fifty years or so, 
received us in a most friendly manner and led us up to a large 
untidy room on the first storey. After answenng questions 
about ourselves, we asked about bis painting and he show^ us 
three ffonfau by his own hand, which were passably good and 
evoked sincere words of praise, None of the younger generation 
s«in able tP attain to the same standard. He possessed not only 
a block-print of Ten-dzin Ra-pa's works, but also a mam^ipt, 
and he placed both before me fotthwifo- As time was short I 
began at once to complete the illegible parts on my topy, but he 
begged me not to try to do it so hurriedly, but m rake away his 
copies and do it at my leisure. Opening off his Uvmg r«>m was 
a small chapel, containing the sixcy-three volumes of the Pre¬ 
cious Treasury* (rin-fftn an important colleaioir of 

extra-canonical Nying-im-pa works. In the centre was an 
image of 'Lotu^Bom' and the walls were huug with several 
fine tianla. of recent Tibetan origin. The 1 ^ expressed 
amazement at die distance we had travelled and he^^ us to 
Stay with him longer. His wife appeared with a pot of buttered 
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tea, I jar of chang and a dish of tsamba. We gladly accepted his 
hospitali^, bur had little time to spare. Since T'ar-gya had left 
us, we needed other means of porterage. No one in Tok-khyu 
had been able to help us in this matter, so Pasang went on to 
Do, a further two miles down the valley, to m^e inquiries 
there. As we would have to pass through Do later on, I returned 
to Tok-khyu kj Snish work on my block-print and write up 
notes. 

It rained almost conrinuously and I caught cold for the fint 
dme. Above Tok-khyu there are two more small Nying-ma-pa 
temples, one named Shaning, which we had passed on the route 
the day before, and the other Tr’ak-lung. widch can be seen up 
a little side-valley. Hemrej visited both and found nothing of 
interest- 

More delightful than anything were the Sow'ers, which grew 
in wonderful profusion by the bank of the river. There were 
little shrubs of yelW porentilla, tall yellow primulas (Prrrntifd 
rifbmfnjij), others delicately white (P, invfflufrflfd), and others 
formed in little sprays of pink (P. fibrtffa). There were little 
geraniums and varieties of vetch, sleek anemones (Annwouf 
fivalam), golden cremanthodium (jCTonatitbodium dicfistui), 
daisy-like erigeron (frijrron mu/f/raduifitf) and slender liidc 
buttercups a^nit). There were yellow medicago 

{Midict^ fJ^vvrtbir), pinkish morina (Mortna ntpakrsif) and the 
blue tnicroula (Mumda sikiimmsit). tufts of Drocacepkelmt fttrre- 
phyllum and of yellow stone-crop and Drabaoretidts. 

Over the hi^er banks grew long strands of clematis (C/ematif 
oritntalis) and delicate yellow blooms of DuTiiFTc«.;gfnfl lonutoiila 
like the homed poppies of Brirish seashores. 

It was still raining the following day, Pasang had found thr« 
women in Do who were willing to he our porters, and four men 
from Tok-khyu agreed to come after much persuading, so all 
was arranged for an early departure on the morrow. Work on 
the block-print was finished and we returned the lama's books 
on the way past his temple in the morning. In half an hour we 
reached Do and passed through the two entiance-chbtens, a 
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p'on-po one, whidi had beenrecently fainced, and a Nying-iM- 
pa one, which was totally neglected. Above the village thee is a 
small monastEty, once Sakp-pa. now Nying-ma-pa. An unusual 
feature is a side-chapel, built in the form of a choten and con¬ 
taining a smaller choten inside it. The general effect is pleasing 
and the wall-paintings are good. From this monastery one looks 
straight down the mam valley, which turns south-westwards at 
this point (pi. XXIX), leading on to Sandul, two dap journey 
distant. Our crack ascended another valley to the north-east, 
whi^ would lead us again to the Bheri-hariiall watershed. 

About lulf a mile up this valley on the left bank of the stream 
is the p'on monastery of Sb’ip-chhok (Zt. t-piycgr). It consists of 
a Temple and a group of houses, occupied by a community or 
fifteen members, who if not already married are free to do so. 
Thus in organization it resembles the monastery at Ringmo, 
but gives the impression of a far more vigptous Hfe. The temple 
has been painted recently and well. Along the walls we rcc(^ 
nized on the right side the Teacher Shen-rap, 'Shen-God White 
Light’, ‘The Pure 10,000 times 100,000', and Sa-tiik, on the 
left the God of the Dart (p. 67)* Ganardra and the Sfcy-Guide. 
Banked by 'Life-Empowering Krowledgt-Holder' [tihc-dhang 
and 'Lotus-Bom’ (Padmajamtiava)-" Three images were 
enthroned over the table of offerings, the Teacher Shen-tap m 
the centre with the Victorious One on his left and Sa-lrik on 
right, holding a \ase of life’ raised b her right hand and a 
mirror in her left. These images and the smaller on« to the 
sides are set within intricately painted frames. Five mo^, 
who were in residence, gathered around to ask i^esrimis, 
making no difficulty about the taking of photographs. They 
were delighted to hear that we had been staying at Samling, for 
they knew the old Lama well. 

I crossed the river to the other bank, where tiierc is another 
small group of houses and a little Nying-ma-pa temple. This 
price is known as E)o-rt) and is the last Mnlemon ui Tarap 
towards the east. Thereafter one finds oneself in a steep and 
• For aJl these diTtnioH PP- 47 ff- 
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narrow valley. Sy now it was already well after noon and so 
iquite impossible to cross the pass that day. hut our portm 
assur^ us clut there was a cave higher up the gptge. It began 
to tain steadily and wc looked font'ard to its shelter for rhe 
cave was nothing better than a sloping face of 
rock with a wall of stones built against it. affording sufficient 
shelter perbps for two or three hardy tiavtUeis, but totally 
inadequate for our party of eleven and our eight loads of lug¬ 
gage. There was nowhere nearby where tents could be erected. 
We climbed higher in the hope of Hnding some such place and 
were nor entirely disappointed, although the site was stony and 
unpotected. But our spirits wsie diecred by the presence of 
two legs of mutton, which Pasang had been offecd by a happy 

dunce as he passed through Do-ro. We had not eaten meat of 
any kitid for many da^'s. 


Tsharka 

We left the next motning before dawn and I was sure that 
we ^uld reach Tsharka (SI: Chharkabhot^on) despite die 
d^bts of our porters. It was still a long steep climb to the head 
of the vdlej-, about ig.ooo feet, where we rested on a little 
carpet of grass studded with flowering purple cones (Phltmii 
retard Above us rose the last 2.000 feet of rock and scree and 
with such a prospect before them, our porters consented to 
start again only after an cxceptionaUy long halt. Thus it was 
dready well past midday when we were all resting together 
fa^ond the snow on the other side. We descended to a sSeam, 
where s£^b app^ed again, and cooked a mcah We were now 
neur the had of the Panzang river, looking northwards down the 

'C t f Tmg-khjti. Our route Jay southwards 

to the h^ of the valley, once more across the Bheri-Kamali 
water^ed and down to Tsharka on the ocher side. We ascended 
the valleJ^ which was gentle and giassy. and reached die summit 
o an easy pass (]^,joo feet), whence we looked down towards 
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the upper gotg<^ of the Bheri (SI: Barbung Kholi)p the old 
friend of our travels^ By novi^ ir was evening; I was dciermined to 
reach Tsharka, so Pasang and I hastened down the track ic 
advance of the rest of die party* But as dusk began to fall and 
die porters were still fir b^liind, ic bteame all too certain that 
they would be benighted* Pasang therefore went on in advance 
to seek out the headman and find a place to stay, while I re¬ 
turned to accompany them. Thej' came ac last and night 
befell 1X5F I led the row of men and w'Omen^ indicating the way 
with a tozch. The track seemed endless* Although ic was the 
only One and it was really impossible that we should be lost* ir 
Was difficult to eliminate feelings of alarm and self-recrimina- 
tion^ as I guided these overburdened men and women in total 
darkness dirough ravines and across streams. I had told them to 
call Out if they could not keep up^ and how great was my alarm, 
when checking back along the hnet I discovered that a young 
man w^as missing. Telling the others to w^air, but fearing they 
would notj for such is their independence of spirit, I retraced 
my steps until I found him sitting groaning by the crack. He 
said he could come no further and would rather die. I took part 
of his load and urged him all i could, insisting on die folly of 
spending the night On the mountain, I thought how much more 
effective Pasang*^s words would have beeOp and lamented my 
own inadetjuacyF But at last he rose and followed me with steps 
far $utet than my own. When we reached the place where I had 
left the others,^ they had disappeared as 1 had expected, and so 
the two of us continued anxiously alone- At last a choren 
loomed up just before us, sign of Tsharka s proximity, and 
beyond it wt found the others resting- We continued down a 
widened track and then belw us we saw the reassuring gleam of 
Pa5ang*^s rorch and the wild niglitijiare was at an end- 
Tsharka is quite different from all the other villages of Dolpo, 
for it stands like a fort (which undoubtedly it once was) just 
above the right bank of rhe river (pi- XXXU). By day one see 
dearly enough that nothing of a fortress remains, but that night 
as wc entered the village, my impressions were perhaps ^suited 
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to the days of old. The rows of srone-walis that form the en- 

crance seemed like defensive bulwarks and the massive scone 
buildings, sloping inwards to give them strength, disappeared 
above us in the darkness. We moved between these walls, 
guided now hy Pasang, who might have been sent out no lead tis 
on some secret mission. We filed in dimugh a low doorway, 
making our way between the gpats which slept inside, and as¬ 
cended two Bights of knoiched ladders into a low room, where 
the fire-light played upon the smoke-blackened toof-beams and 
PUT own anxious faces. Life in Tibetan lands isoften reminiscent 
of mediaev-aJ Europe, but never have I seemed to live it as on 
that first night in Tsharka. I was shown a storey higher, out onto 
the Kiof and into the little chapel that was built there. The 
owner of the house was both headman and lama of the local 
poti-po monastery. He exchanged a few friendly words and 
after feed and drink we settled down to sleep. 

The next morning we looked ftom our high roof over die 
other houses of Tsharka, which number about twenty-five, and 
across the river to an isolated p'on-po monastery. Later we 
waded the fast-flowing current, securing one another with the 
climbing rope. There was nothing of great interest in the main 
temple, but a smaller one, which is in sad tepair, its frescoes 
defaced by damp and dirt, is unique, for the left wall is painted 
widi Buddhist (Nying-ma-pa) divinities and the right waU with 
p dn-p ones. The lama comes across every day to light a 
butter-lamp and recite invocations; other villagers take part in 
occasional ceremonies. Once yearly in winter, he told us they 
use the smaller temple for a combined Buddhist p'dn-p festival. 
Leading into the village on die western side there are pmyer- 
walls of both kinds and 1 noticed how all who went that way 
the Buddhist one on their right and the pWpo on dieir 
left (p, 4 }). 

Perhaps ^use of the first strange night. Tsharka never lost 
Its charm for me, although it was the filthiest village I have 
evCT lived in. We were able to dispatch Hcmraj and Takki Babu 
the very next day. for there was a monk in Tsharka who was on 
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his way to Tukdia and was glad to have their company. Pasang 
and I delayed a day while porcers were arranged and left on 
Saturdayt July 7^ with ntir diatcels loaded on the backs of 
eight local youths^ 

The first day's jcnunjcj' led up the valley of the Bheri 
(Barbung Kholl) and the carefree spirit of onr compantDns was 
displayed in the happy abandon with which they waded 6ve 
icy streams^ We camped while some scrub was still available 
for our fires and the next day continued the gradual ascent to 
the passK w^hich stretches ahead as a grassy plain two tulles or so 
in length (pi. XXXi). It is less than iSpOCO feet and on both 
sides rise mountains }pCM>Ch-4,ooo feet higher, the same heighr 
as our friendly summits of Dolpo, which we were now beginning 
CD leave behind and aJaove us. The same dowsers still gyew by the 
w'ay, dwarf cones of purple Fhli^mu rotate^ little gpidcn-eycd 
asters (Astir fia^ciiL) and yellow poicntilla (PittmtilU 

purplish heads of l^Qti^gUurai curly eorydalis and weird 
lousew'ons [Pcdioilaris, sp.) vetch and stonecrop, saxifrage and 
draba. From che pss there is a choice of routes, one which 
dimbs 1^000 feet higher on the northern side and descends 
safely to Gtin-sa (p. 163) and the other which descends direct 
through die gorge of the Keha Lungpa to Sangdak. The 
Tsharta youths explained that the upper route w^as intended for 
pack-animals^ and so we followed them contentedly down into 
the narrow^ing gorg^^- In fact, as we later learned^ this route 
has been abandoned as dangerous by wiser viilagtrSp since sec- 
dons of the overhanging cliffs Iiave collapsed upon it. We also 
learned later thar Hemraj and Takki Babu had entered this 
gorge and then retreated to the altemadve route. One may cet- 
tainly describe it as an inEeresring descent. Where the way is 
complecdy blocked, one must wade through the $wift-flowing 
torrent, now this way^ now that, waist-deep in icy wacer (ph 
XXXTfr)* Elsewhere one makes one's way delicately across pre¬ 
cipitous scree-slopes, threatened by rocks that hangout from the 
crags above. With a rope avaihblc there is no danger except from 
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those hinging rocks, but our porter would nor be deUyed, and 
indeed had they consented to use it, we would not have reached 
the only possible night-shelter before dark. My own feelings 
of eihileration were stifled by concern for the leads, for no one 
in his senses would wantonly commit the precious work of 
months, notes, films and manuscxipcs, to such risks. But having 
embarked upon it, thflre could be no turning back and those 
Tsharka youths poved themselves the tight men for the occa¬ 
sion. Their movement was a perfect combination of sped and 
balance and they were completely nonchalant all the time, 
chattering and laughing as gaily as when we left Tsharka, When 
we fina l l y came to rest for the night beneath a shelter of over¬ 
hanging rock, we no longer felt inclined to blame them for the 
reckless rending of one of our tents, of which they liad been 
guilcy the night before. 

The following motning we contimied the descent of the 
gorge for a while, until we emerged onto the southern side of 
the mountain, whence we could look back to the heights above 
the pass. Then we descended by a safer track to the village of 
P’a-ling, also known as Sangdak (SI; Sangdah). 


IV 

THE KALI GANDAKI AND 
THE LAND OF LO 


The Upper Valley 

O ur Tshirka youths refused to go beyond P a-ling. Here 
they liad friciKls and relatives^ but a furtlier day's journey 
to KSgbeni would have taken tliem beyond the safe Jimits of 
their known world. On die outskirts of the village we noticed 
an empty stone hue with a threshing ground beside it. the one 
admirably suited for ow luggage and the other for our tent. 
The youths placed our boxes inside and made off to the village 
tq seek out their acquaintances; while 1 erected the tent, 
Pasang went in their wake to sec what food could be found. He 
returned with some hens' eggs and potatoes, luxuries cliar we 
had not seen for mondis, as well as a bundle of firewood. When 
our meal was finished and our camp in ordd:, we went to visit 
the headman to seek solution of our next immediate problems. 
We had tun out of coinage and the boys had to be paid; to our 
relief he accepted our Indian currenC)^ notes and gav-e us Nepalese 
coins at a reasonable rate of exchange. He also prainised to pro¬ 
vide three pts for the next day; they would amve late, however, 
since chey were still up in the mountains. The people spoke a 
form of Tibetan very close to chat of Tsharka and were friendly 
enough. The village stands on the right bank of the Keha 
Lungpa and consists of about twenty-five houses. It is also 
know^n as Sangdak (SI: Sangdah), meaning Tore and CJean^ 
but this is properly the name of an abandoned village, which 
can be seen on the far bank* Also on that side but liigher up ate 
their winter-quarters, of which the proper name is Gok+ but 
the term Giin-sa, which just means Vintff-place^ is also used^ 
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Here begins the akemadve route over the pass m Dolpo* by 
which we might more wisely have come. We learned dm the 
P’ar-lidg villagers ctade in a small between Tukchl and 
Mustang, fcTT they complained that they had lost a number of 
their animals as a result of recent fironticr troubles. They are 
professedly Buddhists like all Tibetans, but have no village- 
temple and no lama; it was the only Tibetan village thus de¬ 
prived which we found on all our travels. They dispose of their 
dead by burning, for wood is sufiidently plentiful, and later on 
the aftcr*dcath ceremony may be performed by a bma of 
TsHarka or Tarap. This seems strange when one recalls that 
Kagbeni is comparatively near, and can only indicate that die 
social ties of these people arc stronger on the Dolpo side. 

The following morning we packed our belongings and waited 
impatiently till noon. At last the three yaks and their keeper 
appeared. The animals' front legs were tied and the four hne es 
and two bundles of tents and clothes were strapped onto their 
backs. As sewn as their legs were released, they threw everything 
off, so we had to start all over agmn, this time with grrarrr 
success. By each leading an animal w'e managed to get away 
from the village and up the mountain-side, but as soon as they 
were freed, the leading pk hurtled down the slope, throwing 
and dragging its boxes. The ocher two tutued in confusion and 
widiin one devastating minute all our chattels were strewn 
across the roeb, while the animals stood frightened and pan ring. 
We carried down die loads, te-erected the cents on the 
piece of flat ground, and inspected the damage. One metal 
trunk was too badly smashed for further use, but the Aladdin 
lamp packed inside it had somehow survived. The typewriter 
and the electronic flash were broken. Laments were useless. We 
repacked as best we Could with one box less and E^asang went to 
inform the headman that we wanted to see no more of his yab 
and that seven porters were needed for the next day. 

The following morning we made a fresh staix, and, ascending 
to the saddle above P'a'ling, commenced the long traverse 
down the mountain-sides towards Kagbeni. For most of the 
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day doud ohscurtd the disQnt views, but towards evening as 
we dtsccnded ftcJFn die last pass separating us fmm the basin 
of the Kali Gandaki, we were able to see far north cowards the 
strange land of Lo (Mustang) with its flat barren btown hillsi 
deeply cut and crodedp a chaodc and fancasdc landscape in coni' 
plcte contrast to the cold majestic summits co the south. Our 
poitcrs processed so slowly thac it was impossible to reach 
kigberii that evening, so we spent die night in a spacious cave 
and continued the descent early the ncur mornmgH Par away 
aox>ss the valley we could see Mukrinath. where in due course 
we should be going; mounting up cowards the south were the 
great snow-clad peaks of Annapurm. Then Kagbeni and its little 
oasis of fields b^me visible down below^ on the opposite bank 
and we descended rapidly with the excitemEnt and expectancy 
of travdJcrs approaching a new land. We had talked so often of 
Kagbeni during die last ten days, for it seemed to promise the 
end of our most arduous travelling and open the way to o[her 
regions and other peoples. 

The slowness of our porters gave us rime to make a slight 
detour and climb up to TiNG-^Ri Monastery (SI: Tiriglon). 
which towers fortress-iike above the tight bank of the river 
about a mile north of Klgbcni (pl^ XXXIIfe)* The monascerj' is 
a cfimpIctF ruin except for the main temple, w'hich lias been 
restoredp A nun climbed up after us to unlock the door and we 
learned from her that the place is maintained by a small band 
of six nuns, although for some ceremonies rhe}^ summon monks 
from KSgbeni. The great number of ruined buildings indicate 
that Ting-ci was once a Large monasterj^ Some stone plaques 
with miuiattire paintings of monks, vety pleasingly drawn and 
coloured, are fixed in wooden frames in the entrance-porch. 
These are the only naecs of age in the ccmplc. 

We came out into the sun again and Icxiked down upon the 
Kali Gandald and across to Kigbeni on the opposite bank (pL 
XXXIItf\ The four days' journey from Tsh^ka had indeed 
brought us to another land. We had descended about S^ooo feet 
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from the pass. Trees have nude then appeamice once 

more, but apart from these groves of green arotuid the vtUageSt 
all else js bare btnwn-grejrish rock and sand. Gone aie the 
flower-covered mountains of Dolpo, for the motisoon-showers 
that fall there, cannot reach the upper valley of the Kill 
Gandaki, In Dolpo otic seems to be living oti the mountains and 
there is nothing awesome about their summits, but here we 
found Gursel ves in great clefts amidst the mountains with snow- 
clad monsters towering above us. 

The nun then informed us that the Lama of Shang, of whom 
we had heard so mudi. was staying in Kigbeni and that he was 
expected in Xing-ri that morning. V/c made our way down to 
the Kigbeni bridge and seeing the Lama and his party approach¬ 
ing from the other side, waited for them to cross first. This 
remarkable man is now about sixty-five years old; after years of 
meditation he has turned his energies to reviving Buddhism in 
all these Tibeian-Nepalese borderlands. Our routes in fact 
proved to coincide with his, for we heard of him everywhere 
from Tichu-rong (p, jy) to Nar. It was significant that we 
should meet by the brii^c at Kigbeni, for this marks as it were 
the very centre of all his travels and ours. To the east goes the 
track CO Muktinarh and on to Nyc-shang and Nar; to the south 
goes another down to Tnkcha (SI; Tutucha) and beyond to the 
faint limits of the Tibetan Buddhist world; to the west goes 
track ro Dolpo whence we bad come and to the north there 
is another to Lo (Mustang and Tibet. But now we stood 
watching a rather frsil old man being led across a bridge. He 
stopped his party by the track where we were watting and ex¬ 
changed a few kindly words with us. He said he would soon be 
visiting Nye-shang and we replied that we looked forward to 
meci^g him there. As we took our leave, he whispered to one 
of his monk-attendants, who promptly dug in his purse and 
presented myself and Pasang with one rupee each. The Lama 
said; ‘Buy yourselves some chang.' This unexpected gift rook 
me by surprise and I hesitated between acceptance and polite 
refusal. It was now my turn to whisper to Pasang: 'Should we 
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iCOft this?' He rcmrned the rupees begging the Lama to devote 
them to a more worthy cause. Afterwards I regretted our ded- 
stetn, for it is a rare thing to be treated in all sertousness as an 
ordinary Tibetan. But we were to be given a second chance latw 
on. 

On the ocher side of the bridge there was a crowd of people 
who had come to see the Lama on his way. Pasang asking if there 
was a house we might uSCf and one of them offered to lead the 
way. We crossed a second bridge over the stream that descends 
from Muktinathand entered the town byics great scone arch. We 
have since approached Kagbeni from ail directionSi but I shall 
always remember it as we first saw it—as welcome as some 
Abtuzzi village might be after the miscs and rains of Scotland. 
The blue sky. tumbledown buildings, whitewashed walls, 
happy children playing in the courtyards, little load^laden 
donkeys, women weaving in the shade, the rocks and bare 
brown earth beyond and the great snow-peaks surmounting the 
scene, all this contributed to the illusion. We had somehow 
expeaed much of Kagbeni and it did not disappoint us. yet it 
must be acknowledged that a traveller approaching from the 
T'hikali villages to the south, would nor have been affected ^ 
wc were. The houses stand close together, but since each is 
built around a courtyard, tlierc was far more space and light 
titan we were accustomed to. Our host s kitchen, m which we 
were immediately interested (for we had not eaten that day) 
was pleasantly clean by the standards which we liad learned to 
expect, for we had not yet seen a T'haltSli kitchen. Pas^g's first 
comment was: 'We are already back in Kathmandu.* The son 
of the household hastened to buy eggs and potatoes for us and 
his father provided a jar of eacefient arak (local spirit), so 
while I erected a tent in the courtji’aid, Pasang set to work 
cociking. 

Kigbciii with its fifty or so houses i$ perhaps best described as 
a citadel. It Is built on the river’s edge and effectively blocks the 
valley. The local Tibetan name is in fact just Kak (hKag) which 
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is a word mjcaning 'bJock'. There was once a king but his palace 
is faUing down and his derbroned descenduirs ate too poor ro 
repair il One of his main sources of wealrb must have been rhe 
dues levied on the gram coming up ftom the south and the salt 
and wool going doiw-n from rhe north. The monastery is a fort¬ 
like structure that has suffered from the effects of war. Only 
the main temple remains amidst ruined walls. There arc two 
or tlutc monks, perhaps celibate only because they have not 
yet decided to marry. The lama bowevett seems to be com¬ 
pletely devoted lo his religion, giving his arcention both to Kak 
Monastery and to the small temple at Tangbe three hours' 
journey upstream. The temple has been redecorated inside in 
the typical Sa-hya-pa style with frescoes of the Five Buddhas, 
'Great Brilliance' and four-armed 'Glancing Eye' on die left 
wall, 'Victorious Lady' 'Boundless Life*, two-amted 

'Glancing Eye' and three 5 a-kp-p lamas on the right- The 
main image is a fine bronze Sakyamuni, We climbed to the 
upper storey and leaned contentedly out of an upper window to 
on the sunlit scene. In Dolpo there liad been no windows 
out of which to lean, just small square holes, allowing entrance 
to a minimum of light and a minimum of cold, the latter being 
the more important consideration. Now the overw'helming im¬ 
pression of light and colour induced a kind of festive mood. I 
felt rather like a boy when school-term is over and holidays are 
about to begin. 

Just over the gateway there is another small temple containing 
an impressive ttrra-^cUa image of Maicrtya the future buddha, 
some sia feet high. The walls arc painted with the six buddltas 
of the spheres of existence and under each one there is an invo¬ 
cation to save from rebirth in his particular sphere." We walked 
round the praytr-wall that runs the length of an open court near 
the river and visited a little new temple containing a large new 

■These iii bi4iiJh« an envisaged w foniw of Avdokiodvan ‘Univenal 
Saviour' Ov-ffl who ippeais in diese differmt fhnrii m iht sU 

iph«a of eiLittn«, those of the gob. the riaia, the human worid. tlie 
animal world, the sphere of loimencid spirits and the hetls. SH, p. zji 
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prayer-wheel. Thus in a veiy short dme we had seen all that 
KSgbeni had to offer us. It was now Thursday, JiJy I2th, and 
we had agreed to luett Takld Babu in Tukdia on the following 
Tuesday. Since Tukcha ran be teaclied frorn Kagbeni in one 
day. I decided to go a little further upstream and visit a monas¬ 
tery on the far bank, which Professor Tued liad mentioned but 
not visited.® The neit morning we found a jolly fellow wearing 
a wide-brimmed green hat with a feather in it, who was willing 
to carry' a light load of bedding and clothes for us, and we all 
set out along the left bank of the river. 

Three hours walking up the barren valley brought us below 
the village of TaNgee. Like Kagbtni it is built above the deeply 
eroded river-bed with its fields spreading out by the river to 
the north—half a mile of greenery in a whole landscape of dull 
yellow and grey-brown. We climbed up the steep slope and 
were delighted with the nearness of the houses and die chbtens, 
which are all painted with red and white wash. At the southern 
end of the village are the ruins of an old fort, once an indispen- 
sible part of local defences along the upper Kali Gandaki. 
We cried to find the keeper of the temple, but tills proved 
unusually difficult, for the villagers we approached could not 
understand our Tibetan and just stood laughing at us. Pasang 
tried NepSli, the first rime now for many weeks, with better 
success, but the by-scanders still tnirthfrilly repeated our sort of 
Tibetan, as though human beings had never been heard to 
enunciate the like before. But in fact it is the people of Tangbc 
and not we ourselves who are so odd, for they speak a distinct 
di:> Wr of their own, closely akin it seems to the language of 
Nye-shang. "We had cause for surprise, for the dialect of Dolpo 
is uniform eicept for some variations at Tsharka. We had 
noticed further slight differences at P a-ling and again at 
Kagbeni, but here was another language, probably as different 
as Ftcndi is from Italian, Eventually someone consented to open 
the temple for us. It was clean and well cared for. There was 
« Tued, Jr a Chmglt f p. 77' 
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even a flowcr-box fiUtd with mari^lds ouuidc. Inside, the walls 
were plcismgljr painted with cht Thansand Buddhas and the 
35 Buddhas of Confession. We made a small offtring and Con¬ 
tinued on our way. 

By now it was past noon and a great gale was blowing up the 
valley, canying clouds of dust along. This is a daily occurence, 
making afternoon travel often very unpleasant indeed. From a 
comer of the uack perched high above the gorge we could see 
Gomba K*ang on its barren sloping promontory on the far bank. 
Ahead of us lay the village of Tshuk (SI; Chhukglon) w^ith its 
green fields terraced down cowards the river. 

Tskuk consists of three compact groups of houses: Tr a-kar 
'White-R.ock\ dearly the dominating one for it possesses the 
ruins of a fort, Tse-kye, Toint-Growrh\ nearer the river^ and 
Kyang-ma, ^Solitary^ on the far side of a ttibutary stream ter the 
north. Our porter led us into the middle of Tr'a-kar, knocked 
at the door of a house and shouted. He then went inside and pre¬ 
sumably having explained who we were, returned in a few 
minutes to ask us to follow* We ascended the usual knocched 
trunki under which a barking dog was chained j ust out of reach 
of our legs, and passed from a sm.dl landing into the living room. 
The householder made us welcome and his wife put hassocks in 
psition and asked us ro be seated. While she mixed Some chang 
for us, we did our best to explain who we were* The younger 
son, a lad of twenty-twq, then appeared, and was promptly 
despatched to find us eggs; rice, esamba and pratoes were all 
readily available in the house. These people were friends of our 
merry prter and it was agreed thar wc should all stay for the 
night. It may be more peaceful to use one's own tent, but one 
misses much if one docs not accept such friendly hospitality. 
As in Dolp our 'porrers* were just villagers who could be per¬ 
suaded to assist m; they come rather as guides and companions 
than as servants. Here our relationship was eren more friendly 
and they would eat with us as a matter of course. 

Pasang was now scheming ahead. From Tukdia he would 
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have tq go on to Pokhara and so would need 2 companion. When 
the son returned with the eggs^ lie asked him if he had ever 
been to Pokhaca. The lad had been many Would he join 

our party? Ye$, but for how mudi? His food and seventy rupees 
a month. He gladly agreed and said he would starr by raking ns 
across the river on the morrow ro sec Gomba K^^ang. His name 
was Kardiimg^ we learned, and he and his whole family were the 
best of people. His young sisto: and the wife of his elder brother 
came to see us and thereafter various friends and neighbours. 
We slept on our camp beds on rhe open roof, round the edges 
of which stacks of wood were neatly arranged for the winter. 
The morning sun shone on the towering red cliffs beyond 
the river and behind u$ rose the gaunt ruins of the old fore. 
Pasang brought tea and wc planned die day widi Karchung's 
assistance. 

We fest visited the two temples at Tshoknam, a small settle¬ 
ment of a few houses less than a mile up the valley due east 
from Tshuk (SI: Narsing Khola). Bodi temples were in 
a lamentable condition. The upper one was being used 2$ a 
Store-itiom; fine frescoes, already defaced, were buried behind 
stacks of strm\ On the way back Karchung led us into a little 
cave-tcmple, which proved to be one of the most impressive 
places in the whole region. Ir is named the Temple of Medi¬ 
cinal Juice* (snum-rtsi lha-khiitn£ and the central image is known as 
Ch'amba (Maitreya) by the vilbgcrs (pL XXXDCa), He is 
accompanied by the chief buddhas: against the right wall are 
images of 'Boundless Light*i 'Imperturbable^ and 'Infallible 
Success' and against the iefr wall * Jewel-Bom^, 'Great Brilliance' 
and a^ain 'Infallible Success'. These images arc well conceived 
and quire undamaged ^ although they must be many generations 
old. Oiir other chief joy that morning came from the little 
apricots which were hanging ripe in Tshoknam and of which we 
ate our fill, for wc had not taisred fresh fmir since the beginning 
of our travels. 

Still assisted by Karchung we next fotded the swift current of 
the Kali Gandaki in order to reach Gqmea K'aNO^ Karchung 
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strode boIdJy through the surging toncnc, ilwiys sure of his 
fooring, although che waier came above his waists He then held 
one end of our nylon rope while some viJlage-boys held the other. 
Pasang went first and was swept off hjs feet m mid-streamH re¬ 
ceiving a thotough ducking, although fortunately keeping bold 
of the rope. Noting his mistakes, 1 followed with better success. 
There is a way round by a bridge further upstream, but then 
one would have to make a circuit of the great ted cliffs opposite 
and ir would be a full day's journey one way» As it was, we 
scrambled up the bank just below the cliffs and walked across 
onto the promontorj'. The monastery is ringed behind with 
another chff-wall, eroded fantastically like giant organ-pjpeSi 
\^’e passed through a courtyard into a large porch, painted with 
the Wheel of jstcncc and the four kings who guard the direc¬ 
tions. Karchinig, followed by Pasang, went to the upper storey 
in search of the solitary monk who was living thetei but I was 
too impatient to waic and pushed back the doors of the main 
cemple+ It pros'td tr> be one of the largest Tibetan temples I 
^ve seen, being approjiimatcly feet square. The central 
image is an enormous Maitreya, whose head and shoulders 
teach up into the storey above, where they have a separate 
cliapel of their own. There is a idrcuniambulatory passage around 
this image, which add$ further to the size of the temple. The 
walls arc covered with fine old frescoes representmg the same 
divinities as we had seen in the old Sa-kya-pa monastenes of 
Dolpo, VIZ- the Buddhas* Great Brilliance" Sakyaniuni* 
Buddha Masra of Medicine, 'Holder of the Vajraf ‘Locus- 
Bom * Glancing Eye , Maitreya, Hevajta and ^Supreme Bliss'. 
Mosr of the paintings on the right wall are already rend^ed 
unidentifiable by damp and dirt. A simlJ expanse of wall screen¬ 
ing the main entrance on the inside is decorated with the god¬ 
desses of the offerings and is a delightful piece of miniaturt 
painting. The grandeur of this temple, still impressive in spite 
of its present dilapidated condition, its remoteticsSj to W'hich 
the swift-flowing river adds yet another barrier, reminded me 
of that still more andenr monastery of Tabo in Spiri. They are 
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both placs which haunr the imaguiiition uid to which otie 
feels an uige to return. It is known locally just as Gomba K ang, 
'Ptomoniory Monastoy', but its pfopcr name is JCwii-6<aFi| 
cioi-SliPg, ‘ Ail-Gtxid Island of the Doctrine*. Once the centre of 
a b^e community, it is now watched ovei by a solitary monk, a 
Tibetan from Dtepung, who finds it a congenial place for his 
meditation. We found him in a room on the upper storey, oc¬ 
cupied in Sewing cloth uppers to hiS boots. Having invited us 
to share his buttered tea, he willingly showed us round the rest 
of the monastery. We saw the upper temple which is built 
around the head and shoulders of the great Maitreja and visited 
another room filled, with a dusty collection of small images and 
rinial vessels. He walked with us round the main temple, but 
showed little knowledge of iconography. He was a kindly man, 
however, and the only one who still took any interest in this 
great work of the past. 

We bade him farewell and tecrossed the river, m which quite 
unaccountably Pasang received a second ducking, and then re^ 
turned to Karchung’s house, where wc prepared a meal and our 
departure. We were now concerned to reach Tukcha as soon 
as possible, where Takki Babu was due to arrive wi± the bag 
of mail. It would be our first new-s from the outside w'otld 
since we had left NepSlganj in mid-March, now four months 
ago. 

We reached Kagbeni late chat evening and stayed with the 
villager who had befriended us before. His was a sad family, for 
the mother had recently died and a little girl of twelve was 
caring for an ading bal^- She had two brothers, one a little 
younger than herself and another old enough to be of help to his 
father. They owned a number of donkeys, who used to come and 
start inquisitively inside the tent as soon as it was erected in the 
yaid.The father offered these animals to us as beasts of burden, so 
it was agreed that we should leave most of our belongings locked 
in his house and take what was needed for a formiglK. We 
would have to return to Kagbeni in order to go north again and 
thereafter to go east. 
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Thus the ueit morning Pasang and I set otic assisted by 
Karchung and out host s elder son, who drove three little don¬ 
keys before 1 ^, The valley-wind rose before we had travelled 
far, and driving dust and sand BOtmcnted Our little caravan so 
long as the track led close along the river-bed. Just before it 
be^s to climb away up the left bank, one comes upon a riny 
^-shrine attaining an impress in the rock of what appears to 
be Locus-Bom’s special cornered hat. The impress is painted so 
as to complete the illusion and one is led to reflect once more 
on the quite eatraordinaiy ubiquitj- of this wonder-working 
master of religion, who h supposed to have passed along almost 
every route that connects India with Tibet. 


T'hae 

Higher up the mountain-side we were less troubled bv the 
1^. Little junipers and olives began to appear and'soon 
DzongsaM became visible round the cum in the valley," We 
hastened down and through the village-scteec to the 'iiii*, of 
which Kar^ung had told us. This was the first T’haklli house 
we had entered and 1 gazed astounded. We found ourselves in a 
bright kitchen, spotlessly dean. At the far side of die room was 
a stove and hearth of day neatly coated with a dull red wash 
Upon the stove stood pots of polished brass and other pots and 
^hes were placed on shelves against the wall. It was astoundine 
b^use everything seemed arranged for show-; one was reminded 
of similar arrays in some old English hotels, The hostess spoke 
regular Tibetan, expressed delight at seeing us and brought little 
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cups of Jtrak. She had cnEcrtained Westmicts and Sherpas be¬ 
fore, mainly mountaineers on dieir way to Annapuma or 
Dhaulagiri. We bought e ggs and dour, made spiced pancakes 
and drank more of the excellent arakp Raihtr bebtedly we set 
out once more> crossed the bridge and continued down to the 
customs* post, where we were still further delayed. It was dear 
that we should not reach Tufccha chat day and so contented our¬ 
selves by Sating Marpha as our gOaJ. There are two small temples 
in Drongsam and another at the village of Th*in on the left 
bank; wc proposed to visit these together with the great mcnas- 
cety of Ku-tsap-ter-nga on our way up the valley. Our first 
thoughts now concerned Takki Babu^ our mail and Pasang's 
imminent journey to Pokhara. The wind had dropped and we 
cravdled pleasantly along the easiest section of track which we 
had met tu ail our rravels^ 

We reached Marpha (SI: Marpha)^ a Large T^Iiakali village^ in 
about two hours and looked for somewhere to stay. We found 
an "inn* with a kitchen just like the one at D^ongsam; the 
hostess gave us a room of our own, where we could set up the 
camp-beds and spread our rugs* We were jusc in the process of 
seeding in, when Takki Babti appeared. He had reached Tukcha 
chat day, and learning chat we had not yet arrived there, had 
come up to meet us on the way. He had brought the mail to¬ 
gether with a selection of weekly ppers kindly sent by the 
Pokhara hospital and 1 settled down to a most unusual evening, 
replying co letters and sorting films, so that chey would be 
ready for Pasang to take with the least deky^ The next moming 
we made a brief visit to the monaster)', the description of which 
is better left for our reciirn journey , and then made our way 
down towards Tukcha, A little way out of Marpha we noticed a 
large monastety in a grove of trees on die far bank (Tsherok; Sk 
CUiairo^on) and resolved to visit it in due course. 

We reached Tukcha (SI: Tukudia) in about two hours and 
coming to the open grass space at the northern end of the bazaar, 
wondc^ whether we might camp there. Even as we hesitated 
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pondering the maLtEr, a crowd began to collect, so we sought 
the seclnsion of a nearby house. While tea was being niade, the 
young lama of the monastery across the way, the 'New 
Monastery' (Goinba Samba), came to see us and asked if we 
would like to stay with him. He was able to offer us a wide cur¬ 
tained balcony and a kitchen of our own. Since Pasang and 
Karchung would be leaving for Pokhara very soon, this was 
space enough, so we gladly accepted his offer. As is usual in 
these houses all die rooms opened off an interior balcony, the 
ground floor being used as store and stable. Some chickens also 
lived in the lower regions, but they were continually trespassing 
in die upper part of the house; their goal was our stock of 
various grain in the kitchen. Besides the tooms occupied by us 
there was die lama's room, his kitchen and Iiving.TOom and a 
small chapel. He had a young wife, who spoke no Tibetan; she 
used to provide us with egg^, flow and vegetables and go shares 
with meat. She also had a stock of atak available, but we dis¬ 
covered a slTopkeepei who stocked a spirit of far superior 
quality. The young lama was friendly, had met Europeans be¬ 
fore and pnded himself on his medical knowledge. He had cer¬ 
tainly accumulated a large selection of drugs, both Tibetan and 
European. In short he attempted to give satisfaction to all 
c^os and seemingly made an adequate living. He was even 
^le ro sell me a tooth-brush, when the l-iandlc snapped off tny 
last one. We noticed at once that he wore Nepali clothes and 
soon realized that he had totally abandoned his religion. He 
excused himself with tl,e remark; ‘How can I act as lama if no 
^e believes in me.' This question and a great refuse-heap in 
his monastery of what were once wcU printed books and labori¬ 
ously copied manuscripts arc pecliap the two most pathetic 
things that I remember of Tiikcha. But this anticipates our talc 
since for the present we were gmteful indeed for the compara¬ 
tively secluded shelter that his bouse afforded us. 

The tvhole of the next day was spent writing Icttefs, packing 
up all the films so far exposed on our travels and drawing up 
lists of purchases. The fonowing morning Pasang and Karchung 
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set out for PokKara^ leaving Takki BabUt who certain]v deserved 
a rest ftom walking, to attend m my w'ants. For two dnys wt 
ware thoroughly occupied with repairing rents and camp-bedsp 
washing clothes and cooking food. I discovered a great bed of 
watercress by the river* which the local peopJe believe to be 
poisonous^ but which was a wclcottic addition to our diet. 
Meanwhile we exchanged visits with the leading official of 
Tukcha, Suba Shankarman Shet Chand and other members of 
this important family. 

TukcliM is the main township of the whole T'hakali region, 
for it is both an administrative and a trading centre^ The office 
of (district magistrate] is the special prerogative of senior 
membrn of rhe Slier Chand family and these together with 
members of the other three family braricl^cs, Tula Chand, Gau 
Chand and Bham Chand * also monopolize the trade. It seems 
that the beginnings of their wealth and influence date from 
Gurkha rimes and are probably connected with the downfall of 
the kings of Kik (K3gbeni)* These people speak a special 
Tibetan dialect, known generally as T'hakSli* which prevails as 
far north a$ Tshuk* The older generation and the more worthy 
representatives of the present one aJso speak Tibetan and it was 
in this language that I used to converse wiih Suba Shankarman. 
Everyone is cjuite fluent in Neplli and one or tw'o members of 
the younger generarioii have been educated at Indian Univer¬ 
sities and so speak English. They have also acquired 
ideas r which have taken a virulent ^anti-tradiiional' form. Thus 
they have no use for the Tibetan Buddhism which represents 
the whole culture of their forbears and even despise Tibetan 
itself as a language for dolts. People often find my interest in 
Tibetan tilings incomprchensibJe^ but never ekrwhere have I 
sensed hostile incomprehoision. Nevertheless personally tbey^ 
were voy^ friendly and Professor Tucci ivho had been here before 
me, was well remembered. Many others w^bo are free from 
'advanced* ideas of diis fcind^ share the same contmpt for 
Buddhism a$ a result of their sncial contact with Kathmandu* 
They prefer to call themselves Hindu, but to them Hinduism 
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means no more than the acceptance of Caste laws and prejudices 
and it is signi£cant chat whiJe the Buddhist totiples fall into 
disrepair, not one Hindu tmiple has jret been buUc. Perhaps it 
is respectable to call oneself Hirtdu^ and a sign of enlightened 
education to despise all reiigionH The older folk are bewildered* 
for no one in Tnkdii has the necessary knowledge to argue the 
validity of the old religious tradidon and they see the whole 
basis of life crumbling away. Our lama-hosr was himself the 
product of this unhappy enviiontntnt, Ts it true', he once asked 
me* ^that there are sis spheres of pKwsible rebirth?^ 1 found my¬ 
self speaking in defence of Buddhist doctrine* explaining the 
relativity of all forms of existence and the basic tnirh of pheno¬ 
menal impermanence. 

The oldest temple in Tnfcchi is situated at the southern end of 
the township and is known as the Rjtnl Gomba* the 'Queen's 
Monastery** This is a secondary namCp the origin of which 
seems ro be fotgotten, for die real one, as we learned from an 
inscribed bell outside, is Religion^s Isle of Biessing'^ 
cbos The whole place is in a lamentable condition. The 
cupola is in the process of collapsing. A house has been built 
against the noirhem sidct thus blt>cking one of the entrances. 
Many of the frescoes insidei especially chose on the right wall, 
are defaced. The images receive the minimum attention which 
is their due, for every morning a woman unlocks the doors* 
fills the offering-bowls with fresh w^ater and lights a butter- 
lamp, She belongs to the old genriarjon and lives in a licde 
room that opens off the porch. One can only gain acce^ to 
rhe temple when she is thWe to unlock the door. The frescoes 
that remain arc excellent: on the lefr wall we see &kj™iimi 
and the sixteen arhats with the 'Holder of the Vajra' (Vajra- 
dhara^ at the far end; on the right wall are portrayed the com¬ 
plete set of the Tranquil and Fierce' divinities,* On the back 
wall are the five fierce Herukas* all six-armed and with partners. 
Over the door is the 'defender* hk-ning with Rihula to his 
right. In the porchway of the blocked entrance one sees the four 
■ Cancnming thciic we p. 2 ji, 
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kings of riic quarters ar>d a large WhceJ of Existence. Over the 
doorway are che 'Protectors of tiic Three Families" (p, 35), The 
maiii image over the table of offerings is that of *LotU5^Bom\ 
but this temple was originally a Ka-^ii-p foundadoti, as is 
indicated by the prominence given 10 the "Holder of the Vajra" 
and by an upper row of miniatnre pamtings above the arhats on 
the left wallp for here a Ka-gyii-pa lama is seen rogerJier with 
varitHis divinities and 

vflffljp In the porch on the eastern side^ by which one now gains 
access to the templcp arc more paintings of the four kings and 
the three 'Family Protectors*. The courtyard an this side, once 
used for ritual dances, is now filled with an overgrown mass of 
flowers—roses, gladioli^ dahlias and marigolds, which spread 
some cheer around this forlorn little site. 

In the emtre of the township there is another small temple 
known as the Mahaklll Comba after the small image of this 
goddess which is placed under the main images^ In fact, how¬ 
ever, the temple w'as never dedicated to hcTi but to the three 
Buddhas of pastp present and futxire, whose images occupy the 
chief positions above her. But in these ^lunduising' days 
Mahlkall is treated as the presiding divinity and concealed by 
curtains from the eyes of the profane, lest harm should befall 
them at the mere sight of her* We braved her awesome presence^ 
explaining to the anxious temple-keeper that this was a Bud¬ 
dhist and not a Hindu temple and chat anyone who could 
appear cheerfully in the presence of the Buddhas of the Three 
Times^ need not fear a demoness like Mahak^L Since this 
temple is always locked and the keqser lives lor awayp ir is 
rather di£ciilt lo gain access to it. StiU it is well presenTd and 
the frescos arc quite undamaged^ We noticed the Karma-pa 
Lama, 'Supreme Bliss" and 'Lotus-Bom' in liis various manifes¬ 
tations. At the four comers arc four fierce guardians of the 
portals, holding noas£, book, fetter and bell. In the cupola are 
'All Good* and the five supreme Buddhas with their partners 
on one side of the square, 'Holder of the Vajra' and four yogins 
On another and 'BoniHilcss Light' with "Glancing Eye"f 
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‘Saviouress* and rwo lamas on the third side. A small window 
occupies the fourtli. This temple too is surraunded by (lowers. 

There are small chapels containing the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon (Kanjur) and its commentaries (Tenjur) attached to two 
of the Shet Chand residences, but no member of the family 
takes any serious interest in them. The Tenjur chapel contains 
frescoes of the twenty-one aspects of the *Saviouiess' (Lfri) 
around the wall. We saw three other chapels in private houses. 
In one of diem the Kanjur was being read by ren 'religious' 
gathered from here and there, two being the owners of other 
private chapels, three having come from outlying villages and 
the rest being Tibetan monks on pilgrimage. The owner of this 
chapel excused himself for his excessive show of reveretice to the 
Buddhist scriptures by explaining that whereas he himself had 
litde use ftw teligion, his wife believed in it and so he was hold¬ 
ing this ceremony to please her T To what a sorry pass has d’le 
‘Doctrine' come. In fact throughout the whole of the Ksli 
Gandaki valley the women bive constituted themselves as the 
chief guardians of what little Buddhist practice remains. They 
at least are not ashamed of confessing it. 

At the nortlicm end of the little town is the Gomba Samba 
(‘New Monastery’'), next door to wliich we were staying. The 
walls are coveted wi th large and beautiful frescoes of the sixteen 
arhats. a conventional set of ^akyamuni's early disciples. This 
must once have been the main monastery in Tukcha, providing 
for a community' of monks with a presiding lama. But now 
there arc no monks and just our host, the apostate kma. 

Having thus seen all of Tukcha itself, I visited the surround¬ 
ing villages, still attended by the faithful Takki Babu. We fijj- 
Jwed the main track down the right bank of the river, some¬ 
times by the water's edge and sonterimes along the rocks above. 
Further down the valley one sees the monsoon clouds, which 
have just enough strength to bring showers as as Tukcha. 
The banks opposite are well covered with junipers and firs and 
among them we saw a small temple to be visited another day. In 
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less than two hours we reached Narshang (SI; Khanri) and 
climbed up to chc monastery^ It contairis some fine frescoes and 
a precious little white stone image of ^Glancing Eye* (jivaio- 
It was di Hi cult to see it properly, for it was carefully 
preserved in a glass casket and swathed in numerous silk gar¬ 
ments, so that only the face was visible. Immediately below 
Narshang is Gophang Village (SI: Latjung) with another 
temple. It contains a large image of 'Lotus-Bom" and is cared 
for by local nuns. Hearing that there was a p oti-po temple at 
the next village (Nabrikot) up the valley to the west, we dimbed 
up to visit it* It was small and rapidly falling into disrepair, but 
certainly p*oii-po* The central image was that of Waj-sa and 
there were paintings of the *Tigct-God' and "Composite Con¬ 
queror’' (p* 49), Everything was dn$tj' and iU-cared tor* The 
nexT day we forded the river just above Tukdia and made our 
way down through the trees to the little red buildings we had 
seen there- The pbee is knowm as Sagaru Gomba and there arc 
two small temples w^ith a knowledgeable bma in residenccH We 
found him seated reading in his kitchen beside an immacubte 
hearth adorned with shining brass potSn This as we had realized 
by now' wa5 t)pical of all T'hakali houses* 

Here and at Gophing (Larjung) we seem to have reached 
the limit of Tibetan cidnire, 1 myself went no farther soudt, 
and Pasang returned now from his journey to Poldiata. He had 
been away for only ten days, travelling at his usual breakneck 
speed and sharing heavj' loads w^ith Karchung rather than em¬ 
ploy porrers, who would have delayed him another week and 
ptm^ed extremely costly. The monsoon was now at full force 
further dowm the valley and supplies expected by traders in 
Tukcha were already three wrecks overdue* He had passed 
through Guning temtory+ and although he had not seen 
them because thej* were off the main route, there are certainly 
a few scattered Buddliist temples of the Tibetan kind. Two 
for certain exist at Ghandrung and GhSlel, for bter on we met 
Gumng vilbgers from these places who were visiring Muk- 
tinath to Icam Tibetan, Such texts as they possess arc all 
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Tibetan; ihty redre them at their ceremonies wirbout luider- 
standing the meaning. In earlier times (8th to i jth centuries) 
this must have beoi one of the main mutes by which Tibetan, 
hJtp^ese and Indian teachers travelled, painstakingly impotcing 
Buddhist teachings into Tibet. The Buddhism in this area was 
then of In^ inspiration, but of this not a trace seems to 
remain. Like cvcrj’wherc else throughout the Himalayas it is 
now Tibetan zeal which keeps the religion going and in witness 
of this we would refer above all to the Lama of Shang. Active 
hostility' exists only at Tukcha, because it is here that the 
wealthy T’hakalis live and their sons return for holidays, 
having imbibed a little Western learning in the universities of 
norchtm Indii. 

Now we had more letters to read and a fresh supply of pre¬ 
visions and films, and so could make ready for our return jour- 
ney up the K 3 h Gandaki, Shankarman Suba enrertained us to a 
splendid meal in Tibetan style and presented us with tins of 
butter, ^eese and meat, which had been given him by former 
mountaineering parries in the area. We entertained him in re* 
rum the following day and Pasang supervised the cooking of 
delicious little patties filled with spiced mutton. One of the 
Tibetan monks whom we had seen reciting ftom the Tibetan 
cinon (Kanjur) a few days before, visited us and said he would 
like to join our party; since he seemed a pleasant, willing fellow, 
we took him on as help-mate to Takki Babu. It was also very- 
useful to me to have another member of the party besides 
Pasang, who was able to speak the tegular dialect of central 
Tibet. Our provisions were also further inerrased, for having 
observed the joy with which we had accepted Shankarnian's 
present, two vilbgers arrived with a large number of tins, con- 
taming yet more meat, cheese and butter, all of which had been 
left by previous mountaineering expediiions. The butter dated 
frum the French expedition to Annapurna in 1950. The cheese 
was less than two years old, for it had been brought by a 

• Pref«»f Tucei kw ,hr i^ghi dmugh w Lumbini 

chE proen: Indian fomtin. See Tn Ciim^ie , pp, 89 ff. 
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Genmn expedition the prcTious spring. There was enough, we 
estimated, to allow us one whole tin a week. The meat was also 
recent, having been btougbt by the Argentinians that same 
year. We agreed on a price and the lot became outs. We could 
now scarcely expect anything more of Tukcha itself. 

There remained TsheROK Monastcty about four miles north, 
which we had glimpsed on the way down. Since it was on the 
for side of the river, it would be well off die Marpha track, so 
we decided to spend the next day visiting it. We crossed a 
bridge three miles up, passed through a smaC village and fol¬ 
lowed a line of prayer-walls to the grove in winch the monastery 
stands." Its isolated situation beside a stream is made altogether 
delightful by the surrounding trees and the tall hollyhocks that 
grow uvcr the walls (ph XXXIffi). To our chagrin the place 
was locked and deserted. 

We returned to the little village by the bridge and learned 
from the villagers that the lama was away assistingatthe Monas¬ 
tery of Ku-tsap-ccr-nga (see p. I Sy) and that the key was in the 
keeping of a mm who lived up at Chimba (SI: Chimgion), We 
climbed up to this village and found her house. She was working 
in the fields but ome at the call of her parents, who were busy 
drying garlic on the roof. Just above the village we noaced a 
litdc shrine and so went up to investigate it. It contained mo 
sacred tree-trunks standing same three feet high and swathed 
in yards of cotton cloth. They are known as Sha-bi Brother and 
Sister The ‘brother’ has inns growing from the tmnk and we 
were reminded of the ’dhauliya' protectors of the Tihrikot area 
(p 28). We learned from the keeper of the shrine nothing 
exwpt that they had been there ‘a veej- long time', that six 
ooars were sacrificed to them yearly and chat the prosperi ty of the 
village depended upon this. We descended to the utm s house, 
bought two pounds of garlic from her parents, and then made 
our way down to Tsherok Monastery once mote. She could tell 

-Ttc village a imned ^ mmiSKry and app«r» on die Surv-y cf 
India wapi aa ‘Chhaiitigion . 
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US nothing more about the SB-bi. but dearly disapproved of the 
goat-sacrifice. 

We entered the courtyard of die monastn)' with great e^tpec- 
tancy and w„e not disappointed. There is miv not a single 
monk, although there would te room for thirty or so. but die 
whole p ace is weU cared for, for the Lima, whom we met later 
IS doubtless a worthy man. The mam temple is about forty feet 

paintings of' AU Good’ 

MaJrff), flanked by die 'Fierce Master’ and the 'Lion-Headed' 
Dakinl, and 'Glancing Eye' (Avd^kitthofal tanked by two 
acolytes, making the gesture of giving with their right hands 
and chat of explanation (vitor^a) with the left. On the left wall 
are «ght manif^estations of ’Lotus-Bom’ (FnJm^^hhva). then 
Ae Holder of the Vajra’ and Buddha Master of 

edicine. On both sides below these main figures there is a 
fW in the form a row of Karma-pa lamas, thirteen on the 
left and eight on the right. On the back wall over the door is 
Adamantine Being (Fajraartvd) with fierce 'defended' to his 
left and nghr, two-armed, fout-armed, sir.^qd. There is a 
second ^ller temple ctmuining a huge image of 'Lotos-Botn’ 
^ked by two great prayet-wheels. This is recent and impresses 
chiefly by its snse. One ascends a kind of tower into the 'Lfen- 
^ Room {sr»ng,kka»g p. 56) where there are effigies of the 

tify. Both were concealed by curujns and the nun became very 
aimous when we peeped behind them. Tlie general pU anil 
mode of budding is quite Tibetan in chaiaaer, but the wood 

->• “ 

W. ™u«d c Tdjda for ir wb „„„ ™.i„ „j 
paraaom for our final departure the next day. We DlannJl 
mvd to 0™,^, for .Irhoujh rh,', ™ liy , short *y', 
,^ey „ »oda give OS do, to visit the Bmpirs ,r MvrpL 
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vidtiity. Thus the following moming we made our farcwtlk and 
left with our belongings stiapped on the hack of three pack- 
hoiKS which a friendly villager had pressed upon us* He had 
been so liberal with his arak whenever any member of our party 
had appeared wichin sight of hfs house, that we cotild nor have 
refused his beasts without embarrassmenc^ although they ^vere 
rather ill-behaved. Two bojces were thrown off and ried on 
agajn more firmly and at last we were on our way. 

We stopped by the "inn" m Marpha and while Takki Baby 
prepared a meal I went with Pasang to visit the manastery* It is 
small but wcU cared for by a lama and two or three reputable 
monks. The three presiding images in the temple are of 
"Boundless Light" at the centre, ^Glancing Eye" 

(dva/otjtefvtffii) to his right and 'Locus-Bom^ to 

his left- The frescoes on the left wall represent Xofus-Bom" 
and ^Glancing Eye" with a third painting which is defaced by 
age. On the right w^all is the complete sec of che "Tranquil and 
Fierce^ divmides^ The candntcal commenraries (TetijurJ arc 
arranged in racks the length of the tempJej which is an unusual 
position. The canon itself (Kanjur) is kept in a private chapel 
at the souchem end of the village. Up in che cliff behind the 
village there is a small rock tempie containing some day images 
of no artistic merit: Vajraparii in the centre with Amitayus on 
his right and the Lama Rig-'i^in Nor-hu on his left. The defen¬ 
der Ma-ning is concealed behind i currala of tags in the comer* 
There are other small private chapels and although there can be 
little real [earning in the place, the villagers stiJl seem to hold 
the doctrine in respecr; some of them expressed concern at the 
lack of religion in Tukcha. Having £nished our meal and ejt- 
changed bantering remarks with the innkeeper's daughter^ who 
spoke excellent Tibetan and with pretendai and protracted 
regrets Hnally sold us a little arak-pot« made of wood and 
cliarmingly bound with silver, on which I had set my heart, we 
continued our jotimey. We passed by the bridge that leads to 
Ku-tsap-tcr-nga and on by Shang (SI: Sying), for we would be 
visiting both places the next day; then along the level route by 
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the river^bank, across the bridge to Dzongsam and straight to 
the 'inn'. The host was there on this occasion and we learned 
that he was a cousin of Shankaman Suba and already knew much 
about us, In spite of our protests he vacated his own room for 
US and both he and his wife did all lo make us comfonabte. 

The next morning we left E)z)Ongsani by a crack that con¬ 
tinues down the left bank of the river and soon came to the 
village known as Sombc) in Tibetan and T'hin in h^cpali fSl; 
Thinigaon). There is a small p*dn-po temple void and deserted 
except for two large images of the 'Composite Conqueror' and 
Wal-si (pi. XXXUId). We were told that there had been a feud 
between the religious and anti-religious factions and that the 
latter had stripped the temple and thrown cveiytliing into the 
river except for these two images which were presumably too 
heavy to be carried conveniently. We noticed that they had also 
given vent to their fury upon a Buddhist ptayer-wall on the way 
out of the village to the south. 

We continued on our way and climbed up to the hill-top 
on which stands the Monastery named Ku-TSaP-ter-NGA, 'Five 
Treasures of Bodily Representation’ gttr nga). It is a 

pbcc to which many Tibetan pilgrims come, for the five 
'treasures' are said to have been brought from Sam-ya, the first 
Tibetan monastery, founded in a.D. 787. Their discoverer 
(gtrr^vn) izW-'did rDo-rjt had given them to his disciple 
Urgymt JPal-bZang, who had subsequently founded Ku-tsap-ter- 
nga to enshrine them about two hundred years ago. Xh^ consist 
of a set of little ffrra-^efrd images, two of ’Lotus-Bom', one of his 
w'ifc Mandaiava, one 'Adamantine Sagging Belly’ (rdo-f/r 
groJ-loi), who is another fierce manifestation of 'Lotus-Bom’, 
and one of the Buddha Master of Medicine. They are now 
kept wrapped up in a great deal of doth and locked in a metal 
casket. There arc also other interesting relics: namely one of 
Lotus-Bom s slippers, which even if not genuine is a very fine 
replica of the type of slipper that hr is always shown wearing; 
a miniature image of ‘Supreme Bliss’ cut in a dark brown stone 
and said to be self-produced, for it had been found in a cave 
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near the inona^trty whtre a lama of great sanctify had meditated 
for many years; a seciion of the skull of another lama with the 
Tibetan letter A embossed as it were on the bone, for he had 
meditated so long on this basic vowel-soiind, which lies at the 
root of all cjcistence, that it had ptixluced its written symbol 
miraoiloiisly inside his skull; bstly a Five-Biiddha Crown re¬ 
presented in compressed form as one section of the five, cut 
from the same dark brown stone as the image of "Supreme 
Bliss" and likewise said to be self-produced* These objects are 
in fact far more interesting than the five little clay irtiagics after 
which the whole monastery is named. We ciprcsscd our wonder, 
made a suitable offering and the bo:i containing the relics was 
placed ceremoniously cm our heads. The Little temple in which 
the Casket is kepCt contains some good frescoes of ^Ucyamunt 
and the sixteen arhats and a collection of fine bronze images. 
We met here the Jama of Tsherok Gomba, realizing suddenly 
that it was he who had shown us the relics* The main temple was 
being rebuilt, rhe Lama of Shang having contributed ijiOoo 
rupees to this work- We found the paintm at work on the Ifdt 
wall, which they were covering w'ith the set of 'Tranquil and 
Fierce" divinities. The workmanship may well seem inferior, 
when one is acquainted with that of the older masters^ but one 
can scarcely fail to be impessed by this great work of recun- 
scruction. The villagers from the surrounding district: were 
giving their services in exchange for just their daily food and 
all spoke with enthusiastic ferv^our of Acir chief benefactort die 
Lama of Shang. We left them and descended the steep track to 
the bridge we had passed by the previous evening* 

On our way back to Dzongsam we climbed up to Sma^Q-" 
There is a small temple in the centre of the village and a small 
monastery complete with li%^ing quarters; it deserted* 

At Dzongsam there is a small p'pn-po temple on the northern 
outskirts of the village, containing images of Wabsa, "Com¬ 
posite Conqueior’p "Tiger-Cod' and "Victorious One", Inside 
the village there is also a minute Nying-ma-pa temple with 
* UbetHmcctcd ivitK die Lama of Shang, who coma fiooi ticarTa^hihiiiiipo. 
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iitiag^ of 'Boundless Life', 'Gkndng Eye' and ' Lotus-Bom'^ 
and possessing a copy of die canonical 'Pafection of Wisdom’ 
teits. Hus was carried in procession round die viJbge during 
our stay and des'out villagers came around to bow dieit heads 
beneath the massive volumes. It is first recited cerempiiially 
and then earned round in this manner every year in order to 
ensure the prosperity of the village as a whole* Most of the 
reciters and corriets were women. 

Leaving Dzongsani we itept to the right bank of the river 
and climbed up to the village of Danrar-DzONG (SI: Dankar- 
jong). The people here are classed as viz. Tibetan, but 

T hikali is still spoken and even in the matter of race the 
change is nor so sudden. One finds the true Tibetan typo a 
further days journey northwards^from Gyaga (SI; Keghagaon) 
and Satnar onwards. Many of the people of Tshuk, for eiampie 
our helper Karehung, might well pass as Thakali. But let it not 
be thought that they want to be taken for a higher caste by 
Nepalese standards, for they are proud enough just to be known 
as Tshuk-pa, 'men of Tshnk’. The people of Kak fKagbcni) are 
known likewise as KSk-pa and in spirit they still remain as 
independent as in the days when they had kings of their own. 

Lo 

The next morning the whole party, myself and Pasang, Takki 
Babu, karehung and the monk Lopsang, set out northwards 
towards the Land of Lo (MiistingbhotJ. We left most of our 
stores in KSgbeni and were now sufficiently strong in numbers 
to need no extra porters for the things we earned. We stopped 
for a meal in Karehung s house at Tshuk, and having stayed too 
long, continued our journey belatedly. The route continues up 
the left hank of the Kali Gandaki for less than a mile hejond 
Tshuk, and then crosses to the other side by a narrow plank 
bridge spanning the river just where it emerges liom a great 
deft in the cocks. Then it climbs up to Tshede Village 
(SI: ChelegSon) and over gte)‘-browm mountainous desert to the 
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gorge of A. subsidiaiy stream. On the far side is Gy^ga (SI: 
^eghaga^n), which we had no reason iq visit so we continued 
northwards out of this gorge and on ro Samar (SI: SamargaonJ. 
We arrived late in the eveniiig and a relative of Karchung s in¬ 
stalled us in a simU empty house in the villagep where we spent 
a contented night. 

There are alreroadve routes from Samar to Ge-ling (SI: 
Ghihnggaon)t the longer one leading down through a deep 
ravine to a cave^ known as the "Seif-Prodiieed Place ot Prome¬ 
nade^ (gf We went by way of the cave w^hich 

is a narural one with a small temple, now quire neglected, built 
at the entrance* It is still a favourite place of pilgrimage, for 
inside behind the temple dwre arc a 'self-produced' choten m 
the middle of the cave and four ^self-produced^ images growing 
from the back w’alls. One is about two feet high, tw^o about 
eightecn inches and the last about nine inches* They arc 
ctirious pieces of work» verj' old and knocked about. It is com-- 
monly l^lieved that if any part of them is broken off, it will 
grow afresh from the rock. They are modelled fully clothed hut 
with garments not of a spedficaUy religious kind. The *self- 
produced' choten is covered with a large nurnbci' of small 
images of * Lotus-Borrih Then there arc four rnan-made 
chdeens with paintings of ^Boundless Light , * Glancing Eye * 
Torus-Born' and ^kyamiini (pL XXXVa). In the porchway 
of the little temple there ate small paintings of three Sa-k^^a-pa 
iamas, Bya-frrcij w^hcKC hands afe in the 

attitude of meditation, Drin-ckin 

mtshaiu who makes the gesture of ejcpianation with his right 
hand and that of'earth-witness* with his Icft^ snd turt- 

'ptrin-las who makes the same gestures but with the hands 
reveiscd. This place is visited by Tibetans on their way dawn 
from ^lustang and also by Tibetans from other parts of blepal. 
Later on we met a whole party of people from ISar who were on 
their way to this cave, where they bum juniper twigs as incense 
and place their heads reverently at the base of the chdtens and 
the images. We climbed up out of the gfotge and on across the 
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brown huTcn bnckc^pc. Down on our right wt siw the green 
ficicb and red [cmpics of Gc-Iing (SI; Ghilingglon)^ bur decid¬ 
ing to Fisit it On OUT return journey^ wt continiiad on and over ^ 
Jow pass and so down to Ge-mi (SI: Kchami).® 

Like all villages in rltis strange land Ge-mj appears frotn a dis¬ 
tance a$ an oasis of green and red and gold tn a moiincaiDCHis 
desert of brown and grev, but when one reaches the houses, one 
seeros as if surrounded by rocks, stone walls and ruins. We 
Settled in die house of a friend of Karchung^s family and T put 
up a tent for myself by the stream. Like other villages Ge-mi 
IS also dominated by a massive castle, this one belonging to die 
King of Lo and in better repair than any we had seen so far. 
Inside there is a temple containing a few images and some very 
fine thankas, chicSy of the Buddha * Imperturbable' 

But it was all ejuite uncared for and the floor-space was being 
used for drying onions. In the middle of the village there i$ a 
monastery, which has recently been repaired and w'as about to 
be repainted. The eld frescoes had therefore been submerged 
beneath a preparatory coating of day wash. Th^arc were said to 
be several monks, but they all seemed to be mere boys, and 
were monks only because the ritne had not yet come for them 
to many. We noticed in the kitchen great copper cauldrons set 
over the heardis in Tibetan, fashion for the preparation of vast 
quantities of Tibetan tea. There is another small temple at the 
eastan eitrcmitj^ of the village, which is looked after by nuns* 
We enquired about a route that descends lo Ge-mi from Tsharka 
and Jeamrd that it was tarely used and was in any case quite 
impracticable m July and August because of the flooding of 
streams in some parts. 

The mam route to Mustang leads up through Tsarang (SI- 
Charfng), but we directed our steps due north and crossed a 
low pa« lo the village of TsC (SI: TShmar), which 
means Red Crag The temple there is insignificant, 

but I shall aiwap remember this place as we saw it at the end of 

“ Sauw Mtik BC lixmt 11 ,000 f«t, Gt^tm xt about 10,000 xnd iKii paa u 

ibwt 1 3,000 fpcL Wc w'bw' inxi^lativEscw. 
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Juij^. li presented a most lovely blend of pastel shades: the great 
red cliffs against a clear blue sky and at didf foot the red and 
white buildings airudst the green of the treesj nearby there 
rushed a milky-coloured stream and all around an eipanse 
of golden corn and the pink blciom of buckwheat. Beyond 
Tt^ang-mar we climbed up again into the bare grey-brown 
mountains and traversed the wilderness of their flanks ^pl* 
XXXTVii)* descending at last to die head of another val^c)^ 
Here grass was growing and just ahead we saw a monasrety 
surrounded by trees- While we were resting a Lama with diree 
attendants passed by; we hailed him politely and asked where 
he came from* He replied chat he came bom Nup-n and had 
been on pilgrimage to Mustang. We answered his questions 
about ourselves and said we would be visiting bis country in due 
course. This preliminary meeting with him proved to be of great 
help later on. 

We made our way down to die monasrery^ a great red and 
white building widi rows of new prayer-wheels roimd the out¬ 
side walls and four new chbtens at the comers (pL XXXIVi). 
We learned later chat these were all gifts ^f Lama of Shangi 
who often stays here and has made this place his own. It is 
known as Lo Gb-kar, Ture Virtue of Lo‘* The sacristan was 
deaf and dumbi^ bnt two Tibetan monks and a nun were staying 
dietcK as w'cll as several ordinary pilgrims. We erected a tent 
On the grass sw'ard in front of the buddings and prepared a little 
food before investigating further. Some of the pilgrims came 
to beg alms and went away content with measures of tsamba and 
small coins. One little boy stayed to eat some of our rice (pL 
XXXVII&). 

Lo Ge-br differs from all die other monasteries we have 
seen in that it is planned inside rather after the style of a 
private house. There is no main templep but several rooms on 
two floors^ all more or less of the same si^e. Thus from a bare 
entrance-hall one enters a room on the right. The walls arc 
painted pleasingly with the four kings of the quarterSp the gtid- 
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ctesses of die offerings, die gods Brahma and indra, supporced by 
a laytnan and a moiik, ail bearing gifts. The far wall opens into 
a deep dark alcove, in which wirh the help of our corch we dis¬ 
cerned two life-size images, one seated on an ox and the ocher 
on a horse. They are fierce protective goddesses and the monk 
who accompanied us, identified the white-faced one on the 
liorse as 'Mother with Good Things' (ama l^-ldan) and the 
blue-faced one on the ox as 'Fierce Lady with Gnwd Things* 
(l^s-lJan drag-md^t The nun opened a newly made and brighdy 
painted cupboard (another present of the Lama of Shang) and 
displayed a set of sacrificial cakes (tormas) that she bad made 
herself. From the doom'ay of the next room, where we now 
stood, we saw at the far end the brass tiers of an altar with 
butter-lamps illuminating the images of *Lonts-Booi’ (Paiifla- 
rjfflifcsvd) and his two wife-goddesses. The rest of the room was 
quite dark, but with the help of our torch we obserred tliat die 
walls, once covered with frescoes, were now blackened from the 
smoke of the lamps that bum continually. There arc ether 
tara-catta images of *Lotus-Bom', the 'Fierce Master’, the 
'Lion-Headed' Dikin! and of eight other special manifesta¬ 
tions of Lotus-Bom , This dark shnne-toom and its ante¬ 
chamber were altogether awe-inspiring. On the other side of the 
entrance hall there is a kitchen and a siotc-room. One then 
ascends to the first storey where there are four rooms, the walb 
of which are all coveted with tows of small paintings on flat 
stones set within wooden frames. We had seen paintings of this 
kind before, but never in such great numbers. Thus one room 
contains all the Tranquil and Fierce' divinities and the set of 
twenty-five pundits (rjt-’hangs). Another contains the eighty- 
four great yogins (siddha) and the sixteen ariiats. The third and 
fourtli contain numerous repUois of 'GbncingEye’, 'Adamantine 
Being and other buddhas. The first two rooms, where all the 
paintings arc different, are the most pleasing, eadi painting 
deserving careful study (pL XXXVj), There was a sense of 
living intimacy about this monastery and we understood why 
the Lama of Shang should come here often; of all the places we 
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hAvc scea in this whole area, ti is here we wiHild scajr most 
readily* 

The next morning our party $cpamrc<l. Pasang and Tafcla 
Babu continued northwards on a brief visit to the dry of 
Mtiscang whiJe Lopsang and Karchung accompanied me down 
the valley by Marang (SI^ Mahlrang) to Tsajlang (Sh 
Char^g)* This township, dominated by its fort and its monas¬ 
tery, is built on an eminence above the jiinccion of this valley 
and another whidi descends from the direction of Mustang half 
a day^s journey to the north. We approached through helds of 
pink buckwheat; the red and white buildings w^ere silhouetted 
against yellow-brown cliffs beyond* Karcliung led the way co 
the house of a famdy-actjiiainLance* where esxryone was busy 
thrashing peas (pL XXXVUe)* While we were sciting up a tent 
and esLablishing ourselves in a comer of the courtyard, die incar¬ 
nate* Lama of Tsarang came to sec who we were. He was 
dressed for work in the fields and so was in no way distinguish¬ 
able from any other wcU-to^do villager h bur I recognized Iiim 
from an earlier photograph of Professor Tueds. He is the second 
son of the King of Lo (MustSng-raja) and now about thirty 
years old* After enquiring where I liad come from, he invited 
me round to hts house* It is a new one, which he has had builc 
in the t^illage^ for having recently married, he lives in the monas¬ 
tery no longer. We sat and talked a short while and with Lop- 
sang's assistance I explained where we had been and what we 
had been doing. His wife wns meanwhile preparing enormous 
balls of moistened esamba for the field-workers* She reheated 
the earthen tea-pot and served us with buttered tea* I asked to 
see the monaster^r^ so die Lama summoned an old woman and 
handed her a key. She lt?d the way up to the massive ted build¬ 
ing, which surmounts the bare ndge at the southern end of the 
village. The wailed compujid was guarded by a fierce half- 
starved mastiff, to whom she threw a ball oi tsamba brought 
expressly for diat purpose^ followed by a w^cLl-aimed stone or 
two. The acature snarled and yelped and even though it knew 
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h«i it made tt3 get at Lopsang and myself. It was impmoncd on 
the roof of an outhouse just above our headsp and one could 
imagine it Leaping upon its victim in a fury of madness. Wc 
were glad to have paired through the cointyard and [cached 
safety inside the main doors« We ascended ricket)'^ wooden steps 
CO the lama's own apartments on the cop floor. They are now 
unused except when his father comeS on a There i$ a little 
chapetf recently painted^ with a number of fine imags^ The 
living-rooms have large latticed windows in Tibetan style and I 
reflected how^ pleasant a dwelling-place it would be. This is 
certainly the largest monastery we have seen and must have 
been occupied in fbrnier times by a sizeable community. But 
now their kitchens and living quartets are bare and deserted. 
There are said to be several monks m Tsarang, but here the term 
'monk" is used in the vaguest sense and is applied to 

anyone who can redte religious tenets when there are offerings 
CO be disiributedp The old woman did not have the key to the 
main temple* so we had to wait a long time while the sacristan 
Came in ftom the fields. But this main temple was the most 
splendid wc had $tcn on all these travels. The central image is a 
most beauuful gilt bronze Maitreyap flanked by other smaller 
imagts of ^^yamuni and the ‘Holder of the Vajta" (l^ajr^kara)^ 
There is a fine gilt choten sec with semi-precious stones^, tnini’* 
pets bound with chased silver and gold, weJi-soiinding cymbals^ 
most beautiful fidufar, all unappreciated by those who should 
value them, Lopsang hastened to assure me that nowhere in 
Tibet proper could a temple be abandoned like this one. The 
fresccses are good and still unspoiled. In the alcove behind the 
main images is a painting of the "Holder of the Vajra" flanked 
by Hevajra and "Supreme Bl^ss^ On the left wall of the alcove 
is ^aky^amuni; the fresco on the right is spoilt, ^atyamuni 
appears again to the left of the akove, balanced' by^ Buddha 
Master of Medianc on the righr* The Five Buddhas appear 
along the walls to left and right, some appearing twice, some 
three titneSi This temple overwhelms one with wonder and sad¬ 
ness, At the far end of the monastery-compound tlietr is anochea: 
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c£mplc* completely neglected and always unlocked^ for there is 
nothing worth taking away. The frescoes were once ^3od and 
with few exceptions are the same as those in the main temple. 

We walked over ro the fort (pi. XXX\T^a) which is now one 
enormous ruin, btit one can still make one's through its col¬ 
lapsing portals and up dangerous w^ooden steps to a little chapel. 
This contains a copy of the Tibetan canon and some fine gilt 
bronze iemgeSp all deserving a better home« On the floor above 
is a 'Defenders^ Room' with a standing image of a 

drap-lha(J^fi!4iff—pcrsoml divinit)' piotectiveagainst enemies)^ 
dressed in tlie Tibetan rnail-arrnoiir of olden times. From the 
walls hang weapons and various other ohjectSi the beak and 
cLaws of a pelican and a dned and blackened human hand,, 
fierce reminder of the harsh punishments of former days* 1 left 
this place feeling as though 1 had had a vision of the last days of 
Tibetan Budjdhisnnfp its images and texts no longer understood or 
cared for. wliile die mote horrific elements continue to exercise 
a powerful fasdnation on die mind. 

I found die lama in hts fields the next inoming, watching 
over his men* who were busy vt'atcririg (ph XXXVlt]. Ide is verj* 
feiendly# sincere of speech and also perhaps radier pathetic^ for 
there arc few unhappier beings than a man of religion who has 
lost faith botli in his religion and in himself^ I really should 
live in the monastery< but now 1 am married, and what can I 
doi when no one believes in me. ^ The Lama of Tukeha had said 
much the samCp but without this sense of tragedy- Tliere is no 
doubt that throughout the whole vallcj' of the Kali Gandalci 
Buddhism is on the wane. 

In the evening Pasang arrived with Takld Babu and a great 
deal to talk about; it is to him that I owe the following brief 
description of MusTAWn^ known locally and by all Tibetan 
speakers as Mon-t'hang of Lo (hlc smon-than^).* This petty 

“ Thff Tibetan name U givcti by tbe SI K Lhe Murnang. The ^nanon of 
lio « quite wrong and espcciatly mtslcixiing ^ it n^gtstB the Tibcwi wntd 
for 'wuth^ I did noc visit this dty niyidf «v this occaiifln. as tbrai: w#i 
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kingdom of Lo extends as far south a$ Ge-mi (ST; ECehami), but 
the actual power of the "king' seens to consist only in tlte p®*" 
session of property here and there diFoughout the area as well 
as certain magistfiial powers, which are subject to the co nfir ma- 
tion of the Chief District MagisttareaC Baglung, within whose 
province this part of Nepal feJIs, It is chiefiy of interest as the 
last survival of a whole chain of petty kingdoms that used to 
extend along the upper Kali Gandaki, perhaps racher like the 
strongholds of the old Rhineland bnons. It has always been the 
largest and presiumbly the most powerful. Its past wealth is 
indicated by die splendid temples in the city of Mon-t'hang, 
most of which arc now rapidly falling into ruin. The roy^ 
family is accorded the caste of T'hakali. The king is given the 
rank of General of the Nepalese Army and his eldest son that of 
Colonel. In fact however their style of living is completely 
Tibetan and rheir houses are arranged like those of Lhasa 
noblemen. The present dynasty only dates from the end of the 
eighteenth century, the time of the Gorkha-Tjbetan warSj when 
a younger son of the Goikha Raja was sent to this part of the 
frontier as General Commanding, He established himself as 
ruler and married a Tibetan wife. Since that time the family 
line has always sought wives from the Tibetan side, but the 
relationship w-idi the present Nepalese royal family, although 
now so tenuous, is still recognized. It is since that time that 
these frontier areas have become part of the political unit of 
modem Nepal. We may also date from dussame period all the de¬ 
struction wt have seen and the general decline of Tibetan religion. 

Mon-t’hang (smon-fAflng), meaning 'plain of aspiration', is in 
Fact built in a flat valfey and so on a plain. Thus for its defence 
it has developed into n walled city, the only one of its kind in 
the whole area (pi. XXXVlIIfl), Within the walls are the fort 
(now abandoned by the rulers for more convenient dwellings 
outside!, the monastery, assembly-hall several impur- 

rani temples and more dun a hundred houses, all crowded close 

reeencly imuble on the fnndet and die Nepalese CkwctniuenE ivai rcui- 
cmini \i3.t I should mrolved mdiAcultLca of a poii'pcal ndtoiT. 
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together. The king with his yottngesc son lives at Tingkhar 
(SI: TegSr), a new residence a^uc two miles NW of the city, 
while his ddest son who is now acdog ruler, lives in a. separate 
house just Durside the walls. The second son is rhe Lama of 
Tsarang. Pasang stayed in the house of the eldest son and was 
impressed bp the Tibetan ftirnishmgs, the like nf which wc had 
seen nowhere else on out travels, and especially by the private 
chapel and the catv'ed alur-piece it cantained (pi, XXXIXi"). 

Of the buildings inside the dry the most impressive is the 
Temple of Avalokitesvarar the Great Compassionate One 
Iha-klmng)^ which is of enormous pcoportions, its roof 
being supported by sijt rows of seven pillatB. These piiUts with 
their tlaborarely carved capitals and die door-ways were once 
fine examples of Tibetan wnod-crafr. In the centre of the 
roof there is a cupola from which the heads of twenty-eight 
lions, carved of wood^ survej' the scene. The frescoes around the 
walls are also of unusual size and represent the modfe that wc 
have learned CD associate with Sa-kya*p temples, viz. the Five 
Buddhas* 'Holder of the Vajra'* ^lakyamtini, etc. The mam 
images are of 5 akyamuni (centre), "Glancing Eye^ to his right 
flanked by a choten and Maitrcya ra his left flanked by 'Lotus- 
Bom'. Only Sakjamtini is of gilded bronze, the rest being 
t£TTs-ccUiS. This temple was once the centre of a large monastery, 
but the living quarters of the monks are all now in ruinSd 

Qose to the Temple of the Great Compas$ionatc One is the 
Temple of Maitrcya ^hyttfus-pa Iba-khuti^* Although of smaller 
proportions, it rises lo three stories with the great image of 
Maitreya reaching up to the top of the second floor. Since at 
present access is only possible to this floor* one looks down on 
to the moimous lotus-throne of Maicreya and the lower part 
of his figure on the floor below'. The walls of this second floor 
arc painted with the mystic circles (inandald) of die ^Greac 
Brilliance' (MdiflvairecflRa), Originally, this temple seems to 
have been in the care of the monks of the Temple of the Great 
Compassionate One, but since there arc now no monks, it is 
looked after by laymen. 
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At the other end of the is the Gomba Sarba* the 'New 
Morustcrj'*, so nicknamed because it has undergptie repair in 
recent times :'pJ, XXXVlUi)* It is again aSa-k^'a-pa fDundadoii 
and its temple is painted with the regular motifs. The main 
images arc those of the ‘Holder of the \ajra’, Saltyamuni and 
'Lotus^Bom'. It contains a large collection of smaller images, 
thankas and ritual instruments. Nearby is the assembly-hail 
wliich Contains liede else than the images of three Sa-kya-pa 
tamas. The frescoes have suffered here far more than in any other 
building, Beru een the monaiterj-^ and the assembly-hall there is 
a small temple built around a large chdten (mfW-rtffl lia-iftanj;). 
Behind the dioten Pasang noticed in particular a Tcr^' Sne paint- 
ii^ of Hevajra, tutelary divinity (yf-dmn) of the Sa-kya-pas. 

In the old fort there are the remains of a chapel and a 
Defenders' Room' as in Tsarang. Half-way to the king’s house 
to the NW is the Monastery of Victory i^on-pa), 

which has recendy been completely rebuilt and repainted. 
About two miles to the SW is the small Ka-gyu-pa Monastery 
of Sam-drup-ling, which Pasang had passed on his way froin 
Lo Ce-kar, 


This completed out brief visit to the Land of Lo and the neat 
morning (August 7th) we followed the main route down from 
Tsarang to Ge-mi, where we stopped to cook a meal. Then con¬ 
tinuing our journey we reached Ge-ung (Ghilinggaon) by 
early evening, where once more we established ourselves in the 
courc^’ard of family-friends of Karchung. In the morning we 
visited the litde monastery, which belongs to a Sa-kya-pa sub- 
sect (jigor-paJ, It contained a few good images and thankas but 
nothing else impressive. There is a ’Defendos’ Room' in the 
old fort, where banging from the ceiling in front of the fierce 
images we noticed ajiother blackened human hand. To the west 
of the village there is another litde temple, which is looked 
after by nuns. 

We continued across the barren mountains, passed the junc¬ 
tion with the track that leads down to the 'self-produced' caves. 
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and rook the short route a> There is a small group of 

bouses just before one reaches there and one of these belonged 
CO Karchung^s cider brother, so we stopped to drink chang and 
cook food. There was a neat hearth in his kitchen after the 
T'hSkaJi stjdcp but everything was rather grubbier in the care¬ 
less Tibetan manner. We reached Tshuk in the evening and 
spent our last night in the house of Karchung's family* The 
next day, leaving Karchung to arrange for the purchase and 
grinding of a fresh supply of wheac+ we went down to Kagbcni 
ami set up camp in a grove of willows just outside the town 
beyond the Mukrinlth stream. We spent the rest of the day 
organizing our supplies and loads for the journey eastwards to 
Mukrinith and thence to other lands beyond. 


Dt^r-Dzong 

The next morning, Friday^ August i oth, we turned our backs 
on the Kali Gandaki and set out for Mukdnath. Since our 
arrival in Kagbeni over a month before there had been no need 
of such a cavalcade* We climbed up high above the left hank of 
the Muktinath stream and within two hours came to the villages 
of Khycng-khar (SI: Khing^) and Dzar (SI: Chlhar)* which 
occupy the upper valley* Dzar dominates this southern side 
of the valley with its fort and moirasteiyv Then passing through 
Purang (SI: Pura), we dimbed on up to Muktinlch. This 
place appears misleadingly on the Survey of India, maps in 
very large typej m fact there is no village here at all* There are 
just two small sites of interest to pilgrims: the grove with the 
lo8 water-spouts, after whicli the place is properly named 
Chhu-mik-gya-Esa, and the temple with the * miraculous' fire» 
which bums from earth, water and stone** A Hindu temple, 
built in the style of a Neplese pagoda and containing an image 

“ rifi. ™ 'PIke of loo [ usf dit 

Nepalrt^ ramt crf Mukdfuih bwusc iris now50 wdl esiablistwd. 
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of Vishnu I now stands by cht watcr-spouts, but rhis is a recent 
addition; evenThiiig eUe 15 Buddhist and Tibetan. 

We set up OUT camp just below the grove of the 108 spcmiSp 
where there is a two-storied stone shelter for pilgrims, looked 
after by a nun. Although quite unletrcred and with little 
enough knowledge of the religion she professes^ she is altogether 
a remarkable person (pL XLi}* When we arrived, she was just 
setting out to visit her patents in Purang; she had never seen us 
before, bur she handed Pasang her keys, rdJing him to take any 
supplies we needed fmm her room. Thus we helped ourselves to 
wheat-flour and esamba, eggs and arak* Througliout our stay 
she kept us supplied with whatever was avail^le^ procuring 
meat and the lirtle apricots that grow* dow*n the valley ac Putra. 
Gradually we learned more about hi5T, Her father had become 
indcbied to one of the wealthy members of the Sher Chand 
family at Tukdd and since he was unable to payj he and his 
w^hole family had gone into the enforced service of their credi¬ 
tor. When she was wenty years old the girl had nm away and 
attached herself to a wdl-known kma Rin-po-ch^) of 

Kyirong, She proved herself of extraordinary ability in business 
marrers and began to trade flt^t on his account and then gradu¬ 
ally on her own. so that at last she had made stiffidctit money 
to repay her father s debts and so buy the freedom of her whole 
family. She ts now thirtjj'-two and of a jolly and vivacious dis¬ 
position; she still goes trading as fkr as Calcutta and was 
planning to visit Singapore. She wanted to join our pirty and 
go CO England with Pasang, If we had agreed nothing would liave 
deterred her, but there were already problems enough on hand. 
Mukcinath was pleasant and very quiets being tired from the 
hectic travelling of the last month, we decided to delay chere a 
week. There was tntich writing to be done and the whole 
upper valley to be visited. 

Little needs to be said about the water-spouts. There is 
simply a scream above* which is fed through loS spouts in 
the form of little brass animal-heads. Pilgrims should at lease 
drink a few drops froin each one; the more hardy bathe under 
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all of them. TIic altitude is about t2,ooo feet and the water 
extremely cold^ The temple of the miraculous fire is Nying- 
ma-pa and contains large and not 7CTy bcauciful 
imaged of 'Boundless Light', "Glancing Eye* and * Lotus-Bom". 
TTie flames of namral gas bum in little caves at floor level in 
the far right-hand comec. One does indeed bum from earth; 
one bums just beside a little spring (^from ivater'}^ the one 
^from stone' exhausted itself two years ago and so bums no 
longer, at which local people express concern^ There are no less 
than five other Tibetan Buddhist temples in the immediate 
vidnity. Just below the grove is die "New Monastery" 
gidf-pd) conrammg a large image of "Lotus-Bom behind a 
beautifully carved wooden screen. Just above the grove is the 
^Temple of the Lamps* (ffi^r-fne To the north on an 

eminence is the Tremple of the Encampment^ ^n-pa) and 
below ir is die 'Plate of Mind-Perfection' a 

small temple which has just been completely rebuilt and was 
being repainted by one of the monks of die Shang Lama. He 
was the only man of religion with any cducatjon whom we met 
in the whole area. All the other temples are cared for by nims^ 
who are mainly interested in mulcting pilgrims. There is a 
Hindu priest at the Vishnu temple, but even here the rums 
have coliecring rights, although the place is nor of their faith. 

More interesring than Muktinath itself is the whole valley 
below it. This is known as Daar-E)zong-jrtilHiruk (D^f~ 
fB^ng-yuI-drwg), tliat is to say "Dzar and Dzong and die other 
villages, SIX in aBL There are the three villages on the left bank 
of the river, through which we had passed on our way up 
Khycng-khar, Dzar and Ptirangi and three more on the tights 
Chhonkhor (SI: Chh^o), Dzong (SIi Chohang) and Putra in 
this order of descent, Dzong means just castle « The original 
nainc of this township was "Peak of Supreme Victory 
Tgyalfisf). It is rhe largest of the six and the extent of the ruins 
of die fort and its dominaring position leave Eidc doubt that 
this was originally the seat of the 'king' of the w^hole valley 
(pi. XL A Hence rhe local name of 'the castle*, which now 
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appeals on SI maps in the garbled form of Chohang.* The 
monasteip attached to this fbre is also the largest in the whole 
area. It was once finely painted with htscoeSt which ate still 
just discernible: even now it contains a few goed iimges and 
the remains of what were once good thankas, The whole place 
is fortom and neglected, but it is worth danihering over the 
site in order to gain an impression of its former importance- 
Th**^ small monasteries at Dzar and ChhonJdiar, but 

they contain nothing of special note. All the re ligious establish¬ 
ments in tliese villages are while those at Muktinith 

are generally Nying-ma-pa. About a mile SW. of Mukrinath 
there is a small p’6n-po temple named the ‘Monastery of Moral 
Law’ (lihul-lthrm dgm-pa). 

Karchiuig parted from us, as he was unwilling to go on to 
Manang, saying that the Tshukpas and the Manangbas had 
been in a state of feud for some time and that his life would not 
be safe. Nor did he Maggerate the danger, bur we were sony 
to lose him. With the apricots from Putra and some erma sugar 
we had bought in Ttikchl we made a few pounds of apricot jam 
foe the weeks ahead. From our cents we looked across to the 
Summit of Dhaulagiri and life seemed very tranquil It mined 
a little, for this upper valley unlike the Kali Gandaki below 
US, was not protected from the monsoon. 

On the 15 th (foil moon) of the 7th Tibetan month (Septem¬ 
ber z ist) a great ^thering was due to be held at the head of the 
valley. All the villages in the area wete to send up parties on 
horseback dressed in their finest clothes. They visit the loS 
watcr-spouts ceremoniously and then a great horse-race is held 
Khyeng-khar and Dzar sent up rehearsal parties five days be- 
fom. They met on rhe track, and since all were rather drunk and 
ocidier partj' would make room for the other, a fight developed. 

- TTiij fort w ro of rh* fo™ler.|a™ of a=y 
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We met them axming down, one tmn with blood pouring fmm 
his face, sypporccd bjr his companions and followed by walling 
women. They were thrcaccning vengeance^ We had already 
heard accounts of the amount of arak consumed on the occasion 
of this fesdrat, and with a feud between two of the villages fust 
brewing, we dedded char it would be more pleasant to leave 
before the eventt for our tents would be surrounded by those of 
the revellers. Moreover no pack-ammais would be available for 
two or three days afterwards and we were already far behind 
out schedule* So we made preparations to cross over to Nyc- 
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Nye-shang 

A/ ay early on August 18th four dzos and two horses wert; 

y brought to our camp by 3 imn of Dzar and his son. I had 
decided to ride to the top of the pass. Probably the mounts of 
the wealthy T hlkaJis which we had seen during the past 
month, Iwd reminded me that there were orha means of travel 
besides une s own feet. But we were at mce involved in dispu¬ 
tation with the owner, for he demanded a high daily rare for 
dixcc days. Yet we would be able to ride only for the first day; 
it would be impossible during the sreep descent on the second 
and on the third day the animals would be retitming without us. 
Moreover on sober reSection it seemed absurd 10 ride, when we 
had already walked a thousand miles or so; we might as well 
complete oui course in the same way throughout. We therefore 
refused the horses, at which the owner was not ar all aggrieved, 
and having loaded the dzos and drunk some of the parting gift 
of buttered tea and arak, given by our friend the nun. we set out 
on our way. The track leads up behind die temple of the Hun¬ 
dred Springs, ascending 3 steep grassy valley beyond. The man of 
Dzar turned back, when we were well on our way, leaving his 
son in charge of the dzos. The weather became cold and wet and 
we were soon enveloped in heavy mist, as we moved gradually 
up into the familiar world of rocks and scree. Towards evening 
we reached the great summit-caim and began the descent in 
heavy ram. After about two hours wc reached a small stone 
budding, where we intended ro spend the night, hreaed many 
years ago as a halting-place fot travellers, it is now Utile more 
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than a ruin* A party of Manangbis on their my to atcetid the 
festival at Muktinath. had alreijy mkcn possessioHt so w had 
no choice btJt to put up the tents neatbjr. It was dark and vctjr 
wet, but the house at Jcast provided shelter for dementaiy 
cooking on a primus. 

The next moming the sky was Still overcasrp but the rain had 
stopped. After a breakfast of rsamba, tea and biscuits we packed 
tip OUT thingSj loaded the animals and made ottt way down to 
the stream* This i$ marked on the Survey of India maps as the 
Jargeng Khob and I wondered^ as often^ whence the surveyors 
had obtained this name* The people of these Tibetan regions 
never give names to the streams and rivers, referring to them all 
by the general appellation of rtii (^watcr'). The Tibetan names 
for streams which appear on these maps arc generally the names 
of villages and more rarely of districts, which have been arbi- 
traiiJy applied to the streams, but here there is no village at ait 
and die name Jargeng is quire unknown. Possibly it has been 
obtained in answer to a qucscion where this valley led, for a 
villager may well have answered 'Diar-dzoiig and the cn- 
quircr would have written it dov^Ti as he thought he heard it*® 

We emssed rbis stream and continued down its left bank* 
The valley opened^ shrubs began to appear, and having collected 
twigs, we settled down to prepare a moming meal* The clouds 
lifted and me of the peaks of Annapurna became visible to the 
south. We followed ^ pth down* crossed another stream and 
stopped to talk with two vilbge^youths who were waiting on the 
bridge* Tliey understood none of our Tibetan* for their own 
dialect was so different as to be a separate language; they spoke 
Nepali willingly and fluently. One of them told us that his 
father had been in the inclian Army and that he himself had 
visited Malap and Singapore. Later we were to leam that this 
was nothing exceptional for a man from these parts* Soon after¬ 
wards we came to the first small terraced fields, red with ripciV' 
ing buckw heat. Below us we saw the Marsyandi River, to which 

nn the SI maps flf U [fl be praoMiccd dz.- Sec p. Dmt- 

dzong refcf? to the valley btJow Mukciiixth* Sec p. 201. 
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were now added die waters of our stteanj* Then we met vilkgc- 
girls, who stopped and stared and Jaughed. The trade had be¬ 
come a wcU-crodden path berween high stone walls and Tengi 
Village came into sight. We passed chrougli the archway and 
hastened between the houses, down through their Helds, across 
a screajii and orv towards Manang, aiuious to establish a com¬ 
fortable place to sleep that night. Pasang, who was well ahead* 
had already found the headman's house and was calking to mem¬ 
bers of the family fay the time we caught up with him. A crowd 
fist collected around us and we stood in die muddy lane, de¬ 
bating whether to accept the invitation to stay in the headi^'s 
bouse. I had no intention of doing so, for it looked very dirty 
and was doubrless infested with Seas, but where else ro stay was 
a problem. After wandering around, followed by a crowd of 
laugliing children, I saw a possible camp-site below the village 
down by the river. By this time the whole village was concerned 
in Our doings and we could not expect a moment of peace m its 
Vicinity. Fonunately the site was suitable, alcbough rather 
stony: the loads were brought down and our camp was estab¬ 
lished. 

Early neat morning two padents arrived, a man with a three- 
year-old sore on his leg and a boy with a festering thorn in his 
foot. We gave them both penicillin injections, removed the 
thorn and applied dressings as best we could. Then we went up 
to visit the temple, which stands in the middle of the village. 
There are rwo central images of 'Lotus-Boni’ with ‘GlaSig 
Eye’ and ‘Boundless Light' on the right and the 'Fierce Master’ 
and a small bronze 'Lotus-Born' on the lefV. The walls are un- 
painred except for the eight signs of good fortune, which the 
Lama of Shang had receody paid to have done. We noticed, as 
something unusual, long pendants of Chinese silk of various 
colours, which hung from the ceiling and all seemed quite new. 
These, we le^ed, had been brought back from Singapore by 
some of the villagers. 

We looked around the village, visiting another patient who 
had sent a boy begging us to come, and talking to various people. 
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Those we had helped wich medicine were eertaml^ the most 
friendly^ ■esperially the man with the chree-yeaf'^ld sore, for 
he undertook to supply us with wheat. In general, howevei, 
these pcopLe made an tinplcasant impression upon us- They ate 
not pure Tibetan, as may be discerned at once from their fea¬ 
tures and from their languagCi which is too far removed to be 
considered a Tibetan dialect. They are extremely dkty without 
the compensating Tibetan viriue of zeal for their professed 
religion. They arc keen traders and travellers — Btnma,. Singa¬ 
pore and Hongkong arc all known to them—and yet they are 
of an ungenerous disposition towards fcfreigners who visit their 
countiyi whether Tibetans ot Europeans^ Lopsang had visited 
hlanang before and although he had friends here, he disliked 
these telling us how they ill-treated his fellow- 

countrymen who passed through their count!}' and how the 
Tibetans enjoyed notliing more than thtashing a Manangba 
whenever they met one in India. Since these people never seem 
to go to Tibet+ there is no chance of gettuig even wich them at 
home* As for our party, they often tended to treat us m a surly 
manner, but at the same rime there w'ere notable excepdons, or 
our stay in their cotintcy would have been difticult indeed- 
On the Survey of India maps Manangbhot appears not only as 
the name of this village, but of the whole region as well* and 
diis is very misleading, for it suggests a single cultural gtoupi* 
In fact there are chrec discina units, properly known as Nyc^ 
shang, Nar and Gyasumdo. We were now in Nye-shang which 
embraces all the villages in the upper Marsyandi Valley down 
as far as Pi [SI: Pisang). The three largest are Manang, Drakar 
(SI: Braga) and Bangba (SI I Ngawal) and these are referred to 
as Manang-tsok-simi, the ^Three Manang Communities « Licdc 
love however seems to be lost between them, for Manang and 
Drakar had been waging a feud for the last five years and woe 
betide any villager who found himself in the hands of his 
neighbours. Fortunately they had made peace in the year of our 
visic. Both arc large villages of about three hundred houses. 

" CdlKCming -ifof p' 
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Bangba hg$ somewhat less. Then there is the sntalla village of 
Teigi just above Manang and the two villages of Gyaru (SI; 
Ghyaru) and Pi(Pis5ng) a day's journey downstreain. We visited 
them all in due course, Itstanything of inrerast should be missed. 
It proved (June impossible ever to obtain reliable informatioii 
about places ahead, which would have enabled us to decide 
without mote ado that such and such a village was not worth a 
long detour. When we make enquiries on any matter whatso¬ 
ever, the spelluig of a name, the identification of an image, etc., 
wc always cross-check and judge what is plausible and what is 
not. But when it comes to estimating the merits of a place we 
have not seen, we find ourselves quite unable to make sense of 
the different accounts we reedve. In the whole of Nye-shang 
there are only two monasteries worth visiting, Bo-dza Gomba, 
less than an hour’s walk below Manang, and Drakar Gomlia. 
The other village-temples are not to be compared with than, 
but since no Mauangba, not even those who were friendly and 
helpfiil, seemed aware of this, wc had no choice but to go 
«n?crjrT%'herc atid see for oursrlves^ 

We were cold that tKe oldest: linonascecy of dit whole region 
Xa-HK-AP Giomb^ beyood the iittle village of 

Ngaba (SI; KhangEar), so the following day we went to see it. 
We crossed to the right bank of the Marsyandi and followed 
the track up through a pine-forest. This in itself was a delight, 
for it was a long dme since we had walked beneath so many 
trees. The track recrossed the river, ascending steeply to Ngaba 
village; we visited the bare tentple with its poor clay images, and 
then Went on to Ta-Iuap. This monastery consists of a small 
stone building, entered through a high-walled courtyard. Here 
a man was at work making small bells for religious use. He 
proved to be a Tibetan who had been earning liis living in this 
W3y for many years, obtaining bell-metal by melting down old 
broken bells. He was happy enough and showed us the ways of 
his craft, but the sight was a fmrlom one. The temple inside had 
a bare earth floor and bare walls unadorned. Some threadbare 
thankas were hanging from the wooden pillars and an untidy 
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coUcccioti of images Covmd the dusty altar-tables, k s«incd to 
be the kind of place which some lama mighE have establisKed 
long ago as a hermitage. In fact later on we heard that it had 
been built by a former lama of Drakar. On the way back we 
were joined by a young man from Ngaba who told us about his 
trading activities. 

TTiesc people can reach the Indian frontier ui about two weeks, 
whence they go by train^ with or without ticket, to Calcutta* 
Here at some government office well known co them, but which 
they art quite unable to sprofy^ they obtain a pass, which 
enables them to buy a ticket and take ship to Bumia or Singa¬ 
pore. They carry paper money and buy chiefly semi-precioiis 
stones and silk$, which they trade in India on their return* 
They remain quite vague about the details of these joume^^s^ 
such OS the nature of die *pss' or even of the paper cxinxncy 
that thej' obtain in ejcchange for their Nepalese rupees. Our 
young friend mentioned that a party of his acquaintances had 
gone all the way co Calcutta in vaffii because they had found the 
^pass' coo expensive. He liad noticed he said, chat it was be¬ 
coming more and more costly. He knew about customs officials 
and said that they lost much of dieir profit to them. He seemed 
to be quite tmohservant and could describe nothing of the 
places he had visited. This trading habit must have been started 
by a few^ intelligent adventurers comparatively recently, and 
now Tom, Dick and Harry all follow suit. He begged us to 
come ro his house and have some food, but being anxious to 
reach our own camp, we declined- 

As we left the viUagc, we met another of its inhabitants, who 
recognizing me as a Westetner (and therefore as British because 
he knew of no other kind}^ blocked our way in tlie narrow track 
and insisted that we should go to liis house- He had been to 
Singapore, he said, and knew what splendid fellows the British 
wctfi; they would soon be leaving arid what a great pity it would 
be I Would we come to his house and have something to drink? 
Again we declined despite his insistence. Our refusal might 
perhaps seem churlish, but it would have been totally impossible 
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to refuse the fierce spirit which he woLiid most cerainJy have 
pressed upon us. He was already rather drunk. We therefore 
thanked him in the friendhcst terms and manoeuvred ptast him. 

Returning happily through the pine-forest and along the 
river to our camp, wc found a small crowd of fidendly spectators 
and the man with the unhealed sore awaiting us. He w'anted 
another dose of penicillin and had brought us thirty eggs jnd a 
bag of potatoes, w'hich were very welcome, as so linJe food was 
available. We eventually obtained the wheat we needed, but the 
hdanangbas themselves live mainly on buckwheat. Some rice, as 
a great luamy, is carried up from the lower valleys. There was 
no shortage of potatoes, but butter was scarce and very expen¬ 
sive; we learned later on that local trade restrictions were respon¬ 
sible for this They cat meat occasionally, but there was 

none palatable enough for iis. Their staple food is buckwheat 
tsamba and tea prepared in Tibetan style. It is significant that 
we neither gave not accepted hospitaliiy in this region. Except 
for a Tihetan monk at Drakar and the Tama of Shang whom we 
met at Pi, there seemed to be no one who knew enough about 
his own religion to understand what we were doing. Thus in 
their ignorance tliey remained suspicious of us, wondering what 
our real intentions might be. 

The following day we visited Bo-dzo Monastery, about an 
hour s walk downstream from Manang. It stands on the summit 
of a rocky ridge beside the fort-like residence of former lamas. 
We approached through fields of flowering buckwheat, crossed 
a stony ravine with a turgid stream and ascended the steep path 
up the ridge. Some villagers were busy by the stream cutting up 
an animal they had killed and burning the unwanted parts. We 
walked round che temple, admiring its fine position and re¬ 
gretting only that heavy cloud across the valley concealed from 
us the snnw-peaks of Annapurna. In reply to our calls a woman 
appeared with the key and we entered by a tumbledown porch 
into the dark interior, only to discover that we had forgotten 
our torch. At Pasang’s re<]unst die woman brought some butter 
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and snioLildcrmg ashr [hus having lie seveca! buEcer-lamps^ we 
deposited some on the altar and then each carrjdtig one, set 
about examining the walls. The paintings were iiurvcUotis, 
Beguming on the back-wall to the left and cendnuing along 
the side-wall we saw nine bnddhas, all yellow in colour, but 
distinguished by their differcnc gestures and the different ani¬ 
mals that supported their thrones- Since 1 was unable to recog¬ 
nise them as making up any conventional numbar, we noted 
their dis tinctive marlu carefully. 


Ctstum 

right hanii — i^r hand 

1. contempladon with bowl 

2. both hands preaching 

3- earth witness—eipknatory 

4. eicplanatory — conrempiadon 

5 . both hands explanacoT)' 

6* giving — ooniemplacion 

7, contemplation with bowl 

8, botli hands preaching 

9, earth witness — contcmpladon with 

bowl 


Supporting Animttls 

(defkced) 
harpy 
seated Hon 
elephant 

'fore-quarters horse 

,tear-qiiarccrs lion 

horse 

peacock 

harpy 

rampant lion 


The scries may have continued along the w^all behind the 
altar, but here everything was defaced except in the far cotner, 
where a paindng of the 'Saviouiess* (Tifi) was visible. Con- 
ttnuing along the right wail we saw: 

"Holder of the Vajra' (yajradliara) with partner^ 


'Boundless Light* (Amitibba)^ new and garish, the only paint- 
bg of such a kind in the whole tempfat 
A Sa-kya-pa Lama, 

'Jcwel-Bom' 

*Buddha Master of Medicine* (Bhaishajy^^m)^ 

"Boundless Lighc* (^itihhd) 
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Then came: 

SuppcThftg 

Tight hand^l^t hand Animals 

anotheryellow budflha, explanatoty—contemplarion harpy 
an image much defaced 

another yellow buddlia, both eacplanaCDiy horse 

Around rhe comer on the back wall were the Buddhas of past, 
present and future. ' Light-Maker' {Dipaukard), ^kyamutii and 
Matttrcya. On the other side of the door were the 'Great 
BJack" divinity (Mahikald^ with sit armSp Jambhala, the god 
of wealth; then the scries of untdenofied yellow buddiias 
began. 

The sirie of tl\is rcftiplr and the fine quaJitj' of the frescoes 
suggest the existence of a well-established comm tun ly,, but now 
there are no monks and no mic lama. There was also a large 
collection of images^ Slkyamunl, Maitreya. 'Boundless Light', 
Holder of the Vajra^ 'Lotus-Born^ and his two spous^^ the 
Buddhas of the Three Times and Sa-kjra-pa lamas. After seeing 
Bo-cb:o Monastery we had hopes of Ending more such places in 
Nyc-^shang, but it proved to be the only one of its kind. 

TVe returned to our camp early m order to make arrangements 
for departure on the morrow, for wc now planned to mm-e down 
to Pi (PisSng], looking for anything of interest on the W’ay. Our 
purposes would have been served best by establishing otic camp 
just below Drakar (Braga), whence we could have visited with 
ease everything of note in Nye-shang and then scarred on the 
journey into Nar. But we had no means of knowing this at the 
timer moreover we hoped to meet the Lama of Shang w ho would 
soon be on his way down to Pi from Gyam. In any case we 
needed a full complement of tiansporc^ which Pasang now went 
in search oL No animals wete available and no men were free 
or willing to come, but some women were prepared to 
rermsj by slightly raising the rates w hiefa we been paying 
up till then. Pasang persuaded them to accompany 115. Since 
Takki Babu and Lopsang would be carrying their normal loads, 
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five women seemed sufficient. Alert as ever in these matters, 
they reminded us thac we had had three dzos with us from 
Muktinath, which would have carried sir manJoads, so that 
we were clearly scheming co overload them in order to reduce 
our costSp Pasang argued rightly chat we had consumed a fair 
proportion of fo^ in the Jast idirec days and that cliere was a 
great difference between a load suitable for carrying over an 
18,000 foot pss^ and one for the easy walk down to Pi. 

Thus the following morning we set out according co plan and 
passing below Bo-dzo, soon came to Drakar (Sli BrSga)^ The 
houses are built in tiers down a steep slope at the fboc of 
precipitous crags; the monastery* painted whicCp rises above the 
other buildings with its topmost temple in the form of a choten 
set against the dift of the summit-rocks, I was reminded of a 
Tibetan altar loaded with offerings and surmounted by the 
pointed totmas of the main divinities; thus it seemed that man 
and nature had combined to perfect a symbol of their unity, 
acknowledging the pre-eminence of the religious sphere. The 
scene was adorned with little gmves of junipers and the fore- 
grcKund was a ted sea of waving buckwheats The size of 
the monastery indicated chat here too there had once been a 
flourishing community; the first settlers had of course built 
their houses against the protection of the rock, leaving the fertile 
land below free for their crops* But the present generation at 
Drakar gave us no great reason to love them; we only gained 
access to their monastery thanks to the presence thefe of a 
wandering Tibetan monk, whom we met quite fortuitously as 
we climbed up to the village, Pasang addressed him in Tibetan 
and he showed great pleasure at meeting us. We discussed 
places along aur routei rejoicing to have found a man of like 
spint. He invited us fortJiwitli to the house whm he lived, 
ajKl offered to get tlie keys of the monasteiy. The houses of 
Drakar are <tiria 1 l one-sroried affairs. The ground-floor, where 
the animals are kept at night, k partly open to the sky; a 
knotched tree-trunk ascends to a flat roof, towards the hack of 
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which more rooms are buiic, leaving the house open to the 
front. We unburdened ourselves of rucksacks and cameras and 
with a village-boy as guide Pasang went to rhe house of the 
temple-keeper; meanwhile the monk set about brewing tea. He 
had li%'ed there for several months, he said, helping with cere¬ 
monies in the temple, but these Mananghas were so parsi¬ 
monious in their ofierings, that life was indeed difficult for a 
piacnser of religion. In reply to my tjuesdons he told me that 
this monastay was nor more than fifry to sixty years old and 
represented no particular order of Tibetan Buddhism, as the 
villagers themselves were quite undiscriminating. These scare- 
ments proved to be wrong; we learned later ftom further ques¬ 
tions and from the actual images chat it must be 400-500 years 
old, and while it is only too true that the villagm are quite 
ignorant about their religion, this monastery is manifestly 3 
Ka-gyii-pa establishment. Mis reply was typical of the lack of 
thoughtful observation among these people and one more lesson 
in the necessity of seeing for oneself. Pasang returned with the 
news that the keeper of the temple, supported by other villagers, 
refrised to let us enter the monastery, for they were afraid that 
we would take photographs and profane it. They complained 
tliat other 'gya-mi' (presumably members of the recent German 
expedition to DltaulagirQ had tried to gain access char year and 
had been taking photographs indiscriminately, 

This was the ficst time wc had encoLtneered an objection to 
photography. In Dolpo we had used a camera while ceremonies 
were in progress without causing offence. Nevertheless there 
arc grounds for theoretical objection: these people fear that the 
camera may not only capture the outer form, but also absorb 
pan of the grace of a sacred image or revered per¬ 

son. The villagers of Pi voiced this fear to us with regard to the 
Lama of Shang. A new image is regarded as quite lifeless, but ir 
is empowered at the dme of its consecration and continues to 
derive power as the focus-point of so many ceremonies. Thus, 
if photo^phs concur to be taken, the image will eventually 
become 'powerJess*. One can meet the objections of these sus- 
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piaous villagers, in terms which they understandp fbr even if 
'grace* were lyptiacted, they conld always Ve-exnpower' the iTnagen 
In any Case we had no intciitian of taking photographs on this 
occasioti, for our decrmnic flash was tsrokca. Accoitipanicd by the 
Tibetan monk, Pasang uuw went to make a second attempt to gain 
access^ They met the keq?cr outside and his abusive shouts were 
raised for all to hear. But the monk brought to him reason, made 
him listen and explained that both Pasang and I were Tibetan- 
speakers, that we had no inrention of taking photographs and 
that ir w^as wrong m prevent men of reLtgious disposiuon from 
visicing a temple. Gradually these aiguments made chemselvcs felt 
and the general mood of the by-standets changed in out fayouriso 
that at last this troublesome man gave the keys to his son and 
cold him to show tis in^ Rathercd saddened by aU this im- 
pleasantness, w^e made our way up to the monasteiyi but our 
spirits revived as soon as we found ourselves Inside. 

The monastery consists of a main temple of the usual itcz- 
angular shape with a second rhrec-storied temple and the 
'Defenders^ Room^ built separately higher up the mountain 
side. There arc no frescoes m the main temple^ but It contains a 
remarkable collectiau of more chan a hundred small images 
arranged in a double row around three of the walls. They are of 
each about tw^o feet high and though individually of 
no great artisdc merit, altogether of great htstodcal interest* 
The series begins on the lefc of the door as one enters, con¬ 
tinuing round the back w'ali and che left-hand wall. By the door 
at the lower end of the bottom row a Ka-gyti-pa lama^ 

is represented and tlunrcaftcr one passes before 
the whole Ka-gyii-pa hierarchy^ lama by lamai ending with 
Rii^hung^ jC&m-p^pB^ Mila Rapa, Marpa, Tilopa, Narop and 
finally the "Holder of the Vajra* (see p. 77), a total of thitty- 
nine images. In the upper row the Five Buddhas appear over arrd 
over again with ’All Good' among the last set. 

At the very end come the Red DakinT (the only standing ^tirc) 
and finally two images of the ^Saviotiress' 

In che comer there are the Buddhas of past, present and future. 
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die Gcxldcss of Wisdoni (Pmjnaparamita) and then the 

right-hand wall; 

/o\Ufr f{Tw 

^Locus-Bom^ and his two spouses; 

Phag-mc gruh-pa and two linaSt the 
one on his right inscribed Wit-ma 
^ang; 

Lami Kaniia'p>a and two lamas, 
red-hatted and black-hatted; 

Adia and two lamas, the one on his 
left being the Great Sa-kya-pa 
Pandit. 

Behind the cable of offerings is a fine hranze image of Xight- 
Maker' (Dtpatilara), Buddha of die past. In the far right-hand 
comer of the temple behind the book-cases is a bronze iimgc of 
Maitiep of similar workmanship. In the far left-hand comer, 
however, there is a large and rather ugly ttrra-fctta Maicreya, 
One wonders if this place were once occupied by a bronze 
S%ajnuni, thus completing the set of the Buddhas of the 
Three Times. 

To the right of the main Dlpankara there are images of the 
foundcr-Iama of the monastery, mKhas-grul Kama sLah-h^mg, 
then of the 'Holder of the Vajra* and Mila Rapa. 

wooden pillars are carved and painted and long silk 
Chinese banners, brought ftom Singapore, hang ftom the roof. 

The main images in the 'Defenders' Room’ above arc dmse of 
Ma-ning, four-armed Mahakak and the 'Great Goddess’ (dpal- 
Won (Art-mo). 

One then ascends a steep slope to die three-storied temple 
above, which is known as the 'chaten'. Steps lead up into a 
sh^e containing a lai^c image of Maitrcya. The walls ate 
painted with the Five Buddhas and numerous small buddhas. 
On the floor above, which is entered by climbing round the back 
of the building, there is a second and for st riaU fr temple con- 
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taiiung an image of elcvm-hcaded Avaiokircsvaia,* The wail5 
arc painccd with die Fiv^t Buddhas, AH^aloldceSvara (fbtir-amiKi), 
the Buddhas of the sis spheres (p* 168 fti*) and the goddesses of 
the offerings. 

The Jirtlc rop-shrijic oancaim an image of the fiuddlu 
"Bouudlc^ Light' (dmifa^). 

The whole forms a remarkable complex of buildings and 
imagery* li was impossible to see evetythtng on this first visit, 
so we resolved to come again^ A small group of villagers fol¬ 
lowed us around, noting all we said and did^ but by this cimr 
Pasang had established friendly relations and there was no 
reason to trpect difficulties on a second visit. 

Our porters were noiv well aheadt so we followed rapidly in 
their tracks* Just below Drakar there is a fork; one path con¬ 
tinues along the left bank of the river and then a$cends to 
Bangba (SI: Ngiwal), the other creases to the right bank by a 
bridge and leads gently down to Pi- This valley with its pine- 
forcsts* overhanging crags and neat fields of pink buckwheat 
was one of the pleasantest parrs of oar journey; but it still 
showered a little and heavy monsoon-clotids obscured the higher 
sommits. In spire of the apparent lack of interest in religion in 
Nye-shang, tlictc arc many prayer-walls along the tracks. We 
were told that they were all the work of wandering Tibetans, 
for the Nyeshangbas could never have spelt classical Tibetan or 
cut the letters so well* I would not doubt the truth of the latter 
statement nowadays; yet earlier generations must certainly have 
practised Tibecan religious arts. How else should one explain 
the existence of these two large monasteries of Bo-dzo and 
Drakar^ But Manang is within reach of the main Neplese 
townships to the soudk (Pokhara is eight days distanr}, and now 
chat if is politically part of Nepal, there is no apparent advan¬ 
tage in maintaining the far rnore difficult connection^ on the 
Tibetan side^ 

■Tlie tlryen hesids repreKnt Arilflkiieivara |[^Gianoiig Eye*} as tiruverMl 
Iwrd. The mimber eleven wobtaiiicilby etmnungthc cfdieecmpassp 

the fwif internwdiarf pDitiis* the nadir aid centre. See aim p. 88. 
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We found che porters resemg by a wall* There were shrieks 
and laughter from che women and mild protests from Takki 
Babu. They were tdling him, ir setms^ that as he had been 
separated from his wife for so long, here was a diance not to be 
missed. When he resisted their joking advances, they threatened 
to band together and remove his trousers. Takki Babu was cer- 
cainly pleased to see us* for skijlcd as he wa$ at repartee, the 
odds were weighed heavily against him. Wc contintied down¬ 
stream chrpugh the fsrested valley. There was one brief steep 
climb where the river entered a gorge and then Pi (SI: PisMg) 
became visible above the far bank^ We descended to the bridge+ 
where there is a small group of houses on the right bank of the 
river, and debated whether we cendd hope to find anywhert 
better to camp on the other side-1 insisted on continuidg across 
the bridge and so we ascended a track to a pleasant meadow, 
enclosed by the tree-covered mountain-side behind and with a 
little stream in a copse nearby. It proved to he one of our best 
sites: while Pasang and 1 ctccced the cents, Takki Babu and 
Lopsang collected wood for our fires. Our women-potters sat 
in a group and watched us^ still calling our ribaJd remarks to 
Takki Babu. But Pasang soon paid them off and they wandered 
up CO the village to seek shelter for the night. By this dme a 
number of villagers had assembled to find out who we were and 
what our intentions might be. Among them was a young felloWi 
who hearing Pasang and me talking Tibetan together, addressed 
himself to us in the same language. To my surprise he then 
produced a rescimonial given him by the German mountaineer¬ 
ing eirpedition. which liad been in that region earlier during the 
year. His name was Nam-gyel and he was Tibetan. Having 
wandered here in search of work^ he had married a local girl 
and settled dem^n. He had liede liking for his new fellaw- 
countrymen, but said they were preferable to the Manangbas 
higher up the valley. It is cj^ical of the munch independence 
of che Tibetans p that he should live calmly alone among^ people 
who feel no sympathy for him. He was cenainly the only man 
met in the wbole of Nye-shang who seetn^ to relish the 
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prospect of assisting U5» We warned him that he would not be 
paid as well as he liad been in the past and promised to disouss 
the matter in the mofning. That night we made an enormous 
fire herween rwo great iree-truiiksT which Takki Babu hauled 
into position, cooked cakes of unleavened bread and prepared 
some form of tunyi enjoying the comfort and peace of out new 
sice CO the full. 

The next morning Pasang went up to the vdlage to sec what 
food he could find and returned with a side of fresh muccon. 
The Lama of Shang was eacpecred to come down from Gyaru 
that day^ and since no animd could decently be s l ain while he 
was staying in the village, the men of Pi had made haste to 
supply themselves with meat in advance, Gyar.u (SI; Ghyaru) is 
built on the same side of the river as Pi, but about i. jtJo feet 
higher up* A track leads round che mouncain-side above oui camp* 
Crosses a small stream, and then ascends steeply to the upper 
village. Just by tlie stream there is a small grassy place and here 
one of the Gyam vdlagers had built a new prayer-waU. k was 
arranged char the ^Prccioiis Lama should consecrare this on his 
way down and that the leading villagers of Pi should meet him 
there ceremonially. Already villagers, some on horseback, some 
On foot, were going along the track above our camp; we followed 
in their wake, intending to climb up to Gyaru to visit the 
temple there and so meet the Lama on his way down. The 
villagers crowded around us and warned us in an unfriendly 
manner that we were not to take photographs- Pasang retorted 
that if we took photographs tn the presence of the Lama, it 
would be with the Lamars consent and no one else s- Someone 
shouted out: is our Lama^ not your s, to which we made 

the obvious reply that a Lama is nobody 5 properry* We passed 
by the new prayer-wall, noting that they had combined the 
colours and the hand-gestures of the Five Buddhas tpnte 
wTongly* Having made a respectful circumainbulacion , we left 
them to their preparations, and crossing the stream, ascended 
the sreep mountain-side beyond. Wc met the Lama about half* 
way up. He was descending slowly^ assisted by two remincrs 
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and surrounded by scrtnc twenty mcMre^ all members of his per¬ 
manent enrtigep and a throng of the Gyani villagers* He re¬ 
ceived 115 with great wonder and delight. He did not remember 
our brief meeting by the Kagbetii bridge, and although he had 
seen Europeans heforci he had never met one who could speak 
Tibetan. He nodded his head with great pleasure and instructed 
the keeper of the purse at his side to give each of iis a rupee for 
cliang. I did not refuse on this occ^ion and having exchanged 
mote compliments, we promised ro pay our respects when he 
Was setded at Pi, explaining that we were on our way up to visit 
rile temple at Gyaxu, "^The keeper is there/ his followers said^ 
he will let you in. The welcome given us by the lama set the 
tone fpt the rest of the party and e^^etyone now smiled upon us 
as though We were the best of frietidsp We continiied the sreep 
and hoc climb up to the village above and stopped to ask a 
gtCHip of men who were rebuilding a housei where the keeper 
of the temple might be. They stared and asked us where wc 
came from, others tjuickly joined the gfoup* ^Ve answered their 
quesrions plitely enough and repeated ours. *He has gone 
down to Pi with the Lama/ they said, *ajid taken the kej^ with 
him. This bare-freed lie and their unfriendly and insolent 
manner^ combined with memories of other unpleasantness wc 
had exj^enced in this inhospitable land of Nyc-shang, strained 
our patience to its limits, Pasang, Ivowevetj merely replied that 
We had heard from the Lamars parcj^, that the keeper and the 
key were here, and chat if they pleased, they could show us in* 
There was more surly talking and laugliing; then one of them 
said, that as die Lama had blessed the tEmplc,. they did not 
intend to open the dooK to anybody fen: three days* This was a 
more pbusible reason; we met widi a simiiar problem in Pi 
kter on, and would have accepted it calmly if thej' had told us so 
politely at Ersr. But now Pasang threw care to the winds and 
addressed them as sternly as he could* *Hf5w would they feel if 
they went to visit shrines in India and had the dcras closed 
against them? Was this the way to treat travellers from afar? 
What did it profit them to entertain a renowned lama, if they 
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coLiJd npt keep the simplest precepts of the religion he rtpr^- 
scnced?" 

Thej^ were reduced lo a sullen silence p while wtp consutned 
perhaps with over-rightcoiis indignadotip left them and de¬ 
scended the steep way we had come. In all our seven months of 
ctavcl this was die only occasion on which we failed to enter a 
temple we had come to see. 

When we reached the new prayer-wall the ceremony of con- 
secracion was nearing its end; we were invited to take out seats 
behind the T ama, who turned and whispered a few friendly 
words ^ When Pasang explained that he had not been able to 
enter the temple at Gyaru, general regret was ejcpressed. There 
was no doubt thai so long as we were in the Lamars presence, 
We were surrounded by seeming friends. A few laymen frnm the 
two villages w^alked round and round the walli carrying 
smoLildering juniper and chanting. Meanwhile the Lamars 
monks were busy distributing die general offerings and the 
Lama himself inrisied on out accepting a jar of chang and a 
Urge sacrificial cake^ of which Lopsmg and Takla Babu ate 
most. Having just spent a strenuous three hours climbing up to 
Gyaru and l^ck^ we were not only tired, but also extremely 
hungry* It was now long past noofii so we took our leave of the 
Lama, admiring his wondious patience. He too w'as lired^ and 
far the rest of the day he would remain the chief centre of atten¬ 
tion. Women and children were now walking round the wall, 
singing secular songs. 

We returned to our camp+ where fresh mucron awaited us- 
It might seem to scdne of our readers that we were at least as 
guilty as die villagers of Gyaru in our neglect of elementary 
Buddhist precepts, for had we no pir)' for the imfortunace sheep 
that had been killed^ Although not a Buddhist, I never had an 
animal killed after we left Dunyer (p, 3 1) out of deference to 
the religion of the people, through whose lands we were travell¬ 
ing* Moreover whatever the v*dlagers themselves might do^ our 
reputation as peaerful pilgruns would have been ruined by such 
an act. But we had no scruples when meat was offered us; our 
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party' had to be fed and there was Jitde enough food at the best 
of tunes. Meat siudi as this was a rare luxury indeed and we 
feasted that day as p»erhaps never before ctn this journey. 

A small deputation atnved from the village, asJt^g if they 
might bontiw our Aladdin lamp and inviting us up to the 
temple. The Tibetan Nam-gyel also came to offer his service 
and we discussed the project of visidng the Nar Valley (SI: 
Naur—Phu Khola). We did not want to make this journey un- 
necessatily, but as usual it was impjossibic to discover in advance 
whechrt it would be worth while. Nam-gyei insisted that it was 
and offered to come with us. It would mean travelling via 
Bangba or Gyaiu and crossing a 17,000-18,000 foot pass over 
to the valley that runs SE down to the village of Lower Nai 
(SI: Naiugaon)." From Lower Nar we would then rum up^ 
stream to Upper Nar (SI: Phuglon*). Everyone present agreed 
that there were temples worth seeing at both Lower and Upper 
Nai, especially the latter; one villager added that the monastety 
there was perhap not so well cared Ibr as that of Drafcar, but 
were many more images. This sounded (^uice convincing. 
Later one of the Lama s monks told us that there was little of 
^ ^ the frescoes were old. This finall y persuaded me 
that it Was worth the journey and 1 began to envisage a temple 
like B^7A», covered with fine old ffescoes, which might lielp 
us to identify with certainty tliose on which we had doubts. 
We therefore planned to leave the neat day. 

But now it was evening, time to visit the Lama in die village 
monastery and take up the lamp. The temple was crowded with 
men, women and children; the doorway was completely blocked 
and dogs walled hopefully outside. Way was made for us and 
we were pushed inside. The walls were tpiite plain and the 
images of no special interest; there was a large ferra-ceirfl 
Maitrejr’a above the centre of the table of offerings and ‘Locus- 

■ The fuiveyan were (nuwaie thai Nar. which they write 'Naur' i» 
prinurily du£ of a discrici and not j yst of a vijla^ or^cti a stream. 

* Tib. fin moiu 'bead of a nj(ey'. any viiiley. and 50 cmJesi oueitim' 

mg the 9tirvi=;rDni c^sbliiligd name, ignofiiig cfac proper one, 
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cbc Ticrce Masrer' and the * Lion-Headed" Dlkini to the 
sides. The Lama sdc pcieutly on a high raised throne beside the 
altar and we were motioned to a mat just below him. Conversa- 
lion was difficult as he had to talk, up and across a burly mook 
who sensed as bodyguard. For our part we said how amazed wc 
were at the great number of monasteries and temples which he 
had sec abouc repairings while he expressed great pleasure at the 
incerest we were Caking in Tibetan religion and his admiration at 
the distance we had ixavelled in the last six months. All the 
places we had ^sited were well known to him^ for it may be 
remembered chat we had first heard of him far away at Tichu- 
tong (p. j/}. In effect we had been visiting the lands in which 
he personally had caken so great an interest* We made an 
offering of rupees, acaanpanied by a white scarfp and while 
Pasang scayed, I made my way down to the campp regretting 
that we could not speak with the lama at ease- I sent Lopsang 
and Takki fiabu up co receive their share of merit and offerings 
and seeded by the fire in pleasant soUtude. Unless one has been 
on a journey of this kindp ic may be difficult m understand why 
one should someomes want to slip away from die very people 
one lias come to see. Day mp day out+ one is a centre of inrerestp 
followed everywhere by wondering eyes. This was perhaps more 
wearying than all the physical effort of our seven monchs of 
travel, 

Wc were very late in starring the next day. Since wc were 
caking with us as little as possible, we packed the boxes and 
tarried them up co Nam-gycl s house. Then we called on the 
Lama, who had spent the nighr in the temple and was now 
being served with a meal by some of his atemdanrs. The place 
was not as crowded as the night beforep but preparariom were 
being made for the day"s ceremonies and although die Lama 
himself appeared quite calm, he was continually being ap¬ 
proached on One matter or anodicrt so thac it was unpossibie to 
converse properly. We ^pressed the hope of seeing him again 
on our Teium from Nar and took our leave. 
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Wc had decided td myel by way of Bajngba (SI: Ngawal), 
since this Tillage would be new co 14$. The ptb from Pi follows 
die lefr bank of the river, sepaiadng from the Gyam mck just 
beyond die new prayer-wall and the stream. Then it ascends 
high above die cliffs of the gorge, giving fine views tip and 
down the upper MajTj'andi valley,. But die peaks of Annapurna 
were still hidden in cloud. It be^n to shower slighdy and soon 
tain Was {ailing heavily. The way to Bangba seemed unexpectedly 
long. There was a pleasant sward by a cbocen jtisr on the out¬ 
skirts of the village, but wc were not then eijuipped to establish 
a camp in such weather. We walked dtruugh die village and on 
to the temple at the further end, feeling rather forlorn. Just then 
a man appeared from a neighbouring bouse, friendly and talka¬ 
tive, saying that he had also travelled and knew how difficttlt it 
ofren was^ He pushed open the door of a stone-built outhouse 
by the temple and suggested wt setded there. It was a monas¬ 
tery-kitchen, such as we luve often stayed in* so depositing out 
loads, w^c set about making ourselves at home. The friendly 
villager broughr dry wood and a iatge water-pot, while we 
wrestled w'ith camp-beds in the gloom and undid wet bedding- 
rolls. As soon as a Ere was lit* the mom filled with smoke, so I 
began to look elsewhere for a subsidiary shelter. There was 
nowhere nearby wh^t one could pitch a cent, so I invcsdgated 
the monasceiy* The temple itsdf was locked, but by way of die 
entrance-porch one could ascend to an upper storey which had the 
form of an intetior balcony, looking down into the temple 
below^ It was now quite dark and rather eerie by the light of a 
torchj while the others were cooking 1 arranged beds for mysci f 
and Pasang. The rest of die party would sleep in the kitchen. 
Thus we passed a tolerably comfortable night and awoke bte 
in the morning. When we had cooked and eaten a meal* Nam- 
gyel declared that it was already coo late to attempt to cross 
the pass and wc had better wait till die morrow* Wc upbraided 
him for not having warned us the previous night, since he was 
now guide; but I was glad of the opportunity to visit Drakar 
again* which can be reached in a couple of hours from Bangba. 
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We had no difficulty in entering the monastery on this occasion 
and there was time to obserpe cvcryrhmg carefully. 

By early cn'cning we were back at our hovel in Bangba. The 
temple contained nothing but a few rough day images^ the SOn 
of the keeper came once to light a kmp^ bum some juniper as 
incense and redtc a few prayers^ Religion counts for as little 
here as elscw-hcre in Nye-shang. While the rest of us were away 
and Taklci Eabu was alone^ someone found the opportunity of 
Stealing our electric torch and a tin of pepper* The torch was 
the last of three and so a most inconvenient loss, as well as being 
the first theft we had experienced in all our months of travel. 
Jn $pite of the friendly villager who had helped us on our arrival 
in Bangba, we thought ei^en less of these people of Nye-shang* 
The theft was repaid, however, in an unexpected and most happy 
manner. On our way hack front Drakar, w'c were followed by a 
rather pathetic black dog. He belonged to the fierce breed of the 
Tibetan masriffp but was a mere puppy of six months or so. He 
settled outside the door while we w^ete cooking our evening 
meal; at first we cook little notice of him* but vvhen one of the 
inquisitive villagerSp who were hanging around, drove him away 
with a kick, he accracted my attention by a pathcdc little yelp* 
We fed him that evening and the next morning he was sriJl at 
the doofi liaving slept outside in die rain. I fed him again, and 
when we left he followed at a respectful distance* When we 
stopped far up on the wet, mistj' mountain-side to eat a lunch 
of cold stewed meat and potatoes^ he came and sliared it wuth 
us, and I decided that unless an owner claimed lunt, this dog 
should be ours. This was not going to be easy, for food was 
scarce and it meant giving him food that the rest of the part)- 
could all too easily have eaten themselves. The others realized 
this from the start and when out of humour tended to resent his 
presence. The pass was indeed a long and d iffi cult one, for re¬ 
latively it is far higher than the one above Mukrinldi. More¬ 
over the rain of the previous days had brought snow on the 
higher reaches and it was far colder than we had been used to 
for a long time. 
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Nar 

At the top of the pass the weather dcarcd to reveal fine snow- 
stunmits across the valley which now opened below us. A few 
blue delphiniums ifurtwiid/aum) grew between the 

rocks and we plunged down happily on the steep scree to the 
scream that would lead us to Nar. There was sdll a long and 
slow descent before but g^s soon made the going easictp 
and the black dog leaped along with us^ showing not the 
slightest exhaustion. 

Lower Nar (SI: NaurgSon, pL XLIi) consists of some 
ihirry houses* most of them arranged along the sides of a wide 
track. Entering the village, we liad to run a gauntlet of staring 
eyes and barking do^. Our own dog made no response to this 
noisy welcome and we passed through to the upper end of the 
village where there was a pleasant site for camping on the edge 
of the grass-covered mountain-side, which endmes the scene to 
the north. A snow-covetEd range now separated us from the 
Marsyandi Valley to the south whence wt had comCt itid a 
stupendous mass of rock and snow limited our world to the east 
(K*ang Guru—22,997 feet). On the far side of that great 
mountain Bows the main eastern tributary of the Marsyandi 
(Dodh Khola), up which we would soon be travelling on our way 
ta the land of Nup-ri (LSrkya). It would be a mere tw^enty 
miles across to that odiet Yalley^ if one could go direct; but the 
actual jqumey requires five to six days of circuitous and difiicult 
ttaveh It is no wonder that these regions along Ncpal^s nortlicm 
frontier remain so rtmore from one another. 

While wt put up the tents^ Pasang went to the village to see 
what food could be foundd returning with eggSp potaioes and 
budev^'heat tsamba. 1 now discovered that our stock of wheat* 
flout was very low, scarcely enough to Last us on this journey 
through Nar and back to Pi and certainly not sufficient for die 
journey down the Marsyandi. Tlie only place wdiere we could 
get more was Manang Village, so there seemed no altcrtiative 
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b\ic to send otir new helper Nam-gytl back the ncjit moming* 
He wotild then be able to arnuige for partra as well; thus by the 
time the rest of us arrived in Pi, eveiything would be tead^ so 
that we could continue our journey without further dtiay^ We 
had to find a local man to replace Nam-gyel and after the usual 
argument an old man at last volunteered m come on condition 
that he would have only a light load to ca^y^ Pasang bought 
two pounds of butter from a Manang trader who liappened to 
be in Nar, for which we had to pay the sum of nine Nepalese 
rupees (about the equivaJenc of nine shillings). We then Lumed 
from the villagers that Manang, Bangba and Pi forcibly mono¬ 
polize the butter-trade of Nar, buying cheap ar rates comfiaiablc 
with those w^e had paid in Ekslpo and gelling dear ar Tukcha 
prices. This Manangha had in fact resold us butter at the vety^ 
place char he himself had bought it, and at rwice the price that 
he had paid. But there was no hdp for it, as the villagers of Nar 
would not sell to us directp afraid that the Mauangbas would 
impose a heavy fine upon them. They fear and dislike their 
more powerful neighbours of Nye-shang, but since dieir 
summer-routes lead pctforcc through Bangba or Pi, they have 
to accept dictated termsH. They arc not even aUcM'rd to trade 
dgarerres in their own CDuntiy, it seems^ for this too is mono¬ 
polized by the men of Nye-shang. 

There arc three temples at Lower Nar and the next morning 
we sought out the keepers of each one in tum and went to see 
whar there might be of interest. They contamed a large number 
of images of varying artistic merit: 'Lotus-Bom" was 

the most common, for the Buddliism of Nar is that of tlw 'Old 
Sect^ (Nying-ma-pa)* In one temple situated below the village 
in the midst of terraced fields, there arc three large impressive 
images of 'Lotus-Bom' and his two goddess-wives and another 
set of che Buddhas of the Three Times^ Dlpankara, filkj'omuni 
and Maitrcya. There was also a small notice of repairs which gave 
us for the first time the correct classical spelling of the name of 
Nar (jWar), There was far less of interest than we had been led 
to expect, but we had already learned not to be disappointed. 
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Wt could now see the end of our joumejr* and it was already 
certain that the best pam lay far bdund us in Dolpo and Lo. 
Nye-shang had affected us adversely, for the viJ lagers there w ere 
generally difficult to deal wictL Moreover we were far more 
tired than we actually realized, for had now been rravelling 
for close on six months. At this stage interest was sustained 
mainly by my detertninarion to complete the planned journey 
and thus culkct enough rnateml for a gEneral sur%^ey^ Perhaps 
this determination gave us new strength, for we were happily 
resigned to w^hatever the future might hold for us; thus we were 
altogether proof against the subtle pangs of disappointment. 

We left Lower Nat by an easrerly crack and passing by ter¬ 
raced fields and several ancient chotens, descended steeply to the 
Nar River (Naur—Phu Kholl). The towering ruins of a fort 
watch over an old neglected bridge, spanning a deep and narrow 
gorge, throi^h which the water surges some zoo feet below. It 
is knOft^n as the 'Sacred Fort of the Bridge' (^am-pa cLos rd^n£} 
and must have served in the past to proteci the whole upper 
valley^ which we were now about to enter. A lirde way below 
the fort there is a large choten built cm a small gtassy clearing 
just above the right bank of the river and enclosed by great 
rock-cliffs behind. Thb pbee is known as Yung-kar-lha-cho.* 
Further dowmtream high up on the opposite bank one secs a 
dcsenjcd village of some fifteen houses. Crossing the trembling 
bridge, wc followed the path up the far hank. After walking for 
about two hours, we came to another small group of deserred 
houses^ known as Dzu-nam. We passed beyond, and having 
waded through a torrent soon came upon yet another deserted 
village, called Cha-go, with about thirty houses. The terracing 
below the village was still iuiacr and the ground must have 
been worked withm the last ten years or so. This w^as con¬ 
firmed by our porter, who told ns char villagers from Lower Nar 

^ Sinoe no ^cUing b avwlablc, vmvw rntnyeenmons m pcssiblc; 

^Divine Woobip of ^ White which 

sEcma die mwe Ukciy 'of the White Virtuoui) Village^ (jvl 
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used to corae up and work the fields, but that the village itself 
had been deserted before his time. All the inhabitants were said 
CO have died of d^case Q sjmllpox) and no one has is'anced to 
live there ever since^ We continued upstream and by evening 
reached another deserted village* knavvn as Kyangn where we 
resolved to spend the night- We clambered through the emptj^ 
broken houses, curaog through the tail weeds that grew in the 
courtyards, until we found one that would offer us sufficient 
shelter. Takld Babu had choughcfuily added a few dried branches 
to his load lower dowm the valleys there was also some wood 
nearby, so we lit a roaring fire and settled in cheerfully for the 
evening. 

The neat morning we continued up the valley, which had now 
become a narrow gorge. The mck ktpi dose above the river for 
about five mites and then suddenly ascended steeply by roughly 
cut step high up onto the cliffs of the gorge, leaving the river 
flowing through a deep ravine bdow. We passed under a gate¬ 
way adorned with three small chotens and observed how' in 
earlier rimes the track had passed over a bridge guarded by a 
fort, just like the one further down the valley. This fort is now 
totally ruined and the bridge destroyed. The present track con- 
dnucs for a while above the right bank of the river and then 
descends to cross by a less impregnable bridge further on* In 
the days of bows and arrows this upper vallcj' must have been 
safe from all foe^- From the second bridge the path leads up¬ 
stream for about half a mile, where one suddenly comes upon 
the village of Upper Nar, buil t ouro the cliffs above. 

The monastpy to which we directed our steps, is situated on 
a hill-top on the other side of the stream (ph XLIa)^ It is a 
splendid position at the head of the vallej'' enclosed by high 
mouncains on all sides** The yellow and gr^-brown cliffs and 
the deeply eroded river-beds of this weird treeless landscape 
reminded us of the upper vaUey of the Kali Gandaldj which we 

• For tfic SI name of the rilLigc Ate p. 122. Ccrnoeniing die roucea beyond 
Att H- Tdnwi, NepalHatfjd^a, pp. iSp W. 
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had left sii weeks before, I fdt content chat our journey had 
been worth while, whether the monasrery itself proved a dis- 
appouicment or nor. It was in fact far smaller than we had been 
led to believe and contained vei}'' little of interest. There is a 
small temple, the walls of which have t>een recently painted with 
the thirty-five Confessional Buddhas^ thus obscuring aider and 
presumably more interesting frescoes. Three images ^ Xotus- 
Bom*. Tierce Master^ and Tion-Headed^ PikinT^ stood above 
the cable of offerings, in fact there was nothing of iconograpbic 
interest in spice of what Ham-gyel, the Shang Lama s monk and 
the villager of Pi liad told us. But we could only know this by 
seeing for ourselves. 

From the dark bare ante-room that enclosed the temple on 
two sideSp we ascended by a knotched ladder to the upper storey^ 
Here a party of men and women were engaged in preparations 
for the Ceremony of die 'Tranquil and Fierce' divinities, which 
we learned was to be performed that evening. They showed li ttle 
surprise at our sudden appearance at the top of the ladder and 
we sat down to rest and lo talk with them. They were melting 
a great pot of butter while tea was made ready ui a Larger cauld- 
ron*. The women attended to the fire and the pots, while the 
men sac busily moulding sacrificial cakes (tormas)* In hope of 
food our black pup clambered up the ladder ro join tis- Pasang 
shared their buttered tea, while Takki Babu prepared a clearer 
brew for me. These people were spontaneously friendly and 
even if we had been oblivious to the changed landscape oucsidCf 
we shtTuld have known at once that we w^it in a vciy^ different 
land from Nyc-sliang. The village-Jama and his san-in-kw\ the 
headmanr were both present. There was the headman's wife* 
assisted by anoth^' village-woman, two monks and two other 
young laymen. TTe monks belonged Co the Shang Lamars party 
and had Come up from Gyaru a few days before with funds for 
the ceremony which was now being prepared. Thus the bene- 
fretor WTis the Shang Lama himselL I asked bow old the monas¬ 
tery waSp and receiving a vague replj% asked further if there was 
no local history. One of the laymen left the cake he was mould- 
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ing^ went down bflow and returned with a dusiy volume^ li 
was a manuscript copy of th^ biography of the foundcr-Iama, 
who was named Ur^m Ibun-gfuh and had been a con- 

temporarj' of the founder-lama of Dtakar Monastery^ My com- 
panion w^as very well informed and showed the greacest pleasure 
at having someone to read with* Meanwhile the viUagc-lama 
and the headman wtare brtisy asking Pasang Tvho we were and 
how we had learned to read classical Tibetan, nodding their 
heads at his replies with evident satisfaccion. Pasang gave some 
rupees towards their general offerings and then in the midst of 
the reading I heard him mention at last the pri^c subject of 
butrer* Butter was indeed a serious problem, for it was the only 
far we could use and since lEa%'ing Dolpo we had never been able 
CO get enough of it. Yet here was a great poc of butrer all ready 
melted for feeding inntimerable lamps. 

'We cannot normally sell burrer". the headman was saying. 

'Can you not let us have some for offering in lamps?" Pasang 
replied^ "then you could allow a lictle exora for our own use'. 
The headman was persuaded by this happy mm of phrase* for 
even the black-hearted Manangbas would scarcely regard a 
rdigiotis acr as a breach of contract. Thus wc acquired a 
genciotis supply of butter ac reasonable cost, and having fed a 
few burter-IampSj replenished our own empty pots. The lama 
offered us the use of a small subsidiary kitchen, on the flat roof 
of which there was just room to pitch one rent. Now we were 
indeed in the midst of the ceremony^ for aU the villagers who 
came up to pay their respects at the monastery on this auspi- 
dous day* inevitably included our kitchen and tent on their 
rounds. There was another smaU temple besides die one we had 
seen, but we were unable to go inside, since two members of the 
small communit)' were performing a vow of undisturbed medi¬ 
tation. Expressing regret* the kma added that he trusted we 
would not peep in the window. Knowing how these villagers 
delighted in Iffring our ient-flap$ for a peep inside, we were 
not surprised at being credited wdth the same insatiable 
curiosity^ 
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T1i€ ceremony began in the farly evening and the small temple 
W35 soon crowded with the celebrancs and as many villagers as 
could get inside. Wc were femihar witb the liturgy^ which vras 
an invocation of the complete set of 42 Tranquil and 5S Fierce 
Divinities. The tranquil ones consist of the supreme Buddha 
All Good (p. 47), the Five Buddhas and tlieit femintne part¬ 
ners together with attendant bodhisactvas and goddesses^ the 
buddhas of the sii spheres of exisrence 168 fri^ji and four 
protectors with their partners* The fierce set consists of fierce 
aspects of the Five Buddhas, known as HemkaSi eight attendan t 
who delight m gruesome rites, and several sets of beasr- 
goddesses with heads of animals and birds. The monks and 
religidtts laymen sat in two facing rows dowm the centre of the 
temple, while other villagers crowded to the sides and around 
the door. Light and heat came from the hundreds of little 
buttet-Jamps, arranged in rows round the lower tiers of the 
altar* On the top tier were three large sacrificial calces ftormas^* 
dedicated to Lotus-Bom\ the "Fierce Masts* and the ‘Lion- 
Headed Dakinl, who as the Union of the Precious Ones" em¬ 
body all the divinities* tranquil and fierce, who are invoked in 
the ceremony. Next down arc placed the cakes of various *dc- 
fenders , moulded of tsamba and butter, painted red and adorned 
with patterned disks of more bu ttcr, which soon began to dioop 
and melt from the heat of die lamps. Then there were litile 
bowls containing the conventional offerings of washing water, 
drinking water+ Eowera, incense, perfume and foed* for the 
divinities must be treated as though they were honoured guests. 
The cdebranis were intoning the lituigy, beseeching each 
buddha to be present in turn together with his entourage of 
bculhisartvas and goddesses, imploring them to accept die 
offerings and regard the congregatEon with compassion- The 
liturgy is repeated a large number of times in order co produce 
an increasingly beneficial effect* in jusc the same way that mdi- 
vidual prayers are repeated* so that a worshipper"s thought may 
be concentraced on a single chosen divinity. In this general 
ceremony the aspirations of the community were directed upon 
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the whole company of buddies and lesser beings, all envisaged 
as manifestations of one buddhsi ^Lotus-Bom\ 

Long afeer midnight I retired to the tent, esihilarared but 
none the less ciknisted by the events of a very long day. The 
general offerings were distribured some time before dawn and the 
villagers continued dancing imiil day-break in the ante-iootn 
of the temple. This was no religious dance, bur simply spon¬ 
taneous merrimenCj for in these lands holy days and holidays 
are sdll one and the same thing. By morning the monastery was 
again deserted, for everyone had gone down to the village—to 
work, if they had to, and to sleep if they could^ There was 
nothing else to delay us in Nar, and so counting ourselves for¬ 
tunate to have aixivcd on sudi a day, we repacked our chatteb 
and set out on the return journey* 

We descended the gorge, passed by the deserted villages and 
reached the 'Sacred Fort of the Bndge" by early evening. Rather 
than climb up to Lower Nar and arrive there at night-fall, we 
decided to stay at the choten of Tung-kar-Iha'Chb, for there was 
a convenient shelter nearby. Water was difficult to get horn the 
gorge below, bur it proved to be a delightful site. We rose early 
and so reached Lower Nar in time for our moming meal. We 
had already discussed our plans of continuing that day at least 
m the foot of the pass leading over to Gyaru and Pi. The old 
man who had been assisting us, refused ro come any further. 
We hoped to find someone to replace him during our halt in the 
village, but discovered chat no one would be avaLLable before the 
following day. We decided, thcrcforcp to shoulder our own 
loads and set out at once. Takki Babu and Lopsang, to whom the 
greater share would necessarily falh viewed this plan with some 
despondencj% but they showed no unwillingness. Pasang was so 
determined to leave as soon as possible^ that we were aUewed 
no doubts in the matrer in spice of the rain-clouds chat sw ept 
along the valley. So we sec off on our wet and overladen journey, 
noc even certain where the track turned off towards the pass* 
There are two passes connecting Nye-shang to Nar, the one 
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from Bangba hy which wt had come* and the other, shorter and 
steeper, which climbs dircctljr up from Gyarti aiid descends 
wteh even greater steepness to a point abouc half-way along the 
valley we had previously descended. We were now looking for 
this point and thanks to Pasang's excraordinaty mountain-sense 
we found the place withonr difficulty and a large overhanging 
boulder nearby, which w^ould provide sufficient shelter for the 
night. A lockSe stone wall had been buUt around it as a protec- 
cton for travellers; by draping ground-sheets and rugs about 
and lighting a fire inside with the dry wood which we had re¬ 
membered to bring from Nar, we made ourselves comforrable 
enough* The black dog was now accqsted as a member of the 
port)' and food wa$ always somehow provided for him. In our 
pesent straitened circumstances it usually consisted of a bowl 
of buckwheat broth fottifted with a lump of butter* Lopsang, 
noticing that he had a Htrle spot of white on his breast, had 
called him pla^dlilly Nying-kar f White Hearc^) and so rhis 
became his name. 

The ascent ro the pass was very steep^ but always dcljghtffil 
with views through the clouds of the valley below and snowy 
summits above- We reached the calm at ihe top, a height of 
about iS,ooo feet within two hours. A part)* of Mamngb^ was 
ascending from the other side together w ith a Httle yelping dog, 
which wanted to befriend Nying-kar^ Neither of them showed 
the slightesc exhaustion, for in these lands dogs arc of nccessiry 
good climbers. 

We descended through tlie snow and scree down to grassy 
slopes where yaks were grazing, then still furihcr down ro 
Gyaru Village and again down the steep track to our camp-site 
below Pi* On this long descent we had dropped about 8,000 
feet. Our tents were soon erected and the boxes brought down 
from Nam’-gyel's house. It was now Saturday* September 1st; 
we had planned to rest here on Sunday and leave on Monday 
wirfi the porters that Nam-gyel had arranged for us, bur Nam- 
gyel himscif arrived with a bag of wheat and a tale of new 
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trouble. Hie Lami of Shang, wbp was still in the village-temple, 
was performing a final ceremony of general blessing and the 
villagers were insisting chat no person and no object whatsocTer 
that happened to be in Pi. should leave the village before three 
days had passed. They feared that such a departure would pro¬ 
vide a means of escape for a part of the blessing, and that they 
would never know how much had been lost to them. Our boxes 
had been stored in Nam-gyel's house and his neighbours liad 
permitted them to be carried down to our camp on condition 
they went no hitcher before the three days had passed. Nam- 
gyd was dearly very anxious; the potters he had ordered in 
Manang were due to arrive on Monday morning, so there tvould 
be noting to prevent our going. The men of Pi would not use 
physical force against us: ^ey had simply told Nam-gyel that 
if our boxes went, he would be expelled from the village. He was 
very upset and tnid us how he was always getting into trouble 
for befriending forelgncis, which we could well believe in this 
unfriendly land. We assured him that he need have no fear, for 
if we left on Monday, it would only be with the agreemenr of 
the Shang Lama himself, so that the villagers would not be able 
to say anything against it. 'If they make our porters wait a day,' 
Pasang added, ‘they W’ill have to provide them with food, and 
that will not please them overmuch,' An extra day's delay made 
not the slightest difference to my plans, but in such circum- 
scmces sm^I affairs sometimes seem of great momenr and there 
would be some satisfaction in getting the better of these 
troublesome men of Nye-shang. 

The next day we wenr up to visit the Lama who was still 
seared in the temple (pi. XLIIfl). On this occasion w'e were able 
to sic dose to him and so converse rather more freely. Having 
told him of our cias'els, we observed that he had stayed in Pi for 
a very long rime. He smiled genrly and said: 'These people are 
like children. If one does not do just what they want, they show 
their displeasure at once, and nothing is gained by causing 
them displcasuTC.' We told him of the obstruction to our plans 
of departure and he assured us that there would be no difficulty, 
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He a^ked the headman m come and ejcplaincd to him chat they 
wotdd lose none of their blu$trigs by allowing our party to 
leave, ftsr be wotiJd see to it that we were blessed in otar own 
right Sir the jonmej? ahead of us. There was still one reejuest to 
be made of chc Lama^ for the vTUagers had forbidden us to take 
his phorograph. He assented at once, but some of his followers 
demanded a copy for themselves. As often before^ we had to 
explain that we could not produce a photograph on the spot and 
that we would have to send it later« They were disgruntled at 
this replyg inti^preting it as an evasive refusaL Three months 
later I despatched these photographs from Kathmandu, bur 
we have no means of knowing whether they reached their desti¬ 
nation. After making an offering we left the Lama and promised 
to Visit him again the next morning just before our deparmre. 

Early on Monday morning six women poners from Manang^ 
some of them old acquaintances, reponed for duty. Nam-gyel 
sajd he was not coming with us, which caused us neither regrets 
nor inconvenience. In spice of our wammgs^i he had refused to 
believe rhat we would not mamcain the standard of living which 
he ejq^ected of Western travellers. He told Pasang that he had 
looked forward to an abundant supply of tea w^ell do$ed with 
Condensed milk and sugar, but we had no tinned milk and little 
enough Indian tea, so that Tibetan butrered tea was our regular 
drink. In fact we were rather pleased at his harmless criticism 
and merely reminded him that he liad been warned. There re¬ 
mained Only the problem of the dog, for we had heard that hii 
owmer was a man of Bangba who was away on a journey to 
Kathmandu. It would therefore be unwise to induce him to 
foUow us, and I was persuaded to give my consent to the foilow- 
ing plan. We were to feed him unseen by any villager that 
morning and otherwise to ignore liim altogether- When he 
began to follow ns, be was to be driven off with sticks and 
scones, but without actually being hit. Pasang and Takki Babu 
were sure chat he would persist in following us+ but the villagers 
would see that it was entirely a^inst our will. 

It was a splendid morning; for the Btsi dme since our arrival 
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m Nye-shtog tht cloudy were Ufted right off the face of Anna- 
pQma. We went up to the monastery to say good-bye to the 
Lama. He gare us his blessing, placing his hands on our heads, 
and then ordered one of his moaks eo prepare lirde charms for 
us. These conrisicd of wtitcen bencdiciions, folded up into 
small squares and neatly bound with coloured threads. He 
blessed these too and then gave us one each. The vdlagcts of Pi 
beamed with goodwill upon us, hue how would we have fated 
in their midst if this Lama had not still been there? We took 
leave of him most gratefully and h^rened down eo the bridge 
where the porters awaiEed us. TTe plan for the guiltless abduc¬ 
tion of Nytng-kar having worked jusc as Pa^ng had foretold, 
Ehe whole party was soon advancing cheerfiiUy down the tiglit 
bonk of the Marsyandi on the way to Gyasumdo. 


GyaSUMdo 

Gyasumdo, 'Meeting-place of Three Highways*, is the 
local name of cht whole area which centres on Tliangjet (SI: 
Thonjcji extending up and down tlie Marsyaudi and up the 
Dudh Khola which joins the Marsyandi at thri point. Thr^ 
rivtr-namcs mean nothing to the Tibetans who inhabit this 
region: they envisage this junction as the meeting-place of cliree 
waters (fin) and of the three routes that make thdr way along 
the valleys as best they can* Gyasumdo is in fact significant 
regional namct for when one descends ffoiu Nye-shang one is 
aware of a sudden and rather surprising ciilturd change, all of 
which is hidden from the map-rcadcr by the general district- 
name 'manancsbhot*. 

We had not descended the Marsyandi far below Pi before we 
were totally enveloped in forest. About four miles down the 
river mak« a majestic cum towards rhe south, flowing through 
an open V-shaped rock-basin of such smooch regularity that it 
might have been specially laid dow-n by titaiis. Here we 
crossed to the left bank and followed the tract ever further 
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down. By early tvming we reached the first viJlage^ named 
Tr"ak-lting ("Village of the Crags'), a group of some twenty 
houses, stone built and roofed with wooden boardsi approatJicd 
through fields of ripening maize, all wedged between the high 
rock-cliffs above and the deep gorge below. We met three 
%^iilagm in the middle of the track. They looked like Tibetans 
and when I addressed them in that language^ asking how far it 
was ro Tsha-mc (SI: Chame), they replied in fcftns as close to 
the dialect of ccnixal Tibet as to niake little difference. It 
secTTiEd incongruoLLS indeed to find pure Tibetans at 5,000 feet 
and Jess below sea-Icvel, living as true Valley-men" in a mon¬ 
soon-climate, especially when the hybrid men of Nye-shang 
Live so far up the valley above ihem. They told tis that ii was 
but a short way down to Tsha-me and that we would find a 
good amping-site just beyond the village acro^ the bridge, 
Tsha-me is a village of about thirty houses; there are fields 
round the main group of buildings on the left bank, as well as 
others across the river, tcrtaced up the bank beyond. We found 
the suggested site to our liking and were isoon established there. 
Several villagers came to see us, all talking good Tibetan and 
expressing wonder ar this Westerner who imew it too. One of 
them who was anxious to put my lircrary knowledge to the tesr, 
proved to be the village s^ool-mastia:^ We learned that he was 
really a Sherpa by birth, for his parents were folk from Shar- 
Khumbu, who had come here to trade and then settled per- 
manendy, k was indeed remarkable to discover that the children 
in this village were learning to read and vvrite classical Tibetan, 
for one would have to travel a long way northwards to find the 
same again; we wondered even more at the difference between 
these people and the men of Nye-shang* They gladly sold us 
peaSi potatoes, broad beans and arak and came with the usual 
requests for medicine and dressings. They wfxc as well travelled as 
the Manangbas, for many of them had visited Cakurta, Rangoon 
and Singapore, Hearing that Pasang had been to England, they 
enquired about the poisibility of carrying their small trade to 
die British Isles. Thty possessed of course only the vaguest ideas 
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of geography, and he dissuaded diem by describing the vast 
distance they wtiuld have to travel. The next morning we 
visited the small village-temple with its clumsy firescoes and 
ungainly imi-tcm Images, and then candmicd on our way with 
friendly memories. 

The valley now began to open out and soon we cnuld see 
beyond to the forest-covered slopes of the Dudh Khola, when 
lay our route for the following day. We passed through Dzemg- 
gyu (SI: Thangja), which proved to be a Gutung village, then 
through Tshap (SI: Bagarchhap) and down to Thangjet (SI: 
Thonje), both of which are peopled with Tibetans like those of 
Tsha-me. We stayed the night at Thangjet just above the junc¬ 
tion of the two rivers and the neat moming, crossing to the left 
bank of the Dudh Khola, set our steps towards the high moun¬ 
tains once more. We passed through one more village, that of 
Tiljet, which is peopW both by Gurungs and Tibetans, and by 
evening reached a small settlement of two or three houses, 
known as Karjet, where we found a pleasant camp-site for the 
night. We continued upstream all the am day and towards 
evening a steep ascent brought us well above the cree-lme 
amidst a great wilderness of rocks and stones. Crossing this, we 
came at last to a small sandy, grassy plain overlooked by a little 
group of stone-built houses. This is Bim-t hang, Plain of Sand .“ 
It is simply a small trading mart, occupied only dunng the 
summer months like Babuk (Llrkp) across the pass eastward. 
From Tibet via Babuk come yak-loads of salt and wool, and 
from the Nepalese side rice and other food grains, cotton doth, 
cigprettes, matches and other useful oddments. One meets here 
Tibetans from across the political frontier, Tibetans from 
Gyasumdo and Tibetans from Nup-ri, all seeking to make profit 
our of the loads they liave brought. Yaks and sheep graze on the 
mountain-sides round about. Out porters were very slow, 
arriving tired and complaining: they refused to accompany us 

» The c«rert Tibrian ipelting ii On die SI nuya u appean h 

Bimtakoihi, The ending -letii, ■MEtlemint', Mems n> b« the gnftiiwu* addi- 
um ofsonv Nepili iBfettnww'- 
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ova tfae pass to Nup-ri and said they would recum to that 
homes the Mowing morning. We accepted this news with 
equanimity, established a camp and relied upon finding an 
owner oFyaks to come to our assistance, Xo our surprise Lop- 
sang said he was tired and would come no ^irther with us. We 
were sorry to part with him, but he was of no special service to 
us. Our par^ was thus reduced to myself, Pasang, Takki flahu 
^ the black dog. We were delayed in Bim-t'bang the follow¬ 
ing day, but transport in the form of three dzos was duly 
arranged for the next, and we were content to test and cook 
food at our leisure, Pasang had collected a huge numbet of little 
red mushrooms on his way up the valley, which he intended as a 
special delicacy. They were excessively bitter but fortunately 
not poisonous. The weather was uncertain. A dear morning 
with supab views of Manaslu to the SE was soon enveloped 
m cold mist and rain. It was a forlom place, much as one might 
imagine the limits of the inhabited world to be. The next 
morning the dzos wen: duly loaded and we set off on our way. 
But Nying-kar would not come. Twice Takki Babu went back 
f« him and twice he tan back to the houses to keep company 
wi* the other dogs that were there. We could not force him to 
follow and so continued lathet sadly without him. 
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T he crack was steep, but the dzos continued at an even pace 
without a halt and we foUtJwed in a silent world of mist- 
Lopsang had left us and so had the dogr we supposed that both 
had jusr grown tired of this intcrtninablc walking- But after 
sotne three hours or So the dog appeared once aioce beside us and 
to reward his faithfulness we shared our meagre iunch with him 
forthwith* The cUos disappeared ahead and no more was seen 
of them until we fbtiiid them resting with tbeh Owner |usr 
bej'Ond the summit-<aini- This was our last great pass (ly^ioz 
feet) and also the easiest in spite of the fearful descriptions gi^en 
by the people of Bim-t'hang- The mist dcared foi a while; 
two lices became visible below us and then gradually the 
great snow-covered flanks of the mountains MCth of Manaslu. 
We were entering the bnd of Nup-rii the 'Westetn Moun tains t 
of which we had heard long ago in Dolpo* Ac that rime it had 
hem quite impossible to identify it widi certainty, but now we 
were soon to undecsnind the reason for the name* The villages 
of the upper w aters of the Buri Gaindald represent one cultural 
unit, but there arc two main streams. The western part Is 
Nup-ti and the eastern is known as Shar ('East") as wcU as by 
its proper name of Tsum- “ 

We passed die little lakes with their banks of i« and the 
boulder-track gradually became an easy mountain-patL L^cr 

« Nup-ti qTpean die fil maps as Urfcya. die NepaJese name for the 
(nding-tentre of BahifEc- The lait village in Nop-fi is Bansatn (SL Barchafu)* 
whidi in feet means 'Boundaiy*. ThereaiwoM i* b Kutang, although Nup-ri 
ifcins tv he used vaguely for thf whale region as far ai the last Ttbeau village 
of Drang (£L Deng), The SI spelling 'Shilr' [for Shat) is anoiiicr ciamplc of 
cimibctsoriiE ctacsliieraaon* 
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down wc skirted another lake wich waters of briilknc blue* sec 
between steep grass-covered slopes. If we wanted wood for aur 
fires, there would be no place to camp before Babuk, still many 
hours distant. Porters cannot possibly make the whole journey 
from Bim-t"hang in one day , so che enforced change of carriers 
had spared us a wretched night jusr below the pass with neither 
paraffin nor petrol to burn in our stoves. The dzos, urged on by 
their Owner who feared that night would overtake us, led the 
way down die stony pathp while the rest of us followed tired and 
lisdess. Then just below on the right we saw a ptrwerfiil totrent^ 
shooting dramatically out of the mountain-stde, and I realised 
that this was die source of the Buri Gandaki, We were SOOn 
enveloped in wet mistp which gradually turned into rain, and it 
seemed chat this journey would never ha%^e an end. Ac last in 
die gathering dttsk we suddenly came upon some nomads* 
tents; with w'ork co be done animation returned^ We put tip our 
tents beside the others, arranged the bonces on stones under che 
shelter of the large fly-sheec* bought a small bundle of brush¬ 
wood from our wondering neighboursand began co prepare a meal. 

Rain fell hcavdy during che night and continued inter- 
mitccutly chioughouc the rnorning, ea0Uk(SI: Larky a) appeared 
as a depressing place, consisting of a group of some twenty 
stone shacks surrounded by a few tents. Pasang and 1 went to 
visit the headnmi, who had already sent down word tliat with¬ 
out a pass we would noc be allowed to continue. Ic seemed that 
I had been taken for a Chinese, but once again it was impossible 
to be sure because of the confusing use of the term ‘gya^mi". 
Friendly celacions were soon established^ hciwever, for the head¬ 
man was a lama, who had once been teacher to our friend Nga- 
wang Yon-cen of liwong."* He is known generally as Shap-ruk 
De-wa meaning 'Happiness of Shap-^uk^ 

which i$ a title rather than a name, for Shap-ruk* his family- 
home, 15 a village in the Trisuli Valley, south of Kyimng^ He 
also has a house at Chhd-khang in Tsum, where we were later 
to stay. Like Nyi-ma Tshc-ring of Dolpo he is primarily a 
^ ConcRtiit^ this intirJc iec Ai/, pp, iz I -z. 
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LradfT ami man of pcoptrt)\ owing his local influence to the 
confidence that people have placed in him- The greater part of 
the year he lives at Chho-khang^ coming to Babok just for the 
trading season, which lasts fcom July to October* During our 
brief stay trade was at its height; from Tibet came sale, wool and 
butter, from the Nepalese side rice and other ^mn. There were 
also a few Sherpa traders, who had come to sell daos. They 
brought a Large jar of chang and a pot of buttered rea* joj^fijlly 
exchanging news with Pasang in their own Sherpa dialect. 
Inquisitive crowds collected all around us and it was past noon 
before we could leave. During a lull in the tain we packed our 
wet tents and said good-bye to Shap^-ruk De-wa, who made us a 
welcome present of some sugar and tea, given him by Japanese 
mountaineers. Our own stock of presents was exhausted, buc we 
suddenly remembered a new poplin shirt, which Pasang had 
boughr for me in Aden and was too large round the neck* 
Shap-mh De-wa was more sturdily built than dd’ier of us, so we 
offered it to him and he seemed delighredp insisting that on our 
w^Y through Tsum we should stay in his house, even though lie 
would still be away trading* 

We crossed the bridge below Babuk and continued down the 
right bank of the Buri Gandaki, reflecting that this river would 
eventually lead us co within a few days* journey of iCadimandu. 
Thoughts turned most readily to home, for this was the wettest 
and most dismal of our days of traveL There was no doubt that 
we had at last entered an area fully affected by the monsoon. It 
will be remembered tliat the general plan of our jourticy liad 
been conditioned by the weather* We had crossed into Dolpo 
before the coming of the monsoon and by keeping to the nor¬ 
thern side of the main Himalayan range we liad met with verj- 
little tain until now. There had been some as we left Dolpo, 
none at all along the upper valley of the Kali Gandaki and only 
two wtt days in Nyc-shang, But now^ it rained with a depressing 
suggestion of permanence* We could only hope that the mon¬ 
soon would keep to the rules of the geography terr-book and 
relax its hold by the middle of September: it was now the gth. 
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We reached hy kte afternoon and went up to the 

monaster)' in search of some shelrer other than our tents* The 
monastery consists of a main templet surrounded by thirty 
small one-storej^ dwellingsf mainly occupied by nuns. Several 
of them were in residence and one invited us to make use of her 
house for the night, adding that it ready belonged to the Lama« 
who was staying down at the village. She therefore begged us 
not CO stay more dian the OEie night, lest he should be offended 
at her presumption* Thus we made ourselves temporarily at 
home, unpacking the sodden boxes and arranging the contents 
round the open hearth. The toom was dark but comfortable^ 
for the hooded smoke vcnc in the ceiling wns large enough to 
keep che atmosphere smoke-freej we sat arcFimd chefire^ drinking 
tea, eating our last Garibaldi biscuits and feeling that life was 
pleasant after oil. Moreover Piisang had bought half a sheep at 
Babuk, so we could look forward to a feast of fresh curried 
mear and turnips. 

The following day it was still raining^ so liaving mossed our 
belongings to the monastery-kicchen, a large and better lighted 
room, we made a survey of dit whole monastoy'-group. The 
buildings arc of scone. The temple^ like all temples east from 
Manang, is painted white, while ihe houses are left a naruial 
grey* Parcicularly noticeable are the duckly peked eaves of 
brush-wood, which not only top the temple-walls, but also the 
main door and windows i^pL XLUt)* Inside we saw a large 
ffrra-fkfjflii Image of LotusBorn { Paiimjisfimhhav^ ] occupj'ing the 
central psition^ and anotha" quite as large in bronze to die left* 
This second one is the recent work of Qralxsrnen summoned 
from Patan in rhe Nepal Valley, These are rhree other smaller 
images, again of ‘Lotus-Born*, of eleven-headed ‘Glancing Eye' 
and of the Bcar-Hcadd Goddess (P^jravaraii)* On the left waJI 
arc paintings of die sixteen arhats, the eight manifestations of 
Locus-Bom , the Lord of the Dead' (^hin~rj^ and other fierce 
defenders. On the right wall are the ^Union of die Precious 
Ones', the *LJmty of All the Blessed', ‘Boundless Life’, 
“ The IccalTibeuti iwne is Rii (rD3j. 
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'Glancing Eye' and 'Lonis-Bom'. This motiascny is manifestly 
Njring-miHpa. The frescoes arc all painted on wooden paneb 
and set against the wall. This is a feature of ail the temples east 
from here, for wood is easily assailable. Nearby is another small 
temple containing rhe canonical teats. 

During the afternoon the Lama came up from the village. 
We recognized him at once as the pilgrim-lama who had ex¬ 
changed a few words with us by Lo Ge-kar fp. 191) and this 
earlier acquaintance w'tth him did much to strengthen our posi¬ 
tion locally. There was greater need of this than we had realized 
at first, for die monks and villagers who crowded into the room 
after the Lama, were soon engaged in telling u-s about tlie evil 
deeds of other 'gya*mi’ and Sherpas w'ho had visited their 
coiintrv before us. In this case the *gya-mt' were the Jap>anese 
mountameO^, who have made four expeditions to Nlanastu 
between 195} and 1956. They are generally bdieved to have 
been directly responsible for an outbreak of plagitc, for the loss 
of cattle and sheep who died of some unspecified disease and, 
most senoos of all, for the destruction of Pung-gyen Monastery 
where eighteen lives were lost. Pun^gyen i^pHri^l>i|yiM = 
‘bracelet') is the local Tibetan name of Manaslu and of the god 
who resides upon it. He had clearly shown his wrath 
at this utiinvited trespassing into his sanctuary, they argued, by 
hurling down a fearful avalanche on a scale unknown in living 
memory during the very winter that followed upon the depar¬ 
ture of those first ‘gya-mi’ mountain-climbers. The monastery 
was in fact completely descro)'ed, and all the occupants, mainly 
nuns, lost their lives. We suggested tentatively that had this 
really been the cause, it would have been more reasonable for 
the god to vent his wTath upon the Japanese themselves. But ihis 
was not so, it seerned, for tlie villagers of Sami and Lb were rhe 
keepers of the temple and it was their duty to keep unknowing 
foreigners away. This explained their flat refusal to allow the 
Japanese anywhere near the roountaiti when they arrived again 
the following year, as well as all the subsequent ilJ-wtll and 
trouble, when these persisienr mountaineers finally climbed 
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Manaslu in 1956* Thek success gained at the cost of such 
tiitterness, that it seoned to us they might mote wisely have 
climbed elsewhere. The villagers still remained unappeased 
despite a most generous contributiDn which ihe Japanese had 
made ron'aTds the rebuilding of the lost monastery', We ob- 
serv'cd that Japan was a Buddhist country' and chat the doctrine 
flourished there no less than in Tiber, but the villagers were not 
Convinced, for they cannot conceive of anyone being a Buddhist 
unless he can speak Tibetan.' How can one read the sacred 
canon (and they know of no canon except the Tibetan one) un¬ 
less one knows Tibetan? We pretended to accept this cxmtciirion. 
as argument was futile and they were clearly willing to include 
us among the blessed. The Lama, who kept his peace in tliis 
assembly, later asked us why foreigners atnc m climb moun¬ 
tains. Did they really hope ro find jewels on the sumnuc, as some 
people suggested, or where they* merely hoping to receive titles 
from the Govctiunent at Kathmandu? We eitplaincd the sport 
of mountaineering as best we could, and then asked the Lama 
if we might see his private chapel, to which he led us at once. 
It wa.s a low n»m some twenty-five feet square and had been 
completely and most effectively redecorated. Arranged in finely 
carved book-cases against the opposite wall were the sixcj-three 
volumes of tlie PrrcKUS Tf^aiury an impor¬ 

tant set of cxtra^ranonical Nying-ma-pa books,* The wooden 
panels of the left wall showed paintings of the fierce divinity 
Ka-gya and the six followers of his entourage; 

those on the nght showed four different tydes of divinities and 
Lunas representing four main Nying-ma-pa rituals.' 'Lorus- 


' Thse nKuniHjnto wm iccompanied in 1954^5 by 4 p;,™ of uduihis, 
who have mer A, 

Jap44i SoQfty for the PtanflQOfi of Scitnee Tok^ 

J': 
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Bom* appEATS as the central dtvmity in every case. The p^ntings 
were brightly colotired like all tnodem Tibetan painting, but 
were cenainiy well drawn. The painter-carver is a maji of Lo^ 

Having seen this fine example of his work^ we decided not to 
yisit the newly rebuilt Pimg-gyen Monastery, for after the total 
destruction ojF the pbcc, there could be nothing of bistodcal 
interest there. Even In S^ma [here seem tn be no past records 
and the Lama explained char everything had been lost long ago 
in a fire^ 

The following day it was still raining too hard for the trans¬ 
port of otic boxes^ so leaving most things behind, we made a 
short trip to Naktsa Gomba the 'Grove 

Monastery** taking one villager of Sama with us to carry what 
was needed for the nighc. We had to travel via Lo (SI: Lho)* 
about two hours distant downsfream* The track wanders away 
from the bank of the Buri Gandaki and three miles below Sama 
one finds oneself amidst typical Htmalaj-an valley scenery, 
gfcar pines, jimiperSt rliododendron bii$hc$, rocks and clear 
rushing streams. One might be in Khumbu or Sikkim or in any 
of the upper valleys of east Nepal. Lo is about the same heighc 
above sea-level as Kagbeni, but the two places could scarcely be 
more different. Around Kagberu and all the way up to Mustang 
the bnd is bare, dry, fkncasiically eroded^ But this vilbge of Lb 
was a mass of mud from the monsoon rains and irs fields were 
filled with stalks of Indian com. To the north ate Sima and 
Babuk with their shrub gjowth and gtassHX>vered slopes and 
then the great deserted mountains. Only in west Nepal w’herc 
the main river-valleys are raised so much higher or where they 
are sheltered from the monsoon can one find lands such as 
Dolpo, Lo and Nar. 

There is a small temple at Lb containing two complere secs 
of the Tibetan canon (Kanjuf) in the Natthang and Lhasa prints. 
They are arranged against the left and right walk while to the 
centre above the main table of offering is a fine gilded /fffd- 
fXHTfl image of Satj-amuni, The back-wall is panelled with paint- 
ings of the Five Buddhas and of 'Lotu^Bom* with different 
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ritual cycles of divinities and lamas. Along the top is a row of 
Ka-gj'ii-pa lamas; the temple is in ftec Karma Ka^yu-pa 
CF77> 

Crossing the bridge below Lo^ we dimbed high tip the oppcn 
site bank to Naictsa Monastery* It was tphtr deserted except 
for a suspicious old woman who remained in charge. The 
painted panels on the right waU may be about seventy^five years 
old; the drawing is weU-csceCLited and tlie colours are pleasing* 
We saw the Buddhas of the Three Times p Buddha l^^asccr of 
Medicine, 'Glancing Eye“p ’Lotus-Bom' and 'Lord of Death* 
with his entourage. The panels on the left wall show the com¬ 
plete set of the Tranquil and Fierce* divinities and are newly 
painted. Ceremonies ate perfcjtmed in this temple once a year 
by members of the community at Drong jusr below 

Naktsa' thus a minimum of interest is maintained. Wc set up 
our camp-beds bj^ the altar, which was covered with a jumble of 
old clay images. Rain fell concinuDUsIy outside and the atmo¬ 
sphere within was heavily petraded with the smell of onions 
which had been spread out to dry on die temple-floor by the 
old woman-keeper. 

niorning we made our way dowm the steep and 
slippery track Eg Drong, a small religious commurucy consisting 
of some mins arid a few families. There are two srmll temples, 
one containing iictle images of ‘Adamamiiic Being' 

^ged in tiered shelves around three of the walls; die other, 
fitted with ihe usual painted panels, was of special interest 
because all the sets of divinities and lamas were individually 
named. While I was noting these and photographing. Pasang 
prepared a meal. Then we returned ro Sania, well content to be 
settled comfortably around our hearth once more. The weather 
was indeed the worst that we had encountered in sit months of 
travel. Six men Irum Sima had ilready agreed to come as pcff- 

ten die Mowing day, w we dedded to leave if only tl« rain 
would Jessen. 

Our route would Mow the Biiri Gandaki through Ntip-ri and 
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Kurang and down a* far as Tara-Dodang (SI: Setibis-P hilim } 
where there is a rope swing bridge aa™ rhe riverp Hore we 
would leave our tnain luggage and then ascend the eastern 
valley (SI: Shi5r KJiolS) to Tsum. Then returning by the same 
route, we would collecc our luggage and continue down to 
Arugh5t- The six loads of luggage forced this plan upon us. 
Otherw^ise we could have crossed setaight over from Kutang to 
Tsuni by a route ascending eastwards over the mounratns from 
Bi, Jji a better season this would give superb views of Isjanastu 
and Himal-chuli to the west and of Ganesh Himal to the cast, 
but there was little cause for regret in early September when 
everything was enveloped in mist and rain. In no way, howcveTii 
did the valley-routes provide an easier alternative. On the 
morning of departure we were delayed by fresh uegotiacions 
with our porteesH They had contracted to come as far as Jagat 
half a day below Tara-Dodang, for at that place there is a 
custoim-post with ofiicials, where wc could have eonvctucntly 
left our t^xesp Now they said that they would he sure to catch 
malaria and refused to go beyond Tam* At that time we did not 
possess our brer knEJwJcdge of die route, and so were trying to 
locate the Tibetan pbce-namcs, used by the villagers, on a map 
which proved to be inaccurate* They told us for instance that 
Tara was rhe same as Sctib^ and also that the only bndge avail¬ 
able was at that place* so that we should have to cross the river 
there in order to ascend to Tstuu. Yet our map showed no 
bridge by Serib^ and so we doubted if Tara really were the 
same.® Eventually it proved to be $0: the Survey of India maps 
bad simply misplaced the bridge. For the present, however, we 
could only come cei terms with our porters and accept their ser¬ 
vices so long as they were prepared to give dnetn. 

They nowpromised to come a$ far a$ Tara-Dodang,accepting a 
nominal reduction of their wages because of the shotter distance. 
Tlius both sides were sarished and we agreed that there should 

* The plajcDCnriumcs on the tipper Btm Gmdafci gfnn hare two forms, odc 
T ibctm pfvpcr arui ooe Guning (a language of Tibecan odgin^ or Nepiii^ 
The drcmatiTics m givcti iu thelisi orplact-names pp. 179-84, 
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be tio fiifthcr dispucation. We made o™ way down beaten the 
wet undergrowth that surrounded the monastery and through the 
mud of the village lanes. The houses are all built of grey stone 
with a single storey and toofs of wood* People railed out to know 
if we were finally leaving and to enquire bow far our porters 
would accompny us. Thence we passed through the choten- 
eicit and out onto die grass track which follows the rtver. Half a 
mile further we crossed the raging rtirrcnt that descends this 
side of ManasiUp and our men pointed die way up to the monas- 
terj' which had been destroyed by the wiatliftil god. Thereafter 
the tiack leaves the bank of the Buri Gandaki for a whilct 
ioming it again just below Lb» which holds a commanding 
position high up on the bank. We halted here co await the 
porters and to eat our lunch of bread and meat and cheese. 
Nying-kar was m cspcially good spirits and Takki Baby sug¬ 
gested that maybe he knw we were on the way to Kathmandu, 
There was no doubt of tnir own antidpaiion in dus respect; we 
were even wondering whether it would prove worth the effort 
to make the extra joumey up to Tsum* There was really no 
doubt that we would go^ but somehow we all wished that we 
might be spared it. 

Still descending the right bank wc passed through the villages 
of Sbo and Li, visiting their little temples on the way. Tike 
painter of Lb had been employed in both of thorip so wc had 
occasion to admire his work again. Just below Bartsam the 
river-bank widened and there was a cave for the porters and a 
sward for our tents. TakkI Bahu went to buy dry wood in the 
village and returned with some French beans as well. They were 
the first ones we had seen this summer and wore welcome in¬ 
deed. 


K.UTANG 

The next day wc continued through Namdru Village and 
down into the narrowirig gorge. Dense jungle now enclo&ed the 
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track and our boots slid dangcrousi); on slippery rock and day. 
We crossed to the left bank of the swollen Eomnr by a finn 
wooden bridge, bur rcrunied very soon to the right bank by a 
bridge of natural rock. The whole Buri Gandaki forced itself 
foaming and roaring through a narrow^ chasm below. We were 
now entering Kutang and a mile further on the valley began to 
open out- The track left the gorge and we could see villages high 
up on the mountain^slopes, surrounded by steeply ccraced 
helds. We came to another bridge, leading across to the first 
village, Tsak; our porrers went that way^ because the track 
down the left bank was more Pasang and I followed 

another path, climbing steeply up the right bank to the village 
of Prok, where we had heard there were temples worth seeing. 
We stopped to admire a splendid rock-painting of the Buddha 
'Lotus-Bom' near the cop of the diff. then passed through an 
enttance-^horen and made our way slowly up between fields of 
dead mai^e-stalks. We saw no one until we reached the centre 
of the village, where a Tibetan tent was set up just above the 
track. A small Ecter dog rushed out at us harking, followed by a 
iitile boy, who stared in amazement. We asked him the way to 
the temple and he poinced in its direction without hesitation. 
"Are you pilgrims?’ we asked. 'Yes', he replied, ‘we come from 
Kyirong and are making a pilgrimage to Nepal. Where do you 
come from?^ A woman appeared in die door of the tent and 
tlvew a stone at the dog in a vain effort to scop its barking. 'We 
come from India/ we said. 'Are you also pagrims?'—'Yes we 
are pilgrims'—‘Then gp in peace.' 'Remain in peace/ wt re¬ 
plied and walked on up to the temple, pleased by die ready 
retorts of the little Tibetan boy and strangely affected by his 
peering, although the actual words were quire convenrional- 
A wide veranda in front of the temple was Sited with baskets 
of maize and piles of corncobs. Two men sat amongst 
breaking the corn off fresh cobs with dieir hands. They IcKiked 
up ar our approach and we asked if we could see the temple. 
‘Certainly/ the older ftLin replied, 'my wife will show you in/ 
and he ciled out to her co bring the key. We erplained briefly 
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whtir we had come foom and the kma (fisr ^ he proved to be] 
asked if we had visited Naktsa Gomba on our wap. He was de¬ 
lighted CO hear that we had been diere and told us ifiat his 
grandfather had been one of the founders of the comrntinirp ac 
Drong just below the monascery. Meanwhile hj^ wife had 
brought the fccj' and opened the door for 115. Inside there was a 
complete set of the Tibetan Canon (TCanjur) arranged in racks 
against the left wall, while the right ivall was painted with 
frescoes of die i *000 buddhas. The central image was of ^kpa- 
rnuni, flanked by Boundless Light" and "Glancing Eye"^H The 
lama was more pleased than ever at oiir appreciative interest 
and cold his w^ife to roast us a disk of maize. We paid for the 
lighting of two butter-lamps and while resting on the balcony^ 
a^ked him to name the villages across the valley and point out 
the high-level route to Tsum. The maize was too hard for my 
teeth, but it was welcome grisc for Pasang^s mill, although he 
complained of thirst as we climbed tip the steep slope co the 
upper temple. 

A litrlc hoiise, surtOLmded by a garden^ stood at the top of the 
slope. A nun appeared iti response to our call and led tis gladly 
into the temple, which was painted with frescoes of the Tran¬ 
quil and Fierce" divijiitics. Several images were set above the 
^tar, Locus-flom and his two goddcss-wives+ 'Boundless Lifc^ 
Glancing Eye and SafcyamunL We offered some btjcicr-lamps 
and then followed the nun into her cwo-roomed house, where 
she ga^e us little bowls of arak and a bundle of greens horn her 
garden^ apologizing that there was nochinig else that would help 
us on our way. She told tis how many years she herself had spent 
on pilgrimage, and that she well knew how dilficulc it often 
was TO find shelter and food. We had received sympathy of this 
kind before, but welcome as it was^ we could scarcely claim to 
be worthy recipients. Wlien titis nun went on pilgrimage, she 
would probably be canymg all her requirements on her own 
back, while eight sturdy men, slowly wending their way dow^n 
the valley below* carried ours. But compared wirh otkrv mure 
lavish expeditions, we were ctitainly expctiencmg privation 1 fur 
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was noc the paiiy nf ceti Japanese who climbed on Manaslu^ 
accompanied by some boo porters ? In any ease we were grateful 
for fresh greens. 

Anorhei’ track descends from Prok row^ards the south, so we 
followed this, passing the village water-mills and crossing an¬ 
other tarrcntial stream^ We found some mushrooms on the way 
down of the kind comniofily cultivated in England and looking 
more palatable than Pasang's pink variety. We reached the 
banks of the Biiri Gtndald hy anotlier bridge and could not be 
sure whether our porters had continued down the left-hand 
bank or reoossed to where we now weret for rheri were tracks 
on both sides. Deciding to follow the better track above die 
far hank, we crawled one by one over the very rickety bridge- 
The first way&rcr to meet us^ put our minds to rest^ for he had 
met eight leaded men and one black dog. We caught them up 
wjdun an hour and continued together past cl’ie two or three 
houses, known as Koya, and then down again to the banks of the 
riveiTj which we crossed once more. The track continued along 
the narrow gorge and we soon found a place to halt where the 
overhanging ro^ would give protection and a space could be 
cleared for one of the tents. A prty of villagers, returning 
home lace^ found themselves caught amidst guy ropes and 
nettles. 

The following day we coniinued down the gorge for a while 
and dieo climb^ up high above it, thence we could look across 
to the otlier gorge of the east river (SI: Shiar Kholalp which, 
descending from Tsum^ joins the Buri Gandaki at this point. 
Bur one to descend a full clay's journey in order to readi a 
ptissible crossing-place. Within an hour we teaclicd Nyak (SI: 
Ngyik), the fir^ Gurung village; although it was barely three 
in the afternoon, wt followed the advice of our porters and set 
up camp for the night- The only flat places w'cre the threshing- 
grounds and while were unpacking the tents on one of tJiKe, 
an ill-tempered cJd woman appeared, admonishitig us not to 
make the place dir^. For months now we had been travelling 
thiough villages, where hygiene was never considered, yet te- 
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maining ourselves paragons of cleanliness^ and now we were 
admonished to be dean by a oross old woman whose personal 
standards fell fat short of ours even at tlie end of oin: daj^'s 
journey! Pasang spoke quicdj^ to her and she was sufficiently 
reassured to bring us supplies of fire-wood. She lacer Ifxiked into 
the tenis wid’L ihc sleeping-bags spread over die light camp-beds, 
and at lasc eicdaimed, as many liad exclaimed before, how dean 
c^'crything looked. Yet evay^rhing w^as, in facr, as our readers 
would expect it to be after six months of such tjavel. A girl 
brought tis a pumpkin and two deUdous cucumbers, the fct 
we liad seen this year* and after first demanding an absurd price, 
she agreed to barter them for one box of matches. The viUagccs 
crowded around the tents, comparing us and our ways with the 
Japanese mountaineers, who were the only other 'gya-'im' that 
most of them had seejiK We thought it might be advisable to 
take a villager from here, who would then stay with us^ when 
the other porters returned home. He could accompany us up to 
Tsum and come down to Kathmandu, if he felt inclined to 
carry a load so far. This suggestion initiated intetminabk dis¬ 
cussion amongst ithe bptandets^ but it led nowhere, for nothing 
would convince them that our money-hags were not as foil as 
those of the Japnese liad proved to be. 

In appearance these Gurungs arc easily distinguishable from 
the Tibetans of the higher villages we have left behind. One 
obsert'es at once their softer features, which are enhanced by a 
rather higher standard of cleanliness. But their way of life is 
the same, for it is set within the same phpicai conditions. They 
praaise Tibetan religion and speak Tibetan as well as Gurung. 
There is a small village-temple just above the village, differing 
in no way from those of Kutang, and the few religious texts they 
possess ate regular Tibetan blodt-prints* 

We left late the following morning, for the journey before 
us was not a long one* It was raining slightly and the village- 
lanes were a miry morass; we were dismally aware of the fact 
that although approaching Kathmandu that day, we should be 
travelling away ^m it on the motrow, clambering up the oppo- 
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Site bank of tht Buri Gandakip which catainly looked very un¬ 
pleasant. There is joy in making one's way along a river-gorge» 
when one can place one^s feet conlidenrly forward and deliglic 
in die high crags and the swirling river below p but there is little 
pleasure, when all is wee and slippeiy and one muse be wary ot 
every step. Beyond Nyak we descended prccipicously co the 
stream that surges down from HtrtiJl-chulip crossing it by a 
iiatural rock-bridge; this side-vailcj^ was filled with writhing 
leecheSp and we regretted the monsoon the more. The date was 
now September ifithn time for the rain-clouds to disperse. In 
any case we would have to delay at Tara until our tents and 
boxes were dr)% We envisaged ourselves running the gauntlet of 
letches for much of the remainder of our journey . Anoth^ steep 
ascent and a long traverse brought us above Pang-sh*mg (Sit 
Pangsing)* This is the lowest Gurung village on the right side of 
the river to possess a Tibetan Buddhist temple. In the Ute afeet- 
tioon the weadier began to deatp so that by die time we reached 
Tara (SI; Serib^), we had decided to camp away from the 
village. Our porters w^ould be leaving uSp so there was no need 
to give thought to their welfare. We found a place on the sand 
beside the rivtrp and rapidly sorting out die things needed for 
the wTEik's journey up to Tsum. we repacked the rest and left it 
in the headman's house. Meanwhile the awaited transformation 
took place: the sky became blue and we saw the sun for the first 
time since we had crossed over into Nup-ri. Excbiming that 
this must be the end of the monsoon, we no longer envisaged 
the visit to Tsum as the last section of an eidaauscing journey 
which it would be cowardly to omit, but as one more delighcftJ 
expedition into high mountains. 1 confess to little understand¬ 
ing of those mountaineers who commend mounrain-travel, 
whatever the weather. There is a visual magic in high snow- 
peaks and ri%eSp but w climb across mountains without seeing 
them would seem to profit a man Jirdc. The Tibetans certainly 
know of more beneficial forms of asceticism. That night we 
slept beneath a dear and scarry sky. 

Thus on the morning of September lytb we were able to 
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barhc and w-ash ouj doth« in briUiant sunshine; everything was 
drj' by the time our fresh porters from the village were ready to 
leave. Meanwhile Njing-kar was lying pandng in the shade, 
unaccustomed m suci heat. We had descended to 6,000 feet 
above sea-level^ where cacti and plantains were flotirishing, bur 
during the dismal weather of ihe past dap we had been little 
aware of our surroundings. We crossed the swinging rope- 
bridge just above our Camp-site and ditnbed up to E^daNG 
(SI: PhiUm). This village is also peopled by Gurung^ and is the 
lowest tq have a Tibetan Buddhist temple on the left side of 
the Run Gandaki* Their fields were filled with growir^ miller 
and the fruit of the plantains was not yet ripe. Pasang looked 
m vain for a few early ones while the rest trf the part)- resred 
under a tree above the last house. Nying-kar followed very 
slowly bcciause of the heat* and we wondered if he would manage 
the jcHimcy to Kathmandu. The track cUmbs high above the 
river north of Dodang and for several hours there was no water 
so that lie looked very pthetic. Then we passed through 
Scrchung and Anwang (SI: Philam) and on to Lokwa above the 
junction of the east and west rivers- This is the first Tibetan 
village on the eastern side and we decided to stay the night, as 
there seemed to be litde hope of finding another site before 
dark. Even here it was difficulc enough^ but we managed to 
erect one tent at a slight angle. The villagm offered U3 accommo¬ 
dation, adding that there were not many fleas. One hcru^'cvca: is 
enough for me^ so Pasang and I slept in the tent and the rest of 
the party in a house nearby- They seemed to be immune CO these 
insects.. The weather had been superb and now we looked west¬ 
wards across the Buti Gandaki and up the leech-infested valley 
opposite whicli we had mossed the previous day. The 
sky was dear and at the head of the valley we saw the great 
rounded summit of Himil-chuli. In the rnotrimg light it 
looked even more splendid with the drooping red heads of 
ripening amaranthus hanging in the foreground 


T SUM 

From Lokwa wc descended into ttie got^*- At chough the 
wcacher was so delightful, the track was still dangetous frotu all 
the past tain. Nyiug-kar was happy ag^, for thece was no 
shortage of water, T^e cooked lunch hy the river with the 
mountains of the Kutang Himai towedng above the rock-cliffs of 
the gorge, feeling as contented as at our first meal in the moun¬ 
tains over sii months before. The track continued to be diifi- 
cult and firing , for we were now skirting the steep sides of 
Ganesh Himai, but by evening we emerged from che jungle 
opto a pleasant sward just by Hrip-che. In the morning 
I visited the temple, observing die same type O'f frescoes on 
inset wooden panels as in Hup-ri, Also the houses are left gtey 
and the temples whitewashed m just the same way. Meanwhile 
Pa sang went vainly searching for butter and returned with a 
party of villagers who were asking for medidne and trying to 
persuade him to sell Nying-kar. whose physique impressed 
them greatly. We gave them medicine and condnutd mcmly on 
our way. The crack became easier and we halted for luncli just 
bdow Rinsam where another large scream flows down from the 
cast. First this had to be crossed and soon afterw'ards the 
main river itself, followed by a long ascent liigh above the right 
bank. We were all affected by torturing thirst, but the river 
was left ever further below us and there was no sign of any 
stream ahead. We continued thus for three hours or so until we 
heard the sound of voices above the track. Climbing off dirough 
the undergrowth, we found two boys from Ghhii-khang sitting 
by a spring of water which trickled over a rock and disappeared 
again under ground- It seemed the most delicious water we had 
ever lasted. We conrinued climbing, and the river, which de¬ 
scends here by a series of rapid falls, appeared once more only 
just below us. We passed through a gmve and entered an upper 
valley: the banks began to widen and the trees gradually lessened, 
untU once more the scenery' was tj-pically Tibetan. 
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Wc readied Chho-khang (SI: Chhiikatig) by early evening 
and for the hoii^ of Shap-mfc E>c-wa. Enteriiig a cotirt- 
y^l^d^ we d imbed up wooden srairs onto a veranda, where the 
headmin^s wife came forward ro meei us. She showed us at 
Qdcc inro their liiclc temple, lit lamps and tncmsc and served 
xis with buttered tea and biscuits. Since the temple serves as the 
best room of the house^ we w^ere invixed ro make ourselves at 
case for as long as wt cared ro scay^ so I artanged beds and 
sleeping-bags while Pasang superidscd the preparation of a meal 
in the kitchen. Our charming hostess provided us wirh eggs^ 
Ojmipsj potatoes and a little meat, and while the cooking was in 
progress, cheered our spirits with little cups of arak* 

We left early the next moming^ intending co teach Ra-dihen 
Monastery in time to cook a meal. There is a small temple above 
Chhd“khang and another prayer-wheel temple by a stream just 
beyond the village towards die notth. Then one dimhs even 
higher across grass slopes and by prayer-walls, reaching Nga- 
dihu (SI: Ngadiu) in about an hour. Wc passed through the 
village and crossed its $padou 5 fields^ which spread acros$ the 
wide right bank of the river* The whole village seemed to be at 
work, for the buckwheat harvest was in its last stages and the 
planting of the wheat had begun. The villagers shouted across 
to ask who wc were and where we were going, some crowding 
around to observe us from close quarters. In half an hour we had 
crossed their fields, and pacing by Nga we crossed to the left 
bank of the rivet by the hamlet of Kh^gsa* In twenty minutes 
we had reached Ra-CHHEN Monastery, Ihe main gate was open, 
but except for a fierce mastif the place was deserted and the 
temple-doors were closed to us. The gtoup of temples is built in 
the centre of a rectangular courtj'ard, the sides of which are 
formed by the single-storied houses of the commuriity (pi. 
XLIIIa), which, as wc were soon to learn, consists entirely of 
nuns. We were mndering aroimd disconsobtely,, wondering 
how we might find the means to cook a meal as well as ^in access 
to the temples, when two nuns arrived from the village. While 
wc were explaining what wc w anted* other nuns began to appear 
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on the scene. Fearing that we were 'gjra-mi* and unable to speak 
TibeUHp they had gone into hiding at our approacli- Now hear- 
ing Tibetan being s[x?keni thej'^ all re-emerged. Three of dtcin 
led us to the monascrry-kirdien and supplied wood and water* 
while rhe keeper of the temple went to get the kej's* 

The main remple is entered through a potcti^ decorated in die 
regular manner with paintings of the Wheel of Existence and 
the four kings of the quartets. One dien enters a large, square^ 
pillared hah. The back and side-walls arc covered by row upon 
row of small terra-Cfftfia images of eleven-headed 'Glancing Ej-e' 
(hiu-geig Along the facing wall are fitted finely carved and 
painted cases^ conEaining various images and die humlred odd 
volumes of the Tibetan canon. Dragons and lotuses, twining 
foliage and jewels, firoie the glass of the image-cases- In the 
centre there is a large gilc eleven-headed ^Glancing Eyc^ and to 
left and right images of Sihyamuni, *Lotu5-Bom** the 
'Saviouress' and ^Boundless LighE'* The capitals of the pillars 
and the ceiling beams are similarly carved and painted. Next to 
the main temple there is a small one contaming a large prayer- 
wheel and beyond this again there is the private chapel of the 
head-Jamap where a fine image of die ^Holder of the Vajra^ j$ set 
behind glass. The head-lama is the chief liierarch of Bhutan 
{*hTUg~pa fin-po-ch)^ who in his preWEms incarnation founded 
this cmivcnt, Mu Monastery and another monastery at Kyieong 
fust across the poE deal frondir. W'e had already met the present 
incamatioUp who is still a bojp when he was on a visit to the 
Nepal Vallej\ The rooms are always kept as hiSn but the last 
incarnation m^ely made brief visits and the present one has not 
yet had occasion to come at aJL 

We rmimed to the kitchenp where Takki Bahu had finished 
the cooking: after our meal we made an offering to the nuns and 
went on our w'ay^ We continued up the left bank through Lar 
and Phur-be Village, where we stopped to see the Ettle temple 
and light a butter-lamp. We went on past praycr-w^alls to 
Pang-don and across the fields to Chhu-le (Sit Shulc). Another 
siTcain flows in here from the east; there is an old stone bridge 
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with the houses risiug up behind and the little village-tanplc 
high on the hillside above. The track crosses the bridge and 
skins the village by keeping close to the river. Another bridge 
cakes one across to Nyi-Ie village. These two names ate inrer- 
precahle as ^warer-side* (riw-if) and 'sun-side' (#iy(-!(), They are 
the two last villages of Tsiim. 

Mu Monastery is visible further up the valley and we were 
cheered by the thought that this was our last objective. Like 
Ra-chhen it consists of a central temple surrounded hy the little 
houses of ihe inmates, but it is built in an i$obted position on a 
ridge high above the river (pL XLIHi)*® It appears to be the 
ve^ head of the valley* but in fact streams meet at this point 
from the east and the west and tracks lead to the political 
frontier of Tibet in hoxh dirccrions. 

'Why do you not go on to Kyirong?' we were asked, and 
although we cried to explain the poLicit^ reasons, none of these 
people ccHild really understaiid. They travel freely themselves 
and assumed we tmvelled likewise* O happy innocence! 

The monks had seen us clambering up the last part of the 
ascent and a group of them gathered in the courtyard ro leam 
who these strange visitors might be. Pasang explained in the 
usual terms, that we were pilgrims and be^ed room to stay that 
night, for there was no flat space outside the monastery com¬ 
pound. where one could have erected a tent. We received not a 
word in reply and rhey indicated by gesture that they were 
under a vow of silence. We cold them more about ourselves* 
while they stood nodding their hcads;^ then after poinriiig and 
more nodding they conducied us in a throng to one of the 
houses. Meanwhile other monks had arrived and also a 

^ Mu MorusEEry appears on the SI tmpi ss Thum Gflalpa^ ^Chum' rrpre- 
senes (see p. the name of ctis whole tc^an. Since ir is the 

most impofTanr, this monasmy^ Ia also knuwn ^ Tsum well u 

Its proper nAtae of Mn Gomba. "Gamba" ii preferable ta "Gompa', as jc 
cotnes dnser to tht actud Tibetan pnmunoatickn of dgem-pa^ Tlie SI maps of 
Nepd write Gdmpi and Gctiupa as well as Goftipa. Thm are many Tibetaii 
word] in which t^ vowd si^ 6 can be used with advantage* but this is not 
one of them. 
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who was dthcr free of the vow or had beai free! for our benefit. 
He cjplaintti that we could use chis house and he would bring 
wood and water for us. The monks were observing silence md a 
fast dut dajTp but they would be free after the culmmaiing cere^ 
mony which was lo be pfffonncd early the next moming. We 
thanked them and ga.ve money for a general tea-offerings which 
it was ananged shcHild take place later the following mornings 
The fast widi its accompanying CEremotiy is known as Nytmg- 
ni (pTsyung^nats) and wa^ so arranged that it would come to an 
end of the if th of the Tibetan month- It ptovides a solemn 
occasion far the rrafftrming of the regular rules by which the 
monks are bound and is thus a developed farm of the gcnrtal 
monastic confessioii We had arrived just tn time 

far the firul ceremony by no special designp and Pasang was 
delighted at the auspicious combination of ctreumstances. He 
argued that we had endured months of diffioiltics and privations 
and if we had decided ca have a ceremony performed at the last 
of the many monasteries we had visited^ we could have chosen 
nothing more suitable than the Nyung-ni Ceremony » Now we 
had arrived here to find the monks bringing this very ceremony 
to its conclusion. The least we could do^ he said, was to con- 
trihuce generously to the general offerings I suggested a 

sum, which in his enthusiasm he promptly doubled and handed 
over to the monks* This money represented the purchase-price 
of butrer^ flour and saltt used in the preparation of cskes and 
biscujt$+ which are piled up below the sacrificial cakes and dls- 
cribured to everyone present after the ceremony. Now we 
turned to our own affairs and after dnnking the buttered tea 
that had been specially prepared^ succeeded in erecting one tent 
hy the door of ^e house, which w'as coo small for all of us. Our 
stocks of food were low* but the monks let us liave some wheat- 
Sout, butter and potatoes* We dept peacefaJiy* reflecting that 
this really was our joumcy*s end* 

The ceremony began in the early hours of the morning and 1 
awoke to the sound of trumpets, dnims and cymbals. Nothing 
essential was missed* however* far the main part of the liturgy 
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was repeated so imny dmes. Tlir temple was atrajiged inside 
jusr like the one at ^-chhtn Gamba^ A fuie bronze image of 
elcven-headed ‘Glancing Eye^ stood above the altar and the 
wails were covered with litilc tiTTn-cQttn images, of the same 
divinity. The altar had been piled high with rormas, bncctr- 
lamps and dishes of offerings. About thirty monks were pre¬ 
sent^ seated in the customary facing rows down the cenire of the 
room. Two ^neophytes" were moving along the rows^ replenish¬ 
ing the monks bowls with buttered tear sat at the end of 
the righr-hand row and bowls of tea were soon placed before iis. 
Meanwhile there was no interruption in the ceremony; parts of 
the liturgy were recited rapidly in a low monotone, others were 
sung in the deep haunting melody of Tibetan religious chant 
and every so often the ciunipets* cymbals* drums and hells gave 
forth their eerie and daemonic sounds. TVe bormwed a spare 
copy of the text, so as to follow the words. The liturgy consisted 
of an introductory statement of the general intention* namely to 
perform the tire tjf confession as it has always been performed 
m the past* then the invoking of buddha-names and lamas* in 
whose presence the w^ords of confession w'ere pronounced^ next 
came the special invoarion of 'Glancing Eye\ his description 
and pcaises, then the prcscntaticm of the offerings and prayers 
for suocouTi A Tibetan ceremony* well perfotmad* is one of the 
most Impressive experiences* but one s reaction ro it* as to all 
fine tilings* is so personal that no adequate description is pos¬ 
sible. The terse Tibetan syllables of the regular verses cannot be 
cransUted effectively, for co convey the sense in a European 
language one needs far too many words. Moreover many of the 
phrases have a codified significance* only understandable within 
the terms of Buddhist philosophy. Buddhas* saviours, lamas, 
gods arc conjured for*, as ir were, from an ineffable state of 
absolute nothingness, receiving substantial form merely for 
the purpose of the rite. Yet they may be treated as real bj^ their 
worshippers, for even their appantional forms seem permanent 
compared with the transitory nature of all phencsmenal things* 
At the same time the cctemoi^ is pervaded by so positive a 
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moral quality and such faitli in the saviour s power co save; that 
che source of all diiogSp that absolute 'nothingne^'p becomes 
revealed mtuitivdy as an aJl-embtacmg tilcra-posi tive good. 


'Those who gained enJighcenment in the past, those worthy 
ones, those perfect buddhas, all-wise, mighty elephants of meop 
who did what ought to be donci doing well what they did, 
having put off their own btErdcn and gained their real objective, 
free from all actadiment to the wodd, pure in speech, free in 
thought, free in wisdom, even they performed the rite of con¬ 
fession for the sake of all living creatures, for their benefit, for 
their salvation, for the removal of famine and sickness^ for the 
perfecdng of qualities conducive to erdightenmentp for the sake 
of achieving supreme and perfect enlightenment- Thus we 
do likewise from now on till the sun no longer gives light; for 
the Sake of all living cteaturcs and their final enlightenment let 
ns perform the rite of aMife^fon f 

There shall be no taking of Itfr^ 

no robbing of others, 
no sin of tropuricyp 
no speaking untm th, 
no drinking fermented liquor, 
which brings many faults in its train, 
no sleeping on fine beds, 
no eating at unallowed times, 
no using of scents or garlands or finctyp 
no frivolity at parties a n d dances/^ 

*Even as the worthy one^ of old refrained from thac dungs, 
may we, doing likew^ise, achieve supreme enlightenment f 

This is ihc andenc ftprcTcndtiiniJ Mt of ptohibiuems fbt Buddhist oiDniks, 
Thr Tenth iicm, 'ho acquiring of mooejr or prcifpcrty' n omitted. Thee and 
the following bnri cjctrats are tnuisiufd from a shuft ritiul ttst endikd 
'The Riu of die Practice of Absdnence which relics on the Cumpassiorutc 
Lord and is known as the Essence of Bcticfii to Othro* Qa-fe chtn-pa 

U hnm-pi^ i tirr^naj-pd'^i' pijrT 
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'May our moral practice be fret from dtfectl 
May our moral practict be perfectly pure ! 
Wi th our moral practice free from aO pride 
Lee us attain perfcecion of morality f 


^Iti powTET of passion p anger, ignorance p 
Whatever evil I have done 
In thought or deed or word, 

Each sin I separately confess. 

Ail buddhas and their spiritual sotis^ 
All holy hermits,^ monks and laymen^ 
Whatever merit each has gained, 

I rejoice In sympathy/ 


*May all beings be happy, possessing the cause of happinessf 
May all beings be fre^ from suffering and the cause of 
suffering 1 

O may they know happiness unalloyed by suffering I 
May they abide in equanifnity, fret from aversion and attach- 
ment!' 


Noble Lord Glancing Eyc”p Treasure of Compassion! 
May you and your whole circle be pleased to listen to us 1 
Save us, we beseech you, from the ocean of triscence 
Togetlier with all beings, dose to m as patents 1 
Quickly plant in us, we beg you. 

The seed of enlightenment! 

With the water of compassion wash quickly away 
Defilements amassed from beginningless time! 

Stretch forth your hand in compassion, we beg y^t 
And lead all beings bo the land of the blessed/ 





VII 

RETURN TO THE NEPAL VALLEY 

A Ithougl'i DUT visir to tlicir land Wiis so shorty the people of 
IVTsixm accepted tii there with little surprise and no hesita¬ 
tion- As we passed through the fields of Nga-chhuj viJ lagers 
stopped from their work to greet ii$ as friends and enquire how 
we had fared at Mu. We stayed again in Shap-tuk De-wa s 
house at Clih5“khang^ now no longer strangerSi we were re¬ 
ceived with spontaneous goodwill* EJescending the next day 
rhrougl^ the goege, slippery widi slimy stones and mod and 
0%'etgfowii with dying vegetation, 1 realized how &r autumn 
was advanced. We slept by the rivet, where the snow-covered 
ridge of the Kutang Himal towers above the great cliffs of the 
gorge, rejoicing to come this way again and pass through the 
weU remembered places. Our return to Kathmandu no longer 
seemed so urgent and as I lay awake in the tent, recalling to 
mind the various stages of our long journey, I suddenly con¬ 
ceived the idea of this book. The nejrt day we stopped below 
Lokwa to prepare a meal and while Pasang and Takki flabu 
busied themselves with the fire and the pots, 1 lay looking west¬ 
wards towards the Land of Nupri, my mind still going back 
over [he way wt had cume* 

Ycr howeV'cr changed our feelings ought be* the jpiurney 
must new come to its end. Not only had we reached the last 
stage of OUT planned route, but our energy and means were well- 
nigh exhausted. Pasang was already using my spare pair of 
boots, since his were tjuiie worn out; my own would be bey'ond 
repair if T continued to wear them much longer. Our stocks of 
food were almost gone and Takki Babu. although sdll the must 
resilient member of the party, longed to reach the lower valleys, 
where rice would he plcDtifiil once more. 

Wc smycd on our old camp-site just above Tam (SetibSs) and 
negotiated with the headman foe potters. He insisted that it 
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would take quite two weeks to reach Kathmandu, but T 
measured the distance as about seventy imp-miles, and hoped 
we might get there in eight or nine days. In fact it took just 
eleven. I had heard frightful stories about the route down the 
Buri Gandaki from two friends who had descended the gorge in 
1954 - For sheer terror Ekai Kaw-aguchi's description of the 
Sangdak Pass into Dolpo is more likely to e^dte the spirit of 
adventure, but neither account exaggerates,* Nimbleness of 
movement and suretiess of foot are indispensable accomplish¬ 
ments in both places, However there are many sections of route 
through Nepal of a similar standard,’ I would hesitate, for in* 
stuce, to grade the route along the Bheri gorge between Ani and 
Tibrikor as less diJlicult than the Buri Gandaki. 

W e left the foEowing day, September 24th, with five Gurung 
villagers as our porters; three were men of Tara (ScribasJ and 
two came from Uj'ak V ilbge, which we would pass on otu: way 
down. Illese two had come up trading on their own account, 
but willingly deposited their loads to come to our assistance 
and earn some extra rupees. We were delayed by the resorting 
of our luggage and remaking of loads, and could not leave until 
"Fhe mute made a long detour sweeping up and down a 
side valle>’ to reach a owing-place of the cributaty torrent that 
adds Its waters to the main river just norcli of Jag?t, We arrived 
in this place only to be frirthcr delayed by the officials of the 
frontier check-post, but gratefully accepted their offer of hospi- 
^ity for the night, although we had only travelled for three 
hours that day. The next mombg we left at eight, descended to 
the n ver s very edge and clambered again for hours to the sum* 
mit cliffs of the gorge. This was followed by an unusually long 
section, which gave us the rare a tisfacdon of having neither to 
climb Hgher nor 10 lose the height gained. But eventually 
another ridge had to be crossed; having readied its summit, we 
had the choice of a Jong detour round the mountain-sides or a 
steep descent of some 2,000 feet towards the river with another 


• Me SiwsreJl S^les, rir Matitd Maunisin, Landm 
frtencc ro KaiviguAJ b given fn the prefiic, p. tv ft,. 


^95 Si IT- 199 ff. Re- 
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equally stctp ascent beyond. We left the deasion to the potters ^ 
who chose the descent as being more rapid. From the mountain 
we descended through terraced fields, set at stich steepness 
that thej^ seemed rather like an intermmable flight of giant 
steps. We climbed and slid down the uprights and stumbled 
and slipped through the millet which carpeted the treads. The 
peasants who were w^otking in these little fields^ stop^d to 
watch our progress with curiosity and amusemenr. Their dny 
houses were overgrown with cucumbersi but we could find no 
one indoors to sell us a few. At last we reached a track and 
crossing a scteaiTii came suddenly upon a resting-place for 
C00I1CS+ It insisted of stone supports to receive their loads and a 
small expanse of flat croplcss land behind, which provided just 
enough room for our tents. Along tnore frequented routes tliese 
resting-places j^chautara} are so niimerous as to offer a constant 
temptation to delayp but this particular one presented itself as a 
single oasis in a sloping maze of stonesp mud, growing crops and 
stubble. We had been travelling for nine hours, so it was time 
to call a halt. Uyak Village was not far distant and since we 
would traverse below" it on the morrow, our porters shed their 
loads and hastened there at once, so as to replenish their own 
stocks of food and sleep in greater comfort. 

The next day we traversed more fields and reached the top ol 
the main gorge again ■ only to plunge down once more by a pre¬ 
cipitous track to the water's edge. Here we were enclosed within 
great difl^s of rock, and the route became a stony track. Thus 
we continued pleasantly for hour after Hour, stopping only to 
wonder at a litdc stream of hot w^ater which ran from under the 
rocks to be lost in the cold toanng torrent of the Burt Gandaki. 
At last the clifis on our side began to recede and suddenly we 
emerged from jungle into little fields. So we came to Kliotlak 
Village and 1 stopped to delight in the smell of champak bios- 
sems, while Pasang went to buy gtiavas. which he had noticed 
hanging ripe on the trees. Just bdow Khorlak another raging, 
tributary pouts into the mam river. The first half of this stteami 
was fordable, although the water was waist-deep and swift 
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flowing. Ttti yards of such a crossing led co a small island of 
rocks in mid-stream, whence a pole-walk offered the only way 
to the far bank. A hand-stippoTC in the form of a waving stick 
projected fcoiu the far end of this bnt^e, but it only reached 
half-way across. A slip would result in almost cer tain death; 
below the water roared and surged as it hurled itself agmnst the 
rocks. The use of our nylon rope would have been a wise pre- 
caudon, but iro one was interested in it. Four of the potters 
carried their loads across quite unconcernedly. The fifth was 
unwilling, so one of die others returned to bring his load, fol¬ 
lowed by Takki Babu who went back for the dog. While we 
were waiting, two shepherds arrived and began to carry their 
sheep across one by one {pi, XhlVaJ. Nobody seemed to be 
Concerned about the bndgei although Jt probably claims several 
victims every year. Beyond this stream the main gorge closed in 
upon us and the track led tip to a narrow cat-walk, consisting 
of small crunks pegged against the rocks. This was inter¬ 
spersed with sections of silvery mud, where the only hand¬ 
holds were tufts of grass. With as much surprise as relief 1 found 
the whole party still present when we reached the safe^' of a 
firmer route beyond. This led us through densely growing 
wormwood, teaching high above our heads, and when we 
finally emerged on the bank of the river, all were agreed that 
seven houts of travelling sufficed for that day. 

The next morning began with another cac-walfc, but there¬ 
after the route became easy enough. More habitations begm to 
appear and more and more paddy fields. Bm we still iLl to 
negotiate long sections of ro^y track up and down the steep 
sides of the wooded valley. It was in such a place that the first 
casualty occurred on the foUowing day. We had come to a 
splendid water-foil, which plunged into a dear rock basin just 
beside the route, so we stopped to have a bathe. On the other 
side of the track there was a drop of about thirty feet down to 
rocks and shrubs. While bathing in the pool, we suddenly 
heard cries from NTying-kar, who had fiiUcn down the precipice. 
He must luve checked his fall, for he suffered nothing worse 
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than a sprained back-leg, but cren this made progress alow ajid 
difficult for him. He very tnihappy and dearly blamed us for 
his sufferings, since he rtfus^ to accompany us and would only 
follow' at the heels of the last of the porters. If one of us kept to 
the rear, he w^ould lie down aiKi refuse to move* Thus we could 
do nothing but leave him to follow* He limped in late at our 
lunch-rime halt and even later when we stopped for the night* 
The next day we tried to encourage him* but with no better 
results, and could only mist that tie would continue to follow* 
By noon we reached Arughac and great was our excitement, for 
here we would join the main route dirough central Nepal^ 
which connects the district headejuarters of Pokhata, Gurkha 
and Nawakot with Kathmandur it seemed we were already at 
our journey's end- We cooked a meal in One of the village 
houses, but although we stayed mote chan two hours, stiii 
Nying-kar did nor appear. Sending the porters on with TakJd 
BabUj 1 waited m the village while Pasang returned the way we 
had come. He went back four miles before he met a man and 
boy, who told him that they had seen a black dog limping 
northwards. Since it was coo kte co follow that evening, he 
returned to Amghit. We caught up with the porters, who had 
been travelling very slowly and established a camp about two 
miles beyond the village* The nexc day Pasang went back on the 
search, w^hile rhe rest of us continued ori our way. 

The track now led along the sandy bank of the Ankhu Khol5 
and 1 1 was very hoc indeed. Fot months we had been accuscomed 
to living at 10,000 feet and more; now we had arrived at a mere 
2,000 fete in the hcac and moisture that always follow die 
monsoon* Ir was irksome and oppressive as no othet parr of our 
long journey had been. Relief was afforded by plunging into 
water, hut the pleasing sensarian was so transitory that it 
availed very little. Takki Babu bought rice and eggs in the next 
village, and cooking a meal, we left a share for Pasang in the 
hope that he would soon follow with the dogx Then we crossed 
a bridge and ascended slowly and laboriously to Kanmje Village, 
where our porters said they' could go no further* We settled in 
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tlic lower stoiT]^ of a house, ivhicli the owner put ac otir disposal 
and set about the preparation of a meal, leaving all other prob¬ 
lems to Pasang. He arrived late in the evening leading the un- 
happy Nying-kar, whom 1 had scarcely expected to sec again. 
By good fortune he had been found by two soldiers from the 
check-post at Jagar, who were on their way down to Gurkha. 
They tcco^izcd him and he consented to be led on a tope, an 
act of servitude to which he had never subuutred before in spite 
of our well-meant e£orrs. Thus Pasang had met them and joy¬ 
fully received his charge. We now turned our atterition to the 
porters, who insisted that they were too tired to cononue with 
us the next day. Replacements were found in the village without 
much difliculty and we added to the mimber a small hey who 
was willing to dory the dog (pi. XLlVi'. 

From above Kanmje we had our lit view back across the 
foothills to the summits of Dhaulagiri and Annapurna, the 
two great massifs beyond which we had been travelling all 
these months. There were no more mishaps, but the way to 
Kathmandu seemed surprisingly long. Now we had reached 
rather easier tracks, I expected to increase our daily mileage 
but we coveted no more than eight map-m lies a day, although 
we were travelling from seven in the morning untU four or so 
in the aftemoon. Thus we continued mveiling for four more 
days, descending from hDJ-iop to S’alley, only to reascend once 
more, and then again came the inevitable descent. The track 
seemed crowded after the solitude of the past months. One 
meets a continuous succession of coolies, loaded with a variety 
of articles. The chief item of trade must be cigarettes, for the 
people of Nepal are inveterate smokers. Next in importance is 
cotton doth, mostly of Indian manulanure. Others carry great 
balks of timber across their shoulders, thus blocking completely 
the naiTow pdi. Again and again they have to stand aside with 
their loads turned lengthways along the track, so char chose who 
meet diem may pass. It must be one of the most laborious 
means of earning a livelihood. A few coolies cany salt, and even 
fewer cany such luxuries as sugar, condensed milk or tins of 
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biscuits. Even At the Icm^ rates for pottemge diat arc payable in 
Nepal, items carried in such a way soon become very cosdy. 
We saw a lady being carried in a spcciatly shaped basket on the 
shoulders of a single potter, while her husband followed on foot. 
A gentleman hasrened past us in a litter earned by four. But 
such sights are rare. One may save one's energj' if one can afford 
to he cardedt but there is no comfort at all in riding on another 
man's shouldets^ 

Wc passed th rough Trisuli Bazaar, marvel ling at the existence 
□f shops and stalls, which we had not seen for so long. Nawakoc 
we avoided by taking a short cut and crossing the Xadi Kliola m 
a boat. A[ last on October 4 rh we reached Kaulia Village and 
shouted with joy ar the first glimpse of the Nepal Valley be¬ 
tween the last of its surrounding hills. We could just see its 
western end and distinguish the little Newat town of Kimpur^ 
Pasang hastened ahead^ so that he could get a jeep and bnng it 
to meet us at Baiaju< where the motorable track begins. Mean¬ 
while Takki Babu and I came along w^ith the porters. We paused 
m Kakani on the rim of the Valley, and then began our last 
rapid descent into the heart of Nepal, the real Nepal of 
history with all the trac^ of its own splendid culture- We 
reached Balaju, famous for its recumbent image of the god 
Vishnu, who manifests himself in the kings of Nepal. Neat the 
pHDol in which the image lies !Sub]Elletged^ tlnete is a long tow of 
water-spouts- Here we removed our heavy bools and ragged 
garmentSp bathed under the cold jets and dressed in umroned 
Cotton clothes, which wc had kept ready for this cM:casion. The 
jeep stood waiting with Nying^kar by its side, and as we came 
to take our places in it, I was pervaded with a sense of happy 
fulfilment. The last rvto miles into KatlimarKlu seemed like a 
ride on a magic carpet and I was welcomed at our house in Dilli 
Bazaar by another fiiend and colleague, Lt* Coh T. W. Clark. 


A whole country" can never be reduced to a sin^e concept and 
pcrtiaps the name of Nepal evades concise definition more than 
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any other* To chost who live m the Valley, the NewSrs the 
Gorkhas, 'Nepal' still means little more thari the Valley itself. 
They scarcely think of the people from the surrounding moun¬ 
tains as their fellow-countrymen. Likewise chose who live in 
the mountains refer to the Valley as 'Nepal', for they also live 
as though their separate communities were entities in diem- 
selves. How could it be otherwisep when villagers half a day^s 
journey away speak with a variation of dialect and the people 
beyond the head of the valley belong to a different race? 

While waiting for Pasang at Amghlip I had wandered up the 
bank of the Bun Gandala with the village school-master as 
companion. 'Where does this crack lead?^ I asked him. *To 
Tibet', he tepHed. ‘To nowhere else on the way?^ — ncH 
where else/ "We have come that way/ I said. He showed no 
inretest. You who have read this bcaokt now know where we 
came ffomp but to the Nepalese of the lower vallej^s those latid*L 
of the great mountains might be parr of another world. This is 
not really surprisiiig, for the Himala^^ fewm a barrier between 
two cultures, which arc as different from one another as Europe 
from India. In fact a Tibetan is almost as much a foreigner m the 
Valley as an Englishman, even though he may live within the 
political frontier of Nepal. This is not only l^cause he speaks 
another language, for there are many local languages besides 
Tibetan still used tliroiughout the country, but because his 
whole Cultural background is radically different. His society is 
caste-free and his religion of the special Tibetan kind, either 
Buddhist or p'on. It matters not to him that as a ‘bhotia' he i$ 
relegated by Nepalese caste-laws to one of the lowest castes* He 
lives and travels freely, and for his own part tends co pity the 
* valley-men' (ren^td) as unfart unaies w hu have no religion. 

On the southern side of this cultural watershed Live caste- 
conscious soaetics often of great complexity. They too have 
their religious cults, but without the cohesion and oniver^alisni 
of Tibetan religion. Moreover while our ^bhotia'^ friends had the 
vaguest ideas about places outside their cultural arca+ the dif¬ 
ferent districts a n d chief monasteries were well known to them 
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sdl the way from Dolpo to Tsum. They kmow them by ths 
nirncs used in this book, not by the Survey of India names. 
Such mistakes were made just because the stirreyafs arud cheir 
informants found themselves in alien areas. When we reached 
the lower valleys, it was by no means easy to explain where we 
had bceut for the only names of ^bhotia^ places at all familiar 
south of the watershed seem to be Manangbhot, Mustangbhot 
and Mufetinath* Indeed we might welJ have come from another 
world. 

The Suddhism of the Nepal Valley, identical with Tibetan 
Buddhism until the end of the thirteenth centinyt began co 
diverge ever further from it under the infiucnce of Hinduism, 
which seems to have been actively fostered by the ruling families- 
The monks gradually disappeared^ having been transformed into 
the highest orders of a rigid caste-system* modelled on the 
Hindu pattern. Then came the Gorkhas with their miliraat 
Hinduism, detetmined on the destrucuon of what little real 
Buddhism still remained. Whether the surviving Buddhist cultSt 
conceived in the Hindu pattern^ arc to be called Buddhist or 
not, depends cm one's definition of terms." They certainly 
differ considerably in intention and form from Tibetan cere¬ 
monies and seem to have lost touch altogether with the funda^ 
mental philosophical ideas, which alone can finally distinguish 
Buddhism from Hindinsm. 

Yet ad this dmc one small section of Newar society* namely 
the traders were imimaitung close connections with 

Uiasa, where there has been a small Newar community for 
centuries. Many of them cnarried Tibetan wiveSi and being 
already Buddhists, all of them were readily influenced by Tibe¬ 
tan religion. The wives were debarred from entering Nepal, but 
it was no such easy matter to exclude incorporeal ideas. The 
ritual bath, to which they were forced to submit on their tetum 
CO the Vadey, certainly ^d not wash them away. Supported by 
some artisans, producers of significant items of trade such as 
images, titual insmtmenis and vessels* they formed a nucleus of 
“ icc EH, ch. Ill* ’Btidlcihuni m Nepal ^ 
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NepJcjc Buddhisi$^ who realized that the practice of their 
religion could not be ctrannscribed by local cajite-Iaws. These 
ideas cDtionually brought them into coufiict with die upper 
castes of their owri society^ but since trading is an essentiai 
occupation for a civilized conimumtyT, they could never be 
finally repressed. 

£mce the revolution of 1950 and die ousting of the [^na 
regime, their position ha$ beai suddenly stretigthenoi out of all 
proportion to their numbers. For the ideas of democracy and 
personal freedom^ which are now spreading chrougbout the 
countiyp must eventually undermine the whole caste-system 
and so vindicate those who claim that the Buddhism of the 
Vallejo i$ properly part of a universal religion. Nowadays ocher 
Nepalese Buddhists, besides the craderst may be heard eJtpres- 
sing admiracion for the superiority of Xihecan religious prac- 
oce. The Tibetan monks and pilgnms, who come in winter to 
Visit tilt splendid shrines of the Valley, far fmm being regarded 
as strange beings from another world» are even welcomed in 
some circles as religious brethren^ Perhaps after all the great 
cultural barrier^ which, unacknowledged by its rulers, divides 
Nepal lengthways into two mutually incomprehensible paxtSj 
is beginiiing to resolve Itself in the very heart of the country* 
Perhaps too the ^bhotias' with their caste-free socie*^ and their 
practice of a iiTuversal religion may be regarded as the Token of a 
new casre-free Nepal, united in a common culture. 
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TIBETAN PLACE-NAMES IN WEST NEPAL 

Tb* pbcr-iuiEm dtrcughDui the nartJ^cm fconriff djsmcts tif Nepal arc 
Tibetan, bur they appear on the Survey of India maps in a aetange NcpHi 
garb. Those of ua able CO work out the mcthoii of majiscription used by dw 
aurveyon, cm sometimes ap pro ii mare to the cortret prnmindaiiojif but fat 
the most part tbe speUiiigs of these names are qtiiu misleacling- An euo^ely 
ditferene method is used by the Sutvey of India bar all either Tibcon regions, 
nnC only pnlt n'ni Tibci+ but also dwtrkts sudi as Ladihh, Spici and Lahuli 
and the small scares of Sikkim and Bhutan. This h set oat iti ^Ruks fc the 
phonetic transcriptian into Ff^l is h of Tibetan wwds^ by OiarlcJ Bell and 
W, F* O^Cotmor (iDdia, Fomign Depr., P/W 441^ tfelhi On the: 

sheecs covering the northern regions of Nepal ail place-names tm the TibcOT 
side of the frontirr arc transcribed in acoordance with these rules. Tine 
nuinerous Tibetan place-names inside the Nepalese honpcfi hnwever^ 
in barely tecognbeable forms. 

1 (|uotc a iiw plaac-rmnos as they appear On the Survey of Ind ia maps of 
Nepal (1931 editiianp scale 13253,440) together with 'cocrected' spcBioga 
based on the ruEcs of Bell and O 'Connun 


Thyangboebe (Khumbu, Dismetno: 3 Ease) 
Sya Cdmpa (Chhaikabhot, Rdpa District) 
Joinosom(Thakkhola, Palpa Dhtrict) 
Chhatrngian (^Thakkhola) 

Chharkabhorgaon (Palpa Disnict) 

In these Nepalese Spelling of Tibetan names; 


'Teng-bo-chc' 
'She Gon^^ 

'Dzong-^am* 

'Tse-co* 

'Tsarka^ 


ya is 00 be pmoounced as r 

i 

i Fallowed by c or I as r£ 


Buc all tw often there is complete Taelt of systenii far the iun’eyocs have given Ij 

the njjnes just as they thought they hc4fd them: « 

Chohai^ (nr. Muknnlih. — intended for 'Dzutig^ (meaning: fbn) \ 

District no; 4 we^) 

Chhego (or. Mukiinath) —imended fnf 'Cfumkoc" 

Thajigja ^Manan^hiK) — mtended for ^Dioog-gyn 

It is lametiiable that some nf these fabihed names are beginnmg to gain 
cunteocy now that foreigners arc travcllit^ more freely in the remaccf parts of 
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When I waa cKfrdkiiig the mm aturatf with qw a 55 i 5 l 3 nE 
he once rmLazkcJ- ‘Thar plan if Nar-to but the sahibs ftij. fomc Gcmwi 
rrwuntamcen hr had been working foe) call h Phtiglori^r* 

A special cause foe regret it the oixussion of n^ly all the Inal discrict- 
nainei of these Tibecao regions and the intmtiDn of new ones ODvering dif¬ 
ferent areas whudi represenc tm uwi nf ciJ turaJ EJsrwhefe the Stmrey of 

India has noc bamicd fimn its maps such, naines as Ladakh, Lahuli Spin or 
^An^kar- Xhua J have deJibcistely teinscaied all the distncC’’natnes of the 
regions through which we p^sed, markhig cn^ maps accordii^lijr. 

The new distxict-naiiies were oficn fonticd by adding the su£i ~hbot 
(meijiing ^Tibetan") tn the more important twns and villages. Thni we find 
MUSITANGBHOT bstrad of the pnarpcT disETtCt-namc LO, CHHAJUCJlAHOT In- 
vented from t^HARJCA^ WANAf^CHHOT Fmtn MANaKG, alcogcthcr ignanng the 
proper duttict-rLaine of ^^YE-snANCr Sornetimci the distiicr-names appear io 
garbled forms as rbe names of rivers, c,g+ Kaur Khola ffrom the dhtrict- 
naiiie karJ, Pinjang Kholi (from pam:£aNg]. One distrurr-namet taRap» is 
aJlomted just to a village m the diitrict and its true significance lost altn- 
gcdieti 

These criddsnu seem ^ Tadica!+ that I can Imagine same of my readers 
being sceptical. My small pany, however, was the first one pfoficietic in the 
three languages of Nepali, Tibetan and English to have visited these Tegions- 
It is not only irksome to End Incocreci or misleading namea on existing 
maps; they have already gained such currency, that one has no choice but to 
crnitnme usiing them as a means of reference. 1 have therrfoce quoted thein in 
brackets whenever I tefes: in these Tillages for die first rimr, e.g. Ting-khyu 
fSI: "Lingiegaon), Tsharfca [SL Chhark^hoigion), (The suifia atiached 
m 50 many of these names^ means ^village’ a^ quite stipetfliiouf on niaps,) 
Elsewhere I adhere to my amended spellings, which are all lisied bchnv. 


Ammdid Method Tr^nm^kn 

1 have followed the mediod of Eell and O'Connor,, simply Ifiooducing foff 
greaicr exactitude certain distmedons, which they decided deliberatEly to 
umii. It is useless , O Coonof wnteSf ^to atiettipc ta discriminate in English 
characters between such sounds as unaspirated and aspftared p* if we were 
preparing out txansenptiotH for English speakers cnly^ 1 would not hesitate co 


* For some well knwn places there arc two forms of the nxme, one Tibetan 
and one Kepalcsc. In these cj s ei 1 have not hesimted tn use the Nepalde 
™ tg. Mukdnith (iik chhu-mik-gya^). Mustang (fil. Mon^iTiat^ 
Sims Ru). These of cdutk appear quise properly on the existing maps. 
Concerning 'f4tugiixi* see p. zz2 itL. 
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mtc. Bui dir ladijn m«llas who now mcfraargly visit dirsc Tibrcm 
iiLs. can iiod do liisiinguish p«fe«ly wdl belwwa such sounds. »s an 
also miiiF odwt Europeans. Should wc iheiefoirc oonrtal a distiiicnon of 

sawdMtbrauseantmcraii^ Elfish caroMK 

In die ftiUowwig list the sounds omittrii by and O’Connnr m mwitisl 
by asiEMhs and their equivalent nanscripoons in square btadteta. 

Pronounce: a — 111™ v in smip 
_ LQurins^mi, 
b ^ aa in Englisli. 

ch _ Tpiaipirgttd rather Ife fA in pttekf (=Saii5W: cji 

[tK] • ciih — aspiraitd wthcr as in fAurii(**Siiisitrii: di), 

[dh] • eh’_» hi riurrt but With tht voice cm a low 

d — 35. in Et^tsh, 
e —^ like jf in nin. 

g ^alwi^liaplafiai^ta 

h ^ as jn Englidi i 
I —lOcrfiniwigi 
j —always hanl as inj«. 

k ^ miasniiatAd as in Ffench cabuK. 

[k] • Ui —aspirated as in English cabin « even moro strongly as in 
Yori^ami 

_as in cabin but widi the voice oo a kiw pitoi^ 

1 ^a5inBng?^i 
m — as in Englirfif 
D _ as in Bi3gli5h+ 

o —likestnedd, - i- 

o ^ Ukcfl- iti^ ^ closely like « in Fuaida pm, 

p ^ ■Tfias piBgd as in French peUf 

tp] •{*! ^aspirated as b English =if i^ven more stitmgly as tn 
ropfcrtvy, I k 

[p] •p^ 

T — as in Engjiah* 
j, — as b En^^ishi 

Fji * j' _ja m Ef^UfiK but on aluw pitch* 

ih — as in English lieep { * Saniknt: i), 

[ih] * sh* — a* ill English bntisn a low ptech. 
f uiufpnatfd ai in French lable* 

-t-h - aspiuKd as iu English lablo or even mere smugly uw 

ftl -t' -lainEiifilishiahlcbuiwidithevaictcnalowptti^ 

n — rithersi in English im but with die r barely sounded. 
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[orj * ccfe — aihcr like rr^ in rraAcme when pKmwiiMd » one 

[tr] ♦ cf * — as ir jbovc faui wirh dw %tii« m ^ low pitd^, 
a — like ts in rjeesc-fl]^;* 

[&] * tsh ^ like tn caff-Adme, 

[h] • a* — like If ^boTt but wMi the voice oti akw pitdh, 
u — ^ Kkt do in w»dt 

fl — miW like kin Of like Gcmujiu, 

w — as m Ei^Iish, 
f — as in Englifib, 


Mew nf dtf conso^ aic p«inQune«i » m Elfish, cbe only on^ u 

auK die English ip«Jm any diiEculry being the sets; 


Ol 

k 

p 

t 

It 


chn 

kh 

pb 

t’h 

Erh 


* 

P 

t* 


nh ct' 

One must ena,^ dv3t the first vmi«l is <,dte 6t* fmm aspitaunp. that 
tJ« le^ » Miy asptnted a«l that ihr ihfid, besMa being slightfy as. 
p^trd, .sptononnted on a pitth. pS « projwly just aspirated pTbnt it is 

nfic itKifused with English JA. 

***** i. B. U. a« all ptonoimerd 


v«y ocCBlonaliy 1 }uyt tmproved' the aanstribed speUings, For wniple 
^ » ^^pommt monastety whieh I sped ‘Sbey’ (rhytdng wid, EnglLh 
Atcotr^ to nur rula the speUiog d«dd be 'She*, but the S«J 

|F ^^-SUl ™. 6^ ^ ^ 

of w“* ^ ^ 

Afe^ initial ™ * reguUr Banscription 'Phi-tsher'. 

Afar M initial syj^k ending m -f, tsi tends to be pewioimeed as i. 

In the names Kak .ndTTiak I ha« introduced a long sowe] sign. 

^ are aU properly sepaable and thus it wnnld 
t Z, W ^ F-«ice this would 

certain eowcl. dear or «. a™id awkw^ dus^ts of ton- 

•SCTiSllBi. 
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TIBETAN place-names IN WEST NEPAL 

The clasaieal speUuigs given belnw in die ihitd mT i rmn represent a Iretic bjr 
j^rr^ rfgnsljtErarion cf the entteci Tihe&n wriewn fomis* Ideally Tibcon 
place-naiud should be tcgnlaily shewn in diw wayi bill it sterns seareety 
likely that such i method will tnmmend itself »the Surrey nf India. Perhap 
one day the Tiberaw will insist on It, if ever they become Jiariooally minded. 
Afar aU we demot produfe map of France with all die names in phonepc 
spellings: we leam to prnimmce Ftendt* Curious as Tibetan spclli^ must 
appear at Hist N^t, die tules of pfotiunriarion can be leam^ with tittle 
difficult}' and dicte a« fitr fewer uregulariiies than with English placi-natnei- 
In some femoto Tillages, however, where there is no pmper litetary naditini, 
the ODcrect spellings have been forgotten and teplaced by ad he phoneric 
spelling*. One exa sometimes W them in earlier historical iiKtirds, which 
account fet c|ui|e a ninnber of those cjiwied below. 

The giv«n to the disrrict* in the fourth column ate those used 

throughout ibis btxik. They ait listed below on p-18 J. 

fniy) after a Soevey of India name indirates a Nepilese name, altemrive to 
dw local Tibetan one and Talld in its own right. I use Nepalese in a wide 
sense embiaring all the language and dialects of Nepal. In the poseni cases 
these names will be Magar, Gurung w Nepali (tiz. GofthalO- 

I have listed below all the place* m the Ttbeon-speakiog aieas of West 
Nepal through which we passed (ch*. H-Vl of this book). In a polirial sense 
tlieo. muncs also are Nepalese, but since they are Tibetan lioguiitically. it is 
only aa Tibetan that they can properly be ^elt. 


names of villages and monasteries 


5»(rm Sff India 

Norm 


Dwfirwr 

Al5li 

Tok-fcisftJ 


pfiLPofTartp) 

Bagardilup 

fBog^’-jTakap'* 


GYA5UMDQ 


(Jlar-j/jii) 


Birclufti 


Buf-fflfjAlDJH 

HUF-PJ 

Bib 

Bi 


inJTAN<S 

Bimokochi 

Bim-t*lung 



_ _ 

Boh£zq 



Brlgsi 

Draksir{Bfakar)‘ 


HYE-SHWa 

— — 

Bur-^ 


T^UM 

Chilur 

r>Lai 


DZAIt-DZO^Ci 


* Tsh^ is die local Tibetan name. Bagactshap the Nepalese one. Note the 
Nepali use of f f t to reptesent the sound Ith- 

^ Bratar is the local dialect Ibcm. now giTu:^ way to Tibetan Drakar. 
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OF VILLAGER AND MONASTERIES 

India AmnM Naiu 
Tshi-nw 

Tiinuig 

Owlegitiii Tsht-b 

OiJiandii! Gom^ fondul Gooiba" 

ChKing Saytng 

Chhair^Mi Tihcfnfc 
Oilmk^a^ioa Talwka 


Chhfga 
Chlmkwig 
Chha 

Chkukgini 


ChliEmkhor 

Chli^khaiw 

5 ho 

Tiliuk 


Tr'a 4 tar 

Tsc-kjt 

Kyui^-m 

Ctiung^ Chimba 

DxQRg 

Chum Gompa Mu Gciinha^ 

Chumjc Tiiwnjec 

DankarwdMQg 

D™g Drang 

— — Doro 

Dtmaihi Du-zkc 

GKilinggion Gt-\mg 

Qbpani Gj^aiu 

-Hrip 

JornosniD D2»ng«4m* 

KigW {fup) Kagbcni (Klk)^ 

ICarang Katang 

— — Kar^c 


eWiroi Spilling 

DiitHit 

(Tikad^mti} 

UKASimDO 


uo 

Tihg-!f 

upper Kali 
Gandakt 


Upper Bbeti 

KUtJiHQ 


t‘hAk 

r$W-iv 

J&OLFQ(Tshar 

Cfcj-^jMcr 

dzar-dzong 

Chot-ihm^ 

■mjfti 

NUP-RI 

Jjitfgj 

Bf1 

Upper Kali 
Gandaki 

rTw-ii^ 1 
rKjjTffli^g-wwj 

^shuk) 

T'HAt 

rl}^9r^ 

DZAR-DZOMG 


TfUM 


dQe-^it^ 

(rCy*^) 


TSUM 

Upper Kill 
Ckinfkki 
mirmiHG 
DOLPO(Taia|]) 
tipptralKTi 
Upper Kali 
Gasiiaki 
Rve-shamq 

XirtAHG 

t'rAic 

U^KiU 

Gatida]d 

POLPO 

arAstmvo 


* Cobwiiit^ 'Gamba' see p, 260 fn. 

* Alsci known as Tsiiin Gomba.(^- 

««K. Tibeaa *p«im II is b««. « 
l^ong-^arUp which repraetits the clmical speUii^. 

-1 » ^ U«1 Til*r^ n^. K^„; A. 
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NAMES OP VlLtAGH*; AND MONASTERIES 


of tndi^ 



Clvjital Sp^lin^ 

Ditiriit 

Keghagaon 


Gj-aga 


Upper Kali 





Gatidaki 

Kehami 


Gc^ni 


LO 

Khangy^ 


Ngaha 


NYEt-SHANG 

Khanl^Qn 


Ka-Jie 


Upper Bhcri 

JQunti (ivp) 


Natduiig 


t'rai 

Kiiing^ 


Khyeng-khar 


D(£AR-D^ONG 

Komigaan 


Koma 


l>DLPO(Pan£ang) 



Koya 


KUTAWG 

Kroh 


Gak 


ALTAWG 

— — 

Ku^ 

sap-ter-nga 

iKu-tiha^tir-nga 


— — 

Ljing Cjomha 

Glfa^^en-pa 

dOlpo (Naingun^ 

Lar 


Lar 


TSUM 

tilrjiinK(iifp) 


Gap hang 


t'ttJtlt 

Lackya(»wp) 


Babuk 


prup^Rf 

Uw 


Lu 

5W 

m/p-Rj 

UM(^MlI?[a2lg- Lo 

Bit 


bhet) 





— — 

LoGedur 

BkiCf~dhir 

to 

Lidanda(flfp) 


Li 


m/p-Rf 

LOtWA 


Lj^kwa 


hjtang 

LungSom 


Lbdiri 

iHo-ti 

I>OLPO(P«lzaiig} 

MaharSng 


Maraug 


uo 

hUjhgun 


Mi 

MjJ 

DOLPQ(Paiiizang) 

Manangbhac 


Muwg 


nye^shang 

Miipha 


Marpha 


t"har 

— — 

Mo 



DOLPO ^anzang} 

hf ulcdnlth (ntp) 

Chhu-fluk'gya-oa 

1 

f 

DZAR-OZDNG 

— — 

Mtirwa 


PHOX5UMDO 

(Lho Mj2uai^J 



LO 


Naktsa Gomba 


MlJP-RI 

Kamclog^ 


Namdo 


tWLPO (Nnngun^ 


Narodm 


ttUTANG 

— — 

Narogimg* * 

|Nam-gyii| 

DOLPQ (Nirogimg) 

Nungwi 


Nar-mii 


NAR 



fLowfirNay) 



— — 

Ng* 


T^ttM 


• KLuig^ tlie rumc of tfw ^azLng-gimind share the fiibg^. 

* Thii luffic xppem on die SI ftup at&dnml tu die dw {Ningtittg 
which flow? through the dutnet of Nuiigung^ 
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NAMES OF VILLAGES AND MONASTERIES 


SkTtiy ^ Ind 

la AftttnJe^ Numt 

Ngidiu 

Ngamdihu 

Ngiwai 

Bat^ba 

Ngile 

N^-lc 


Nyak 

Ni»lgacni 

NpissJ 

— — 

PaJ-ding Gomk) 

— — 

Pangrndoti 

Pingtijig 

Pat^-^'ing 

— — 

Pbabm 

Pbijor^g^ 

Phijor 

Pfiilam* 

Angwang 

Philim 

JPbildii 

LDodang 

Phti^iip 

Nat-lo 


[Upper Nar} 

Phiiibe 

Ptw'be 

PbSr^(nip) 

Pi 

ProJefttip) 

Pttik(Trnk)fr 

PudaiTtigAoci 

Pungmo 

Pitia 

F^irang 

— — 

Putra 

— — 

R^^cbhex] Gomba 

RingmigSem*^ 

f'RiiigmD 

iTsKo-wa 

Ripchc 

Htip-die 

— — 

Sogatu 

^ — 

^ Gomba 

Sidanggagp 

Saldw^ 

Samafiwp) 

Rb 

SanutgldrL 



Oirfru*! 


Nyi-U 

TSUW 

NYE-EtiA»G 

TSUM 


^tJTANG 

Nyi-gvi 

DOLPO{Pailzaiig) 

iPiil~liitfg ^jon^pa 

DotPO (Nvnguag) 


TSUM 

WTANG 


PB0KSU3^|>0 

DOLPO {Naingutig) 


KUTA14G 

ItUTANG 

iNmr-sioi 

WAR 

Kn^ 

TSUM 

WYB-SHANG 

tlUTANG 

rPuflg-iTW 

FHOKSUMDO 

iPu-ranj 

D2AR-PZONG 

jfM-fri 

DZAR-D2DNG 

Aa-rAfn 

TSUIA 


PHOESUmO 


TSUM 

T'tiA*. 



POLPO (Natngur^ 


DOLPO (Naingtffl^ 

Rfs 

NUF-RJ 


upper Kali 


Gandaki 

^Sam-^ing 

DDLPD [Naifigtmgj 


— ^ Samluig 


‘Philan,' s*HM m be a falsr tJuplfcaiwfl of JW npr od, 

II the IMIK unknmm at Apgieai^. but the bdige ihoirn herr on die SI 
DiJpi ishould be lociml at' Pfiiiim*. 

Gun^ piMUflc^ i, ^ 

Trtk . The daasial ipelliog althou^ sixrptiiing, it well vou^hzd ftsr, OtM 
would expect Pngl. 

*^grm £-^) a foe ^ proper Ncpaleie name Rwgmo. Tht 

Tibetan Eiame Tjsbohwi MEaps jiat lakc^ide^. 
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KAMES OF VILLAGES AND MONASTERIES 


Sur\Hy^IjUu 

Jimendid Kant 

CLvjiuJ 

Dinritt 

Singdih 

jSai^dak 



upper Klli 

tpVlrng" 



Gandaki 

_ 

Sctthimg 



ICUTJIMa 

Sedbii{n^) 

Tan 



KUTANG 

_ — 

^wn-tr'ak GcKnba 

Shtl-hr^ 

PDiJ>0 (Namgung^ 

^ — 

^^ip-diliok Gwnba 

^H-pJ DOLPO(Tatap} 

Shulf 

Chhii-Jc 

Ci-«f 



Siiwagion 

Shimen 

(SiiF^g-man) 

DC1LPO(p£ii23ng) 

S]ri Gompa 

Sh^ Gomha 


POLPO (NwngungJ 

Sy 3 "g 

Shang 



t’hak 


Ta-hnp Gflinba 

rTa^ffHe 

NYt-^HAF^G 

Tihnw 

Tr'ang-mar 



LO 

Tangbe 

Tanglpe 



Upper Pili 





Gaisdaki 

T3nkcK{Mp) 

Djcnng 





Sanan—Ba 





Topara—Tup 



TICHtF-RONG^ 


Dmsa — 





Dri4t'ung 




Taripgwn 

1>0 

faiSd 


DCiLPOfTarap)*’ 

Tegif 

Tii^kkar 



LO 


Tetigi 


SW-SHANG 


Tr 



Upptr Kill 





Gandaki 

Thingji 

Dztmg-gyu 


Gyasumdo 

Thiiugior 

rrhin 



y*hAr 


\Sanibo 




Thonje 

jThangjM 



GYASUMDO 

Tilje 

trdjrt 



GYA5UMDO 

Tuig^cgioa 

Ttng-klipu 


nCLPOfPanzatig) 

Tki^km 

Ttng-ri 

jT(»5^ri 


Upper Kill 
Gaztdaki 


Tr'ak-lting 



CYASDMDO 

_ _ 

Tuk 



ItUTANG 

™ _ 

Tshjokrwin 



Upper Kill 





Gwlaki 

Tiikuchi 

Tufctdu 

sPn^-thai 

T'RiuG 


■ CcHKcniing these wo name* see p. 163. 

* CoflcemiiigTieha-tois arid thU gitiup of see p. J J. 

'CooewtttngTw^asadBttMandnntaeabge-iwroeieep^ IS4 tn. 
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NAMES OF VILLAGES AND MONASTERIES 


5 wy^ oJbtiU Ammiid AW 

Ttint^ Rinum 

Vug-tshft 

GDtilbA 

Sh‘xoig-cihct 

Gomba 

— — Yais-jruoi Goitihd 


1 ^™ 

gY^i-mtshtr^-fA DOLPO (Plnzwig) 
4^an-^ 

Ya^^yam MlPO (Nimgiii^ 


On the Surrey of ludui m^pi du* fwon a g ccry Is nurkc^ vhen Sh^ung- 
aiw Mocustay should be, Ya^txher it about 500 yatdi wiat of Nns^ 
(St Nualgion], 
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district names 


Dutrkt Niimt Mip jny Nt. P 4 ge Rff* 


OOLPO — Namgung 

29^7 

77, H 

» Pxnzang 
— Tarap 

»p 

*J*9J 

8 ?. 154 

— Tdiarbung 

p* 

8? 

02 AP-DZONG 

29S 

199 

GVAflTMDO 


i}7 


CUTTING 

|0D 

ijo 

L£l 

i^S 

19s 

NAR 


3 tz£ 

mip-id 

JWI 

1+1 

E^YE-SHANG 


Z07 


PHOIL 5 UMDO 

296 

59 

T'HAlt 


174 

UCHU-KOHa 

295 


TSUM 

500 

=57 

Uppcf Bheri 

^95 

24 

Upper feCili Gandaki 

19S 

16} 


^ Iniirf irt4 

NtngiiDg Klifili and Sibu Khali 
ara(Dibh2nw) I 
Pinjang Khnii area; 
complex of Tillagjcs and monai- 
trtits, indixlLi^ TaripgSon, Atili 
and achtf placed uiimai:kcd; 
Chfuiklb^cgion and the BadTong 
KheJi,^ 

vallejr cast of ascendir^ m 

Mukemath; 

gioup of Tillagei centring oo the 
jmiction of the Dudh Khi^ and 
dve Matijmdi RiTer, induded in 
Manaogbhot; 

Knifing; 

Mtisunghhoc (Lho}t 
Namgion and Phu KhoU; 

Lark)^ 

Tilbgcs of the Upper Manyandi 
centring on Manang. indnded in 
Manangbhdt; 

Phoksumdo Tai and the Antround- 

LE^areai 

Thikhhok; 

Tandnitaiid ninoui^ 

Shiir; 


- Th* dlMrin‘ChhMfcibhK’on tht SiJT«y oT map 

Tsharka Village, Taap wd Paiwang. but rfuK lepteKtit ^ ^«y 
«jn. Tshaika and the Batbiaig «llag]e» do ttpeesoii one how««; dta a 

TshsAnng, 
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DIVlNmES AND LAMAS 


uwJ til tht ioa 

AjOuc ConquETdr Onmisocnt 
Adamamiiic Being 

Acimnacdi]^ Sa^ng Belly 
AUGood 

All Unity nf Absolitie E$ 9 cru:v 
ArvcettDc King fif Pturotom 
Form] 

Tifrcfdn 

rDo^ljt nnv-^pa 
rDfhf^egrcd-tiid 

Kun-tu 

Yar^St^tJt^ hui~"^ 
*pllTMl-gyi 

rgyal-po 

SmItTii namr 

I'a^iUoirTa 

Samant^hAJrn 

Banner of Fame 

Banner QfWudom 
Boat-Kcadfii Goddess 
Bond^kceper 

Boundless Lilc 

Boundle&a Light 

BrilliAiit 

Buddha Master of Midicine 

rgyil-miyh^ 
Shei-rah Tgy^^mlikm 
rDo-Tjt pha^-trx 
dMn^att 

Tshe dpa-fW 
*Od dpa-mtd 
fKam’-par tnsnigrmi^ 
Sittp-t^as matt-gyi 

VtfrtvStihl 

Amitipu 

Vaifottna 

Ehaiihttjyi^Sptru 

CpfnpoaitF Cooqtintir 

rCyai-ha ^ibu~pa 


Defender 

Destroyer 

Dragoii^Pnnoc 

rATam-par '/onu-pa 


Essence of All Joy 

Exalted Proteccor of Liring 
Beii^ 

jKim-1^ iV^in^po 
^ph^S-p^t 


FaliDOa-Pnacc 

Fierce Blue Master 

Fierce Lady wtdi Good Things 
Fierce Mj.ui-r 

Firc-Prietz 

Khfa-pst 

Cu-TN i/r^mr££^ 

Li^J-Uan lifi^g-no 

CiTHK ^r^po 


CanarjJka* J 

r Dancnran jtf-ffd-ri4-lrd 
Ijar^^n^dhu hfgy^piy^ 



L 

" Gmatakra' ii a San^i tcmi nuanine *arcle of OfTcnnM'. It u mcrf 
^ ^ItETtiaOTe tn die Jiingn- iiaine g^en in die leaeid 
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PiViNtTIES AND LAMAS 


Mid ill r 4 r ftxi 
GtaikcingEyc 
of Great CompassioD 
erf ehe IfkfaliiblE Nwe 
G1 «iou 5 Gentle One 
JJein of Speeds 
God of the Dart 
Goddess af Wisdom 
Grcit BUidc Dtvmicy 
Great BrilUanee 
Guide Masiicr of Medicine 
Gyec-pung 


Jhi^-rjt dst-pc 
Ben-y^ 

Phttr~pd ilhi 
Tvn thm-ma 

XuR-qg 

Bran-pit ntwt^i 
Cv^r-jpi 4 Ji£r 


Hcdmka 
Hey Vapa 
Holder of the Vajn 
HoiK-Ncdc 


Kyr’i-rdB-rji 


[mpemirb»bfc 

InMiUcStiCrts* Dm-yeigruh-fi 


Jambhala 

Jewel-Bom 


Kings of Existence 
Knowledgc-Holdo- 


Life-Enipciweticig Rnowledgc- 
Holder 
Ught-Mflker 
Li^min g-Pcince 
Lion-Hc^ded Pokin] 

Lord of the Dead 

Lord SpcU-Powcc VioawMWi 


Lntu^Bom 
Lotm-in^Hand 
Low Lord of Dance 

{ Loving-Kindness 
Maiireyap CK'amba 
Mother ivicK Good Things 
One Inscpatahle 


£in-c£en 

Tihi-dhaF\ifit'i^ 

Jo-hif fng^s-dhm^ 

Pad-m^ 

Pad-ma 

Bymnf-pa 

A-in£ 

iByrr-mtd-pa 
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jf mtTfcd r name 
Av*kiiiihm 
mah^nma 
mt^apdh 
Manjuhi 
foahonaii 

PntjnS^fotftiiS 

Maiiokal^: 

MahSvaifKonM 


Herxjta 

Htvajra 

Vajradhjira 

Hay^tvi 

'Jamb&aLc 

VidySdhtra 


DtpaidarM 

rente 

FiiipnxMtffl^ibdlV 

Pidmnpi^i 

Pudmanartihjfrt 

Maiiftya 



DIVINITIES AND LAMAS 


Hmt hW m fhi tixM 

Trief^ Heme 

PredDiis Mucfl 

Cu-m tin-p(hchi 
(= Lotus-Bom) 

ftisttttcmqf die Thn^ Family Jtwfmn mmi-H 

Pure lis.ooo tima toDpSoa 


Rlhtila 

gZe^lhe 

Ra.vcn-f-l«dciJ Dakin! 


K.fJigioa'j Defen£c G^onotu 


and Good 

f Sage of the 
\^3kpiniiiii 

Shi-^a 

Satrik 

S^tr^ytr-un^i 

Srrwvms 

sCrd-na 

Secret Epitpme of Scdpcure 

^A^^i^iar^pa Wc>4idiir 

(mao of the A-sh'a)“ 

Shen-God White 

W-dW 

Shen-tap 

gShm-raUf) 

Sky-Gape 


5ky-Gocr 

mKids-sfycd 

Sky-Guide 

Dran-pe iumi£u] 

Summit-Ptiiicc (Wiil-4i)* 

dSel-gm 

Si^rcmeBlua 

hl}t-meivg 

Supreme Chief Gaping Mouth 


Supfetne Heruka 

C£e-iiu:^ ie-m-ia 

lliuitaicrbol c-ui-Haod 

rdo-^fi 

Tiger-God 


Torch of Purity 

r&dr}|-md me-^gnm 

Tranquil ajvl FintE PiTiruu 

Zii-khm 

Uoiem gf the PredouA On» 

dKan-twlKg 

Unity of All chc Blessed 

iDf-gjiegthm-^dia 

Uni mad SaTiour 

' Cro-£a inin~igtoi 

Vicuriom Lady 

f^am -^yd/-n 

Viemrinm Lady of the Diig^ jTn^/or 

Victorious One 

rA/iWT-par 

Vile OticcaiE Mother of tho&c 

^ Tim-flic wm 

whoptogiESS cowaodi bliss 

Wlt-4l (Smntnic Prince} 


Wild Topper 

lH*-gqd t hsg-pH 

»s«p, yofe. 

^seep, 45 fn. 
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tiMTU 


KSlntla 


isSyammi 

Tm 


Cditnuanrruarff 


Vijtdpini 


Vij^I 

UiknWta<9ij^i 



INDEX 

n^nvj, lifUtd an z'j^Sj undtr iLir cj Indiu ip^- 

iqgJ^ 4(pp4f in fifi/ frrJcE Knif iklf (mndti sptUii^. 

Namtf ^ diviniliif lamoM^ ahtw^ Ihtai mi pp. lS6 Irt 
appfar tn fifj Jiiiuc itJiJfrjifir 5 iffljkif n 3 mw(wiiiJAiff 
jKgfj) or rAf/r Tiktian. namts^ 

Tihttan njonei iippear «n^ thiir raJifoI Uttir^ Jrom ihii iht Wit 
iht Latm aiphahtt h JoilavftJ^ 


(^pemubable), 
65.87,89, 19Q 

(fiWidlw Light}, 64, 
91, 101^ 1B5, 189, lOEi 2&&, 
zii. Z12, Z17, 159 

(Bounditta Life}« imag^ 
40.78, BS* 9it 97. 168* ifiji iBS, 
252; asj^Ani-iiifl W-ittffj 61* 115* 

iz 6 ; ITI rt firak 102 , 141-2 

Ani, 22-4 

Amiapuim^ 6+ 165^ 175. 21Q, 

270 

4 irLirj^ 4 )Q, 178, 180, 1871 132 
.4vd^aij>r:riurj ^GUndti^ 34 t 
jgJh,4S,88, 107. I4|>jimages, 
j6, 87, gj, 97, loi, iq 8, i68i 
172. i8i, 1B4, 185, lB8, 189, 
[92, 197, 201, 206, 217» 14^. 
152; as hCv^ 2i7i ^44- 
259 , 2 . 6 z; io rimal, 264 
«j;a7^£a mJc-hidud^ ja 

Habiit), 27, 28, |i 

Babuk, 239* 242*5 

iJ34/^t2f fWal-si}, 49 - 50 ^ 82 fc 64 . 

65*67, 122, i8t+ 
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